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CHAPTER I. 

THE MOORS OF BPAIZT. 



Conquest of Spain by the Arabs.— Slow Beooyery by the Spaniards. 
— Efiforts to oonyert the Moslems. — ^Their Homes in the Alpu- 
jarras. — ^Their Treatment by the Government.— The Minister 
Espinosa. — ^Edict against the Morisooes. — Their ineflbotual Re- 
monstranoe. 

1566, 1567. 

It was in the beginning of the eighth century, in the 
year 711, that the Arabs, filled with the spirit of conquest 
which had been breathed into them by their warlike 
apostle, after traversing the southern shores of the Medi- 
terranean, reached the borders of those straits that sepa- 
rate Africa from Europe. Here they paused for a moment, 
before carrying their banners into a strange and unknown 
quarter of the globe. It was but for a moment, however, 
when, with accumulated strength, they descended on the 
sunny fields of Andalusia, met the whole Gothic array on 
the banks of the Guadalete, and, after that fatal battle in 
b2 



4 THE MOORS OF SPAIN. 

whicli King Roderick fell with the flower of his nobility, 
spread themselves, like an army of locusts, over every part 
of the Peninsula. Three years sufficed for the conquest 
of the country,— except that small comer in the north, 
where a remnant of the Goths cohtrived to maintain a 
savage independence, and where the rudeness of the soil 
held out to the Saracens no temptation to follow them. 

It was much the same story that was repeated, more 
than three centuries later, by the Norman conquerors in 
England. The battle of Hastings was to that kingdom 
what the battle of the Guadelete was to Spain ; though 
the Norman barons, as they rode over the prostrate land, 
dictated terms to the vanquished of a sterner character 
than those granted by the Saracens. 

But whatever resemblance there may be in the general 
outlines of the two conquests, there is none in the results 
that followed. In England, the Norman and the Saxon, 
sprung from a common stock, could not permanently be 
kept asunder by the barrier which at first was naturally 
interposed between the conqueror and the conquered ; and 
in less, probably, than three centuries after the invasion, 
the two nations had imperceptibly melted into one, so 
that the Englishman of that day might trace the current 
that flowed through his veins to both a Norman and a 
Saxon origin. 

It was far otherwise in Spain, where difierence of race, 
of religion, of national tradition, of moral and physical 
organization, placed a gulf between the victors and the 
vanquished too wide to be overleaped. It is true, indeed, 
that very many of the natives, accepting the liberal terms 
offered by the Saracens, preferred remaining in the genial 
clime of the south to sharing the rude independence of 
their brethren in the Asturias, and that, in the course of 
time, intermarriages to some extent took place between 
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them and their Moslem conquerors : to what extent cannot 
now be known. The intercourse was certainly far greater 
than that between our New England ancestors and the 
Indian race which they found in possession of the soil, — 
that ill-fated race, which seems to have shrunk from the 
touch of civilisation, and to have passed away before it 
like the leaves of the forest before the breath of winter. 
The union was probably not so intimate as that which 
existed between the old Spaniards and the semi-civiHzed 
tribes that occupied the plateau of Mexico, whose de- 
scendants, at this day, are to be there seen filling the 
highest places, both social and political, and whose espe- 
cial boast it is to have sprung firom the countrymen of 
Montezuma. 

The very anxiety shown by the modem Spaniard to 
prove that only the sangre azul^** blue blood "—flows 
through his veins, uncontaminated by any Moorish or 
Jewish taint, may be thought to afford some evidence of 
the intimacy whiph once existed between his fore&thers 
and the tribes of Eastern origin. However this may be, 
it is certain that no length of time ever served, in the eye 
of the Spaniard, to give the Moslem invader a title to the 
soil ; and after the lapse of nearly eight centuries, — as 
long a period as that which has passed since the Norman 
conquest, — ^the Arabs were still looked upon as intruders 
whom it was the sacred duty of the Spaniards to exter- 
minate or to expel from the land. 

This then was their mission. And it is interesting to see 
how faithfully they fulfilled it ; and during the long period 
of the Middle Ages, when other nations were occupied 
with base feudal quarrels or border warfare, it is curious 
to observe the Spaniard intent on the one great object of 
reclaiming his country from the possession of the infideL 
It was a work of time ; and his progress, at first almost^ 
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impetceptible, waa to be measured hj ceninrim, Bj ilia 
eud of tha mntli century it had reached as far as ths £bro 
and the Douro, By the middle of the eleventh^ the Tic- 
torious haaner of the Cid had penetrated to the Tagua. 
The fortunes of ChriBtiaQ Spain trembled ia the halanca 
on the great day of Nasraa de Tolosaj which gava a pcrma- 
nent aacendaDcy to the Castillan arm^ ; and by the middle 
of the thirteenth centiiry the campaigns of James the First 
of Arftgon^ and of St. Ferdinand of Oaatile, stripping the 
Moslems of the other southern proyinces, had reduced 
them to tha petty kingdom of Granada. Yet on this 
narrow apot they still continued to maintain a national 
exietenoaj and to bid defiance for more than two centuHea 
looger to all the efibrts of the Chritjtiana* The final 
triufuph of the latter was reserved for the gloriou^s reiga 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. It was on the saoond of 
January^ 1492, that^ after a wat which rivalled th4t of 
Troy in its duration, and surpassed it in the romantio 
character of ita incidents, the august pair made their 
solemn entry into Gianada ; while the large silver cross 
which had served as their banner through the war, spark- 
ling in tha sunbeams on the red towers of the Alhambra, 
announced to the Christian world that the last rood of 
territory in the Peninsula had passed away for ever from 
thr> Moslem* 

Tha peculiar natiu^ of tha war in which the Spaniard 
fur eight centuries had thus baen engaged^ exercised an 
imjiortant influence on the nationsl cbaraoter* Generation 
aftar gene fiit ion had passed their Uvea in one long uniu' 
tArnipt*d cnisade. It had something of the same aSaot 
nn the ohifiolflr oi the nation that the wars for the 
raoovtt^ of Fftlentlad bad on the Crusaders of the Middle 
AgM, Evviy ftmM loomed to regard himself as in an 
iM|muliil tuntiRer the noldkr of Huavdo^^ — for erer fighting 






tlie great Imttle of the FaitH* With a mind exalted by 
tbk subHine convictioD, what wonder that he ahould have 
been ever ready to discern the immediata interposition of 
Heaven in his behalf?— that he jahouM have seen again 
aiid again the patron ^aint of Hs country, charging on hia 
milk-white ateed at the head of Ha celestial chivalry, and 
restoring the wavering fortimea of the fight t In thLa 
eicalted Btaie of feeling^ iiistitutions that aasnmed elae- 
where only a political or military asppct, wore here the 
garb of religion. Thoa the orders of chivalryi of which 
there were several in the FeniDsulai were founded on the 
name principles as those of Palestine, where the members 
were pledged to perpetual war against the infideL 

As a consequence of these wars with the Moslems, the 
patriotie prinoiple became identified with the religioua. 
In the enemies of hia country the Spaniard beheld ako 
the enemies of Ood ; and feelings of national hostility 
were stiB further embittered by these of religious hati*ed. 
In the palmy days of the Arabian empire, these feelings^ 
it is true, were tempered by those of respect for an enemy 
who in the various forms of civdisation surpassed not 
merely the Spaniards, but every nation in Christendonu 
Kor was this respect wholly abated under the princes who 
aftierwards ruled with imperial sway over Granada^ and 
who displayed^ in their little courts, such a union of the 
courtesies of Christian chivalry with the magnificence of 
the East, as shed a ray of glory on the declining days of 
the Moalem empire in the Feninsulat 

But as the Araba, Bhom of their ancient opulence and 
power^ descended in the scaler ^^^ Spaniards became more 
arrogant. The feelinp of aversion with which they bad 
biUierto regarded their enemies, were now mingled with 
those of contempt. The lal^ent fire of intolerance wm 
linned into a blaze by the breath of the fanatical clej^, 
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wha Datumllj possesscil unbounded infiuence in a country 
whero religious cou^dei'ationa entered so l&rgely into the 
motiv^es of action as thej did ia Spain. To arown the 
wholSj the date of the fdl of Granada coincided with that 
of the establishment of the Inquisitionj — as if the hideous 
monster had waited the time when an inexhauetible supply 
of victims might be afforded for its insatiable maw. 

By the terma of the treaty of capitulatioOj the people 
of Granada were allowed to remain in possession of their 
rehgion and to eierciee its rites i and it was especially 
atipulated that no inducementia or menaces should be held 
out to effect tbeir conversion to ChriHtianity.^ For a few 
yeara the conquerora respected the^e provisions. Under 
the good Tala?era, the first archbishop of Granada, no 
attempt was made to convert the Moslemsj except by the 
legitimate means of preaching to the people, and of ex- 
pounding to them the truths of revelation. Under such 
a course of instruction the work of proselytism, though 
steadily, went on too slowly to satisfy the impatience of 
some of the clei^. Among otherSj that eitrtioniinary 
maDj Cardinal XimeneSj archbishop of Toledo, was eager 
to try his own hand in the labor of oonverBion. Having 
received th^ royal assent, he set about the aflfair with 
obaraoteristic ardor, and with as little scruple as to the 
tneanB to be employed as the most zealous propagandist 
OQuld have desired. When reasoning and expostulation 
^ed, he did not hesitate to resort to bribes^ and^ if need 
were, to force* Under these combined influences the work 
€f proBelytism went on apace. Thousands were added 

^ ** Que niuguii Mora ni Mom flcrdn aprdmuidoi d ser ChrUtLsuoi 
cwmtn^ ftu voiuctad ; 7 que si aJguDa doncella, 6 caaadn, 6 Tiiid% 
ft0t Tozoa de algunoft &morem 8S qubierc tomor Chmtiai>aj tam^toca 
«er£ recebidtLj hasta e^r mterpognda/' Bee the original tmaty^ lu 
l^ren t* eM€n4& by Marmol, Eobelloti do lot Morisoos, (Madrid^ 
ITBTiltoai. i, pp, &&-98* 
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daily to the Christian fold ; and the more orthodox Mus- 
Bulmans trembled at the prospect of a general defection 
of their countrymen. Exasperated by the imscrupulouis 
measures of the prelate, and the gross violation they in- 
volved of the treaty, they broke out into an insurrection, 
which soon extended along the moimtain ranges in the 
neighbourhood of Granada. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, alarmed at the consequences, 
were filled with indignation at the high-handed conduct 
of Ximenes. But he replied that the state of things waa 
Iprecisely that which was most to be desired. By pladng 
themselves in an attitude of rebellion, the Moors had 
renounced all the advantages secured by the treaty, and 
had, moreover, incurred the penalties of death and con^ 
fisoation of property ! It would be an act of grace in the 
sovereigns to overlook their offence, and grant fm amnesty 
for the past, on condition that every Moor should at once 
receive baptism or leave the country.' This precious 
piece of casuistry, hardly surpassed by anything in eccle* 
siastical annals, found favor in the eyes of the sovereigns^ 
who, after the insurrection had been quelled, lost no time 
in proposing the terms suggested by their minister as the 
only terms of reconciliation open to the Moors. And as 
but few of that unhappy people were prepared to renounce 
their country and their worldly prospects for the sake of 
their faith, the result was, that in a very short space of 
time, with but comparatively few exceptions, every Moslem 
in the dominions of Castile consented to abjure his own 
&ith and receive that of his enemies.' 

s " T que puea habian sido rebeldes, y por ello mereoian pena de 
uraerte y perdimento de bienes, el perdon que les ooncediese fuese 
oondicional, oon que se tomasen Christianos, 6 dexaseu la tierra." 
Ibid., 122. 

. * The reader curious in the matter will find a full account of it in 
the History of Ferdinand and Isabella, part ii. chapters 6, 7. 
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A similar course of proceeding was attended witli similar 
reenlta in Valencia and other dominions of the crown of 
AragoOi in the earlier part of Charles the Fifth's reign ; 
and, before that yoimg monarch liad been ten yeara lapon 
the throne, the wholo Moorish population — Moriscoes^ aa 
they were heaeefortb to he called— were brought ^thiu 
the pale of Chriatianitj \ or, to speak more correctljj 
within that of the Inquisition/ 

Such conversions, it may well he hehevedj had taken 
too httle root in the heart to bear fruit. It was not long 
before the agents of the Holy Office detected^ under the 
parade of outward conformity, as rank a growth of infi- 
delity as had existed before the conquest The blame 
might in part, indeed, be fairly imputed to the lukewann- 
neas of the Chriatian laborers employed in the work of 
qonversioti* To render this more effectual, the govern- 
tnent had caused churches to be built m the principal 
towns and viUagea ooctipied by the Moriacoes, and sent 
missionaries among them to wean them from their errors 
and unfold the great truths of revelation. But an act of 
divine grace could alone work an instantaneous change 
in the couviotiona of a nation. The difficulties of the 
preachers were increased by their imperfect acquaintance 
with the langue^e of their hearers ; and they bad still 
further to overcome the feelings of jealousy and aversion 
with which the Spaniard was naturally regarded by the 
l^tussnlmati. Discouraged by these obstacles, the mission- 
ary became iEdiflferent to the results. Instead of appealing 
to the understanding, or touching the heaxti of his hearer, 
he was willing to accept his conformity to outward cere- 
many aa the evidence of his conversion. Even in his own 
performanoe of the sacred rites the ecclesiastic showed a 

* AdrertimientOA de Don GoTOamio Corolk iobr« £a Cbaverdot] 
d« lew iCorugoa del Beyrio de Vaknoia, BO. 
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oaceless indifference that proved his heart was little in the 
Work ; and he scattered the purifying waters of baptism 
in BO heedless a way over the multitude^ that it was not 
uncommon for a Morisco to assert that none of the conse- 
crated drops had fallen upon him.* 

The representations of the clergy at length drew the 
attention of the government. It was decided that the 
best mode of effecting the conversion of the Moslems was 
by breaking up those associations which connected them 
with the past^->by compelling them, in short, to renounce 
their ancient usages, their national dress, and even their 
language. An extraordinary edict to that effect, designed 
for Granada^ was accordingly published by Charles in the 
summer of 1526 ; and all who did not conform to it were 
to be arraigned before the Inquisition. The law was at 
once met, as might have been expected, by remonstrances 
from the men of most consideration among the Moriscoes, 
who, to give efficacy to their petition, promised the roimd 
sum of eighty thousand gold ducats to the emperor in case 
their prayers should be granted. Charles, who in his 
early days did not always allow considerations of religion 
to supersede those of a worldly policy, lent a &vourable 
ear to the petitioners ; and the monstrous edict, notwith- 
standing some efforts to the contrary, was never suffered 
to go into operation during his reign.' 

' " Sin tratar de instniir ^ cada uno en particular ni de ezaminar 
lo8 ni saber su yoluntad Iob baptizaron & manadas y de modo que 
algunos de eUos^ segun es fama, pusieron pleito que no les avia 
tocado el agua que en eomun lea heohavan." Ibid. 

* Biannol, Bebelion de los MoriBooc|. torn. i. pp. 133 — ^155. — Bleda, 
Ooronica de los Moros de Espaiiay (Yalencia^ 1618,) p. 656. — Adver* 
timientos de Corella, MS. — Ferreras, Hist. G^n^rale d'Espagne, 
torn. ix. pp. 65 — 68. — ^Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 55. 

The last writer says that, besides the largess to the emperor, the 
Moriscoes were canny enough to secure the goodwill of his ministers 
by a liberal supply of doubloons to them also. — " Sirvieron al Em- 
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Such was the state of things on the accession of Philip 
the Second. Granada, Malaga, and the other principal 
cities of the south, were filled with a mingled population 
of Spaniards and Moriscoes, the latter of whom, — including 
many persons of wealth and consideration, — under the 
influence of a more intimate contact with the Christians, 
gave evidence, from time to time, of conversion to the 
faith of their conquerors. But by far the larger part of 
the Moorish population was scattered over the mountain 
range of the Alpujarras, south-east of Granada, and among 
the bold sierras that stretch along the southern shores of 
Spain. Here, amidst those frosty peaks, rising to the 
height of near twelve thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and readily descried from their great elevation, by the 
distant voyager on the Mediterranean, was many a green, 
sequestered valley, on which the Moorish peasant had ex- 
hausted that elaborate culture which, in the pa]my days of 
his nation, was unrivalled in any part of Europe.^ His 
patient toil had constructed terraces from the rocky soil, 

perador ood ochenta mil ducados. Aproveohbles esto, j buena 
soma de doblones que dieron k los privados para que Carlo» suspen* 
diease la ezecucion deste acuerdo." 

. 7 Calderon, in his " Amar despues de la Muerte/' has shed tlie 
Bplendors of his 'muse over the green and sunny spots that glitter 
lUce emeralds amidst the craggy wilds of the Alp^jarras. 

" Porque entre puntas j puntas 
Hay valles que la hermosean, 
Campos que la fertilisaa, 
Jardines que la deleitan. 
Toda ella esttf poblada 
De villages j de aldeas ; 
Tal, que, cuando el sol se pone 
A las vislumbres que deja, 
Ftoecen risoos nacidos 
CdncaTos entre las pefias. 
Que rodaron de la oumbre 
Aunque i la fisdda no HdgSn," 
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abd, planting tliem with vines, had clothed the bald sides 
of the sierra with a delicious yerdure. With the like 
industry he had contrived a network of canals along the 
valleys and lower levels, which, fed by the streams from 
the mountains, nourished the land with perpetual moisture. 
The different elevations afforded so many different latitudes 
for agricultural production ; and the fig, the pom^;ranate, 
and the orange grew almost side by side with the hemp of 
the north and the grain of more temperate climates. The 
lower slopes of the sierra afforded extensive pastures for 
flocks of merino sheep ;* and the mulberry-tree was raised 
in great abundance for the manufacture of silk, which 
formed an important article of export from the kingdom 
of Granada. 

Thus gathered in their little hamlets among the mouzH 
tains, the people of the Alpujarras maintained the same 
sort of rugged independence which belonged to the ancient 
Goth when he had taken shelter from the Saracen invader 
in the feistnesses of the Asturias. Here the Moriscoes, 
formed into communities which preserved their national 
associations, still cherished the traditions of their fathers, 
and perpetuated those usages and domestic institutions 
that kept alive the memory of ancient days. It was from 
the Alpujarras that, in former times, the kings of Granada 
had drawn the brave soldiery who enabled them for so 
many years to bid defiance to their enemies. The trade of 
war was now at an end. But the hardy life of the moun- 
taineer gave robustness to his frame, and saved him from 
the effeminacy and sloth which corrupted the inhabitants 
of the capital. Secluded among his native hills, he che- 

8 Sefior de Gayangos, correcting a blunder of Casiri on the sub- 
ject, tells us that the Arabic name of the Alpujarras was AU 
husherdt, signifying " mountains abounding in pastures." See that 
treasure of Oriental learning, the History of the Mohammedan 
J>yna8ties in Spain, (London, 1843,) vol. ii. p. 515. 



rislied those Beutiments of independence which ill suited 
a conquered mce ; and, in default of a country which he 
could call his own^ he had that strong attachment to the 
soil which is akin to patriotiam, aod which is moat power^ 
ful among the inhabitants of a mountain region. 

The products of the husbandmaa fumLihed the ataplea 
of a gainful commerce with the nations on the Meditcr* 
ranean, and espedallj with the kindred people on the 
Baj^bary shores. The treaty of Granada secured certain 
coDimercial advantages to the Moors, beyond what were 
enjoyed by the Spaniards.* This, it may well be believed, 
was looked upon with no friendly eye by the latter, w^ho 
had some ground, moreover^ for distrusting the policy of 
an intercourse between the Moslems of Spain and those of 
Africa, bound together as they were by so many ties, — 
above all, by a common hatred of the Christians. With 
the feelings of poUtieal distrust wer^ mingled tboae of 
cupidity and envy, as the Spaniard saw the fairest pro- 
vinces of the south still in the hands of the accursed race 
of Ishmael, while he wa^ condemned to earn a scanty 
subsistence irom the comparatively ungenia! soil of the 
north. 

In this state of thinga, with the two races not merely 
dissimilar, but essentially hostile to one another, it will 
readily be uoderstood how difficult it must have been to 
devise any system of legislation, by which they could be 
brought to act in harmony as members of the same poli^ 

* Such WKS the exemption from certain duties pnid by the 
Chris tiaiii! in thoir itudo with the Barbary coaat, — i* aingnlar atid 
not very politic proviijion,^"QnEJ ai loa Moroa quo entrarea dehaxu 
de astaa capitulacioucia y conciertoa, qulaleron ir con qu9 mercodenaa 
^ tr»tar y et^utratar on Berberto, bo led dar£ Ui^nciai para podi^rlo 
haccr Ubremeiktai y lo mosmo en todoa loa lugares do Cautilla y do 
JA Andalucfa, sin pagar poriazgcm^ ni loa otrojs dolt^ohoa que loa 
Chmtiiuii^s aooatumbmn pognr," Manuol^ B^Wllon doloaMuriacoa^ 
toou I, p. 93« 
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tidal body. That the endearors of the Spanish govem- 
ment were not crowned with sacoess would hardly sur^ 
prise us, even had its measures been more imiformly 
wise and considerate. 

The government caused the Alpujarras to be divided 
into districts, «nd placed under the control of magistrates, 
who, with their families, resided in the places assigned as 
the seats of their jurisdiction. There seem to have been 
few other Christians who dwelt among the Moorish settle- 
ments in the sierra, except, indeed, the priests who had 
charge of the spiritual concerns of the natives. As the 
conversion of these latter was the leading object of the 
government, they caused churches to be erected in all the 
towns and hamlets ; and the curates were instructed to 
use every effort to enlighten the minds of their flocks, and 
to see that they were punctual in attendance on the rites 
and ceremonies of the Church. But it was soon too evi-> 
dent that attention to forms and ceremonies was the only 
approach made to the conversion of the heathen, and that 
below this icy crust of conformity the waters of infidelity 
lay as dark and deep as ever. The result, no doubt, was 
to be partly charged on the clergy themselves, many of 
whom grew languid in the execution of a task which 
seemed to them to be hopeless.^^ And what task, in truth, 
could be more hopeless than that of persuading a whole 

' ^ Such is the opinion expressed by the author of the "Adverti* 
Viiewtoif* whose remarks — ^having particular reference to Valencia 
—are oonceiyed in a spirit of candor, and of charity towards the 
Moslems, rarely found in a Spaniard of the sixteenth century. — 
<^De donde/' he says, "oolije claramente que el no sanar estos 
enfermos hasta agora no se puede imputar a ser incurable la enfer* 
medad, si no a averse errado la cura, y tambien se yee que hasta oy 
no estan, bastamente descargados delante de Dies nuestro Sefior 
aquellos & quien toca este negocio, pues no han puesto los medics 
que Chrlsto nuestro Sefior tiene ordenados para la cura de este 
maL" MS. 
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flat ion at one© to renouEC© their long-establis!ied convie^ 
tioas, to abjure the faith of their fi^thers, e^sociated in 
their miDda with manj a glorioua recollection, ftod to em- 
brace the faith of the very men whom they regarded with 
unmeasured hatred ? It would be an act of humiliation 
not to he expected even in a conquered race. 

In accomplishing a work bo much to be desired^ the 
Spaniards, if they cannot be acquitted of the charge of 
peraecution, muat be allowed not to have urged peraecu* 
tion to anything like the extent which they had done in 
the caee of the Protestant reformers. Whether ft'om policy 
or &om some natural regard to the helplessness of these 
benighted heathen, the bloodhoundis of the InquisLtion 
were not as jet allowed to run down their game at will p 
and if they did terrify the natives by displaying their for- 
midahle fangs^ the time had not yet come when they were 
to slip the leash and spring upon their miserable Yictims« 
It is true there were some exceptions to this more discreet 
policy « The Holy Office had ita agents abroad, who kept 
watch upon the Jloriscoes; and occasionally the more 
flagrant offenders were delivered up to its tender mercies.'^ 
But a more frequent source of annoyance arose from the 
teasing ordinances from time to time issued by the govern- 
ment, which could have answered no other purpose than 
to irritate the temper and sharpen the animosity of the 
Moriacoea, If the government had failed in the important 
work of Gonv\3rsion, it was the more incumbent on it, by. 
every show of confidence and kindnesa, to conciliate the 

n ** For^andolcfl con mjiurias y peuas pecuniarma y juetioianda & 
algxinofl da alios /'^ — Fbid. 

MtiCidoia, flpB^uDg of a eoEqewhat lat:r penodr just beforQ thu 
cmtbr^i,k, briefly td}udc«a to tha f^t iliat the Inquisition wm then 
beginning to worry the MorisaoeB mora than uiyal ;— " Porqm^ la 
InquisiGiQu loa ooman26 ^ aprotar miui da lo ordinariOt" Guerm de 
Granthda, ^Valenolo, 1776^) p* 20. 
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good-will of the conquered people, and enable them to live 
in harmony with their conquerors, as members of the 
same community. Such was not the policy of Philip, any 
more than it had been that of his predecessors. 

During the early years of his reign, the king^s attention 
was too closely occupied with foreign affairs to leave him 
much leisure for those of the Morisooes. It was certain^ 
however, that they would not long escape the notice of 
a prince who regarded uniformity of faith as the comer- 
stone of his government. The first important act of legis- 
lation bearing on these people was in 1560, when the Cortes 
of Castile presented a remonstrance to the throne against 
the use of negro slaves by the Moriscoes, who were sure to 
instruct them in their Mahometan tenets, and thus to 
multiply the number of infidels in the land.^' A royal 
jproffmatie was accordingly passed, interdicting the use of 
African slaves by the Moslems of Granada. The pro- 
hibition caused the greatest annoyance ; for the wealthier 
classes were in the habit of employing these slaves for 
domestic purposes, while in the country they were exten- 
sively used for agricultural labor. 

In 1563, another ordinance was published, reviving a , 
law which had fallen into disuse, and which prohibited the 
Moriscoes from having any arms in their possession but 
such as were duly licensed by the captain-general, and 
were stamped with his escutcheon." The office of captain- 
general of Granada was filled at this time by Don Ifiigo 
Lopez de Mendoza, count of Tendilla, who soon after, on 

^* ICarmol, Bebelion de los Moriaoos, torn. 1. p. 135. 

u Ibid. torn. ii. p. 338. — Ordenanzas de Oranada, fol. 875, ap. 
Ciroourt, Histoire des Arabes d'EBpagne, (Paris, 1846,) torn. ii. 
p. 267. 

Tho penalty for violating the above ordinance was six years* hard 
labor in the galleys. That for counterfeiting the stamp of the 
Mendosa arms was death. Vat victis / 

YOluUL 
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his &ther^s death, suoceeded to the title of marquis of 
Mondejar. The important post which he held had been 
l^exeditary in his &mily ever since the conquest of Granada. 
The present nobleman was a worthy scion of the illustrious 
house from which he sprung.'^ His manners were blunt, 
and not such as win popularity ; but he was a man of 
integrity, with a nice sense of honor and a humane heart, 
—the last of not too common occurrence in the iron days 
of chivalry. Though bred a soldier, he was inclined to 
peaoe. His life had been passed much among the Moiis- 
coes, so that he perfectly understood their humors ; and, 
as he was a person of prudence and moderation, it is not 
improbable, had affairs been left to his direction, that the 
country would hare escaped many of those troubles which 
afterwards befell it. 

It was singular, considering the character of Mendoza, 
that he should have recommended so ill-advised a measure 
as that relating to the arms of the Moriscoes. The ordi- 
nance excited a general indignation in Granada. The 
people were offended by the distrust which such a law 
implied of their loyalty. . They felt it an indignity to be 
obliged to sue for permission to do what they considered 
it was theirs of right to do. Those of higher condition 
disdained to wear weapons displaying the heraldic bearings 
of the Mendozas instead of their own. But the greater 
number, without regard to the edict, provided themselves 
secretly with arms, which, as it reached the ears of the 
authorities, led to frequent prosecutions. Thus a fruitful 
source of irritation was opened, and many, to escape 

14 The name of MendoEa, which ooeupied for bo many generations 
a prominent place in arms, in politics, and in letters, makes its 
first appearance in Spanish history as £etr back as the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. — ^Mariana, Historia de Espafia^ torn. L 
p. 676. 
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{fanislimdnt» fled to the mountains, and there too often 
joined the brigands, who haunted the passes of the Alpu- 
jarras, and bade defiance to the feeble police of the 
Spaniards.^ 

These impolitic edicts, as they were irritating to the 
Moriscoes, were but preludes to an ordinance of so astound- 
ing a character as to throw the whole country into a state 
of revolution. The apostasy of the Moriscoes, — or, to 
speak more correctly, the constancy with which they 
adhered to the Mih of their others, — gave great scandal 
to the old Christians, especially to the clergy, and above 
all to its head, Don Pedro Guerrero, archbishop of Granada. 
This prelate seems to have been a man of an imeasy, med- 
dlesome spirit, and possessed of a full share of the bigotry 
of his time. While in Rome, shortly before this period, 
he had made such a representation to Pope Pius the 
Fourth as drew from that pontiff a remonstrance, addressed 
to the Spanish government, on the spiritual condition of 
the Moriscoes. Soon after, in the year 1567, a memorial 
was presented to the government, by Guerrero and the 
clergy of his diocese, in which, after insisting on the 
manifold backslidings of the ''New Christians,'' as the 
Moriscoes were termed, they loudly called for ciome effica- 
cious measures to arrest the evil. Ihese people, they said, 
whatever show of conformity they might make to the 
requisitions of the Church, were infidels at heart. When 
their children were baptized, they were careful, on retum-r 
ing home, to wash away the traces of baptism, and, after 
oircumcising them, to give them Moorish names. In like 

^ M. de CSrooart, in his interesting volumes, has given a minute 
account — much too minute for these pages — of the first development 
of the ins\UTecttonary spirit of the Moriscoes, in which he shows a 
rery careful study of the subject. — ^Hist. des Arabes d'Espagne^ 
torn. ii. pp. 268 et seq. 
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manner, "whan tliBir mamagad had be^n fiokmDized with 
CJiriatian riteSj they "were eure to couftnn them aftcnvarda 
bj their own eeremoniea^ ftcoompanied wHh the national 
EM)ngs and daaoes. They continued to observe Friday as a 
hoi J day ; and wh»t was of grayer moment, they were 
known to kidnap the children of the Christians, and eell 
them to their brethren on the coast of Barbary^ where they 
were circumcised, and nurtured in the Mahometan religion. 
ThLa lad. accusation, however improbable^ found credit 
with the SpaniardBj and aharpened the fealings of jealousy 
and hatred with which they regarded the unhappy race of 
Ishmael.^* 

The memorial of the clergy received prompt attention 
from the goTemmentj at whose auggeation, very possibly, 
it had been prepared* A commission was at once appointed 
to examine into the matter; and their report was laid 
before a junta consisting of both ecclesiastics and laymen^ 
and embracing names of the highest consi deration for 
talent and learning irt the kingdom. Among its members 
we find the duke of AJva, who bad not yet sot out on his 
ominous mission to the Netherlands* At its head waa 
Piego de fi^pinosa, at that time the favorite minister of 
Philip, or at learnt the one who had the largest ahare in the 
direction of aSkirs. He was a man after the king's own 
heart, and from the humble station of colegitd mayor of the 
college of Guen^A in Salamanca, had been advanced \x^ 
eucce^lve steps to the high post of pi-esidetit of the 
council of Castile and of the oouncil of the Indies* ''^To waa 
now ako bishop of SiguenE% one of the richest sees in the 
kingdom* He held an important office in the Inqui^^itionf 
and was »oon to succead Yald^ in the unenviable post of 



^ Ferrtfran, Hist. d'£»pagnG, torn. ix. p* 524.— Marmol. Eeb^Uon 
de toa UorifloMi lom. I* p* 142. — Yixtiderbiunmon, Dlid Juan de 
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grand inqidsitor. To conclude the catalogue of his Honots^ 
no long time was to elapse before, at his master*8 sug* 
gestion, he was to receive from Rome a cardinal's hat. 
The deference shown by Philip to his minister, increased 
as it was by this new accession of spiritual dignity, far 
exceeded what he had ever shown, to any other of his 
subjects. 

Espinosa was at this time in the morning, or rather the 
meridian, of his power. His qualifications for business 
would have been extraordinary even in a layman. He was 
patient of toil, cheerfully doing the work of others as well 
as his own. This was so &r fortunate that it helped to 
give him that control in the direction of affairs which was 
coveted by his aspiring nature. He had a dignified and 
commanding presence^ with but few traces of that humility 
which would have been graceful in one who had risen so 
high by his master^s favor as much as by his own deserts. 
His haughty bearing gave offence to the old nobility of 
Castile, who scornfully looked from the minister's present 
elevation to the humble level from which he had risen. It 
was regarded with less displeasure, it is said, by the king, 
who was not unwilling to see the pride of the ancient 
aristocracy rebuked by one whom he had himself raised 
from the dust.^^ Their mortification, however, was to be 
appeased erelong by the £etll of the £etvourite, — an event as 
signal and unexpected by the world, and as tragical to the 
subject of it, as the fSeJl of Wolsey. 

17 Such was the judgment of the acute Venetian who, ps one of 
the train of the minister Tiepolo, obtained a near view of what was 
passing in the court of Philip the Second. " Levato di basrissimo 
stato dal re, e posto in tanta grandeszain poohi anni, per essex* 
huomo da bene, libero et schietto, et perohb S. M. tuoI tener bassi 
11 grand! diSpagna, oonoscendo 1' altierissimanatt^loro." Gachard* 
Relations des Ambassadeors Y ^niUens sur Charles-Quint et Philippe 
IL, (BrozeUes, 1855,) p. 175. 
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The man who was qualified far the place of grand inqtii- 
sitor vfBM not likely to feel much sjmpathy for tha race of 
unbolierefs. It was unfortunate for the Modsooes that 
their destinies ehould be placed ia the hands of such a 
miniate r as Espiuoaa, After due deliberation^ the junta 
came to the deeiiaion that the onlj remedy for the present 
eril WBS to laj the axe to the root of it y to cut off all 
those a&isociatious which connected the Moris mes with 
their earUer historj, and which were so maay obataolea 
in the way of their present conversion* It was recom- 
mended that they should be interdicted from employing 
tlie Arabic either in speaking or writing, for which they 
were to use only the Caatilian. They were not even to 
be allowed to retain their family names, but were to ex- 
change them for Spanish ones. ALL written instrumenta 
and legal documents, of whatever kind^ were declared to 
be Toid and of no effect unless in the Castilian, As time 
must be allowed for a whole people to change its language, 
three years were assigned as the period at the end of which 
this provision should take effect. 

They Were to be required to exchange their national 
dress for that of the Spaniards ^ and, as the Oriental ooe- 
tume was highly ornamented, and often Tery eipenaivei, 
they were to be aUowed to wear their present clothes one 
year longer if of silky and two years if of cotton, the latter 
being the usual apparel of the poorer elapses. The women, 
moreover, both old and young, were to he required, from 
the passage of the law, to go abroad with their faces ua- 
oovered,— ^a scandalous thing among Mahometans. 

Their weddings were to be conducted in public, after the 
Chrifitian forms ; and the doors of their houses were to be 
left open during the day of the ceremony, that any one 
might eater and see that they did not have recourse to 
unha)^ *- They were further to be interdicted 
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from the national songs and dances with which they were 
wont to celebrate their domestic festivities. Finally, as 
rumors— most absurd ones—had got abroad that the warm 
baths which the natives were in the habit of using in their 
houses were perverted to licentious indulgences, they were 
to be required to destroy the vessels in which they bathed^ 
and to use nothing oi the kind thereafter. 

These several provisions were to be enforced by penalties 
of the sternest kind. For the first offence the convicted 
party was to be punished with imprisonment for a month, 
with banishment from the country for two years, and with 
a fine varying from six hundred to ten thousand maravedis. 
For a second ofience the penalties were to be doubled ; and 
fbr a third, the culprit, in addition to former penalties, 
was to be banished for life. The ordinance was closely 
modelled on that of Charles the Fifth, which, as we bave 
seen, he was too politic to carry into execution." 

Such were the principal provisions of a law which, for 
cruelty and absurdity, has scarcely a parallel in history. 
For what could be more absurd than the attempt by an 
act of legislation to work such a change in the long-esta- 
blished habits of a nation, — ^to efface those recollections of 
the past to which men ever cling most closely tmder the 
pressure of misfortune, — ^to blot out by a single stroke of 
the pen, as it were, not only the creed, but the nationality 
of a people, — to convert the Moslem, at once, both into a 
Christian and into a Castilian t It would be difficult to 
imagine any greater outrage offered to a people than the 
provision compelling women to lay aside thdr veils, — asso- 

" This remarkable ordinance maybe found in the Nueya Becopi- 
ladon, (ed. 1640,) lib. yiii. tit. 2, leyes 13—18. 

Kie most seviere penalties were those directed against the heinoui 
oSenoe of indulging in warm baths. For a second' repetition of this, 
the culprit was sentenced to six years' labor in the galleys and the 
oonfiflcation of half his estate ! 
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ciated as ttese were in eveiy Eastern mind with the ohii- 
gatjons of modesty ; or that in regard of opening the doors 
of the houseS| Eind exposing those within to the insolent 
gaze of every passer ; or that in relation to the hatha, — so 
indispensahle to deanliness and ootnfortj espeoially in the 
warm climate of the south. 

But the masteipiece of absurdity, undoubtedly, is the 
stipulation in regard to the Arabic language ■ as if by any 
human art a whole population, m the space of three jeara, 
could be made to suhatitute a foreign tongue for its own ; 
and thE^t, too, under oiroumstances of peculiar difficulty, 
partly arising from the total want of affinity between the 
Semitic aud the European languagea, and partly from 'Uie 
insulated position of the Moriscoes, who, in the cities, had 
separate quarters assigned to them, in the same manner as 
the Jews J which out them off from intimate intercourse 
with the Christians. We may well doubt, from the 
character of this proviBion, whether the government had so 
much at heart the conversion of the Moslems as the desire 
to entangtc them in such violationa of the law as should 
aflPord a plausible pretext for driying them from the country 
altogether. One is strengthened in this view of the subject 
by the significant reply of Otadia, professor of theology at 
Alcala, who, when consulted by Philip on the expediency 
of the ordinance, gave his hearty approbation of it, by 
quoting the appalling Spanish proverb, "The fewer enemies 
the better"** It was reserved for the imbecile PMlip 
the Third to crown the disasters of his reign by the 
expulsion of the Morkcoes. Yet no one can doubt that it 



^ "De lo« ctietnijofl Im menos/* — Cirootirt gi^ea a Tcrnion of the 
whole of the profoaaor's letter, with hia priKiiona commeotAry on 
thifi leit. (Hift. den Ar^bos d'EBimgne, toui. iL p» 378*) Accord- 
tag to Ferreifts* PhlUp highly reliahed tho meutim of hb ghostly 
oonnaellDr. Hist. d'EupB^pt&f torn. U^ p, 525m 
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WAS aooDsummation eamestlj desired by the great body of 
the Spaniards, who looked, as we have seen, with longing 
eyes to the fair territory which they possessed, and who 
regarded them with the feelings of distrust and aversion 
with which men regard those on whom they have inflicted 
injuries too great to be forgiven. 

Yet there were some in the junta with whom the pro- 
X)osed ordinance found no favor. Among these, one who 
calls to mind his conduct in the Netherlands may be sur- 
prised to find the duke of Alva. Here, as in that country, 
his course was doubtless dictated less by considerations 
of humanity than of policy. Whatever may have been 
his rtesons, they had little weight with Espinosa, who pro- 
bably felt a secret satisfaction in thwarting the man whom 
he regarded with all the jealousy of a rival.^ 

What was Philip's own opinion on the matter, we can but 
conjecture from our general knowledge of his character. He 
professed to be guided by the decision of the ** wise and 
learned men'* to whom he had committed the subject. 
That this decision did no great violence to his own 
feelings, we may infer from the promptness with which 
he signed the ordinance. This he did on the seventeenth 
of November, 1566, when the pragmatic became a law. 

It was resolved, however, not to give publicity to it at 
once. It was committed to the particular charge of one 
of the members of the junta, Diego Deza, auditor of the 
Holy Office, and lately raised by Espinosa to the important 
post of president of the chancery of Granada. This put 
idm at once at the head of the civil administration of the 
province, as the marquis of Mondejar was at the head of 



* Cabrera, throwing the responsibility of the subsequent troubles 
on Espinosa and Beza, sarcastically remarks that "two cowls had 
the ordering of an affitir which had been better left to men with 
helmets on their heads.'' Cabrera, Filipe Segondo, lib. yii. cap. 2I« 
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tliQ military Tb© diSbretit views of policy entertained by 
the two men led to a conflict of authority, whick proved 
highly prejudicial to aflkira* Deza, who afterwards rose 
to the dignity of cardinal, was a man whoso pkusibla 
maimers covered an inflexihle will. He showedj notwith- 
etandingj aa entire auhserviency to the wishes of his 
p£,trDiif EspinoBa, who committed to him the ei^ecution of 
bis plana. 

The president resolved, with more policy than humanity, 
to defer the publication of the edict till the ensuing first 
of January, 1567, the day preceding that which the 
Spaniards commemorated aji the anniverGary of the sui^ 
render of the capital. This humiliating events brought 
home at such a crisis to the MoHscoea, might help to 
break their spirits, and dispose them to receive the oh- 
no^us edict with lesa resistance. 

On the appointed day the magistrates of the principal 
tribunale, with the oorregidor of Granada at their head, 
went in aolemu procession to the Albaicin, the quarter 
occupied by the Moriscoea. They marched to the sound 
of kettle-drums, trumpets^ and other inetruments ; and 
the inhabitants, attracted by the noise and fond of novelty, 
came running from their houses to swell the ranks of the 
procession on its way to the great square of Bab el Bon&i, 
This was an open space, of large eiten^ where the people 
of Granadai in ancient times, used to assemble to celebrate 
the coronation of a new sovel^ergn j and the towers were 
still standing from which the Moslem bannere waved, on 
those days, over the headia of the shouting multitude. 
As the people now gathered tumultuously around these 
ancient buildings, the public crier, from an elevated place, 
read, in audible tones and in the Arabic language, the 
royal ordinance^ One may imagine the emotions of shame^ 
Borrow, and indignation with which the vast assembly. 
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oonsistiiig of both sexes, listened to the words of an instru- 
ment, every sentence of which seemed to convey a personal 
indignity to the hearers, — an outrage on all those ideas of 
decorum and decency in which they had been nurtured 
from infancy ; which rudely rent asimder all the fond ties 
of country and kindred; which violated the privacy of 
domestic life, deprived them of the use of their own 
speech, and reduced them to a state of utter humiliation 
unknown to the meanest of their slaves. Some of the 
weaker sort gave way to piteous and passionate exclama- 
tions, wringing their hands in an agony of grief. Others, 
of sterner temper, broke forth into menaces and fierce in- 
vective, accompanied with the most furious gesticulationa 
Others, again, listened with that dogged, determined air 
which showed that the mood was not the less dangerous 
that it was a silent one. The whole * multitude was in a 
state of such agitation that an accident might have readily 
produced an explosion which would have shaken Granada 
to its foundations. Fortunately there were a few discreet 
persons in the assembly, older and more temperate than 
the rest) who had sufficient authority over their country- 
men to prevent a tumult. They reminded them that in 
their fathers' time the Emperor Charles the Fifth had 
consented to suspend the execution of a similar ordinance. 
At all events it was better to try first what could be done 
by argument and persuasion. When these failed, it would 
be time enough to think of vengeance.'^ 

, ^ Marmol, Bebelion de los Morisoos, torn. i. pp. 147—151. — Cir-' 
court. Hist. doB Arabes d'Espagne, torn ii. p. 283. — ^Ferreras, Hist. 
d'Espagne, torn. ix. p. 535. 

Dr. Salaisar de Mendosa considers that nothing but a real love of 
rebellion could have induced the Moriscoes to find a pretext for it 
in a measure so just and praiseworthy, and enrerv way so conducive 
to their own salvation, as this ordinance. — " Tomaron por achaque 
esta aocion tan justificada y meritoria del Bey, y para sus almas tan 
provechosa y saludable." Monarquia de EspaGia, torn. ii. p. 137. 
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One of the older Moriscoes, a man of mucli eonsy eration 
among his countrymeoj was accordingly choseu to wait on 
the president and espial a their views ia regard to the 
edict. This he did at great length, and in a manner 
which muat have satisfied any fair mind of the groundless* 
Bess of the charges brought against the MoalemSj and the 
cruelty and impracticability of the measures proposed by 
the government. The president^ having granted to the 
envoy a patient and courteous hearing, made a short and 
not very successful attempt to vindicate the course of the 
administration. He fmally disposed of the whole question 
by declaring that " the law was too just and holy, and had 
been made with too much consideration, ever to be 
repealed i and that, in fine, regarded aa a question of 
interest, his majesty estimated the salvation of a single 
soul as of greater price than all the revenues he drew 
from the Moriscoes.'^ ^ An answer like this must have 
efiTectuaUy dispelled all thoughts of a composition, such as 
bad formerly been made with the emperor. 

Defeated in this quarter, the Moriscoes determined to 
lay their romonBtrance before the throne. They were for* 
iuBate in obtaining for this purpose the services of Don 
Juan Henriquez, a nobleman of the highest rank and con- 
sideration, who had large estates at Beza, in the heart of 
Graoada, and who felt a strong sympathy for the unfor^ 
tunate natives. Having consented, though with much 
reluctance, to undertake the mission, he repaired to Madrid, 
obtained an audience of the king, and presented to him a 
memorial on behalf of his unfortunate subjects. Philip 
received him graciously, and promis&d to give all attention 
to the paper, "What 1 have done in this matter," said 

** ** Y al Aq concliiy6 oon decirlo reaolutainonto, que an. Mngefltad 
quona mas U qu© fiirdft, y quo pri^itiba maa ioltar una alma, quo 
todo quarto la podmn dar da fenta I03 MoriHooa uuoTamente conT«* 
UdOB," Mwiod, Eebolion da lot Moriaooa, tonu i* p- 105, 
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the king, " has been done hj the advice of wise and oon- 
scientious men, who have given me to understand that it 
was my duty." *• 

Shortly afterwards, Henriquez received an intimation 
that he was to look for his answer to the president of 
Castile. Espinosa, after listening to the memorial, ex- 
pressed his surprise that a person of the high condition 
of Don Juan Henriquez should have consented to take 
charge of such a mission. '' It was for that very reason 
I undertook it/' replied the nobleman, <'as affording 
me a better opportimity to be of service to the king." 
''It can be of no use," said the minister; ''religious 
men have represented to his majesty that at his door 
lies the salvation of these Moors; and the ordinance 
which has been decreed, he has determined shall be carried 
into effect." «* 

Baffled in this direction, the persevering envoy laid his 
memorial before the councillors of state, and endeavoured 
to interest them in behalf of his clients. In this he met 
with more success ; and several of that body, among whom 
may be mentioned the duke of Alva and Luis de Avila^ 
the grand-conmiander of Alcantara, whom Charles the Fifth 
had honored with his friendship, entered heartily into his 
views. But it availed little with the minister, who would 
not even consent to delay the execution of the ordinance 
imtil time should have been given for further inquiry, or 
to confine the operation of it, at the outset, to one or two 
of the provisions in order to ascertain what would probably 
be the temper of the Moriscoes.^ Nothing would suit the 

n *t Que €i. habia oonsultado aquel negocio oon hombres de cienda 
7 ooncienda, y le decian que estaba oblfgado & hacer lo que hacia." 
lUd. p. 175. 

^ "Que el negocio de la prematica estaba determinado, y su 
MiBgestad resduta en que se cumpliese." Ibid, ubi supra. 

^ Ibid. p. 176.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. Yii« cap. 21, 
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peremptory humor of Espinosa but the instant execution 
of the law in all its details. 

Nor would he abate anything of this haughty tone in 
&yor of the captain-general, the Marquis of Mondejar. 
'I'hat nobleman, with good reason, had felt himself ag- 
grieved that, in discussions so materially affecting his own 
government, he should not have been invited to take a 
part. From motives of expediency, as much as of hu- 
manity, he was decidedly opposed to the passage of the 
ordinance. It was perhaps a knowledge of this that had 
excluded him from a seat in the junta. His representations 
made no impression on Espinosa ; and when he urged that, 
if the law were to be carried into effect, he ought to be 
provided with such a force as would enable him to quell 
any attempt at resistance, the minister made light of the 
danger, assuring him that three hundred additional troops 
were as many as the occasion demanded. Espinosa then 
peremptorily adjourned all further discussion, by telling 
the captain-general that it would be well for him to return 
at once to Granada, where his presence would be needed 
to enforce the execution of the law.** 

It was clear that no door was left open to further dis- 
cussion, and that, under the present government^ no 
chance remained to the unfortunate Moriscoes of buying 
off the law by the payment of a round sum, as in the 
time of Charles the Fifth. All negotiations were at an 
end. They had only to choose between implicit obedience 
and open rebellion. It was not strange that they chose 
the latter. 

*< " A estaa y otras muolias raeonoB que el Marques de Mondejar 
daba, Don Diego de Espinosa le respondi6, que la voluntad de su 
Magestad era aqueUa, y ■ que se fuese al reyno de Granada, donde 
■eria de mucha importancia su persona, atropellando como siempre 
todas las dificidtades que le ponian pordelante." Marmol, Bebelion 
de los MoriscoB, torn. i. p. 168. 
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Benstance of the Moriscoes. — ^Night Asaault on Granada. — ^Rising 
in the Alpigams. — Election of a King. — Masaaore of the 
Christians. 

1568. 

The same day on which the ordinance was published in 
the capital^ it was proclaimed in every part of the kingdom 
of Granada. Everywhere it was received with the same 
feelings of shame, sorrow, and indignation. Before giving 
way to these feelings by any precipitate action, the Moris- 
coes of the Alpujarras were discreet enough to confer with 
their countrymen in the Albaicin, who advised them to 
remain quiet until they should learn the result of the 
conferences going on at Madrid. 

Before these were concluded, the year expired after 
which it would be penal for a Morisco to wear garments 
of silk. By the president's orders it was proclaimed by 
the clergy in the pulpits throughout the city, that the 
law would be enforced to the letter. This was followed 
by more than one edict belonging to other matters, but 
yet tending to irritate still further the minds of the 
MoHscoes.^ 

^ An ordinance was passed at this time, that the Moriscoes who 
had come from the country to reside, with their fiEunilies, in Granada, 
should leave the city and return whence th^y came under pain of 
death. (Marmol, Bebelion de loa Moriscos, tom. i. p. 169.) By 
another (H-dinance, the Moriscoes were required to give up their 
children between the ages of three and fifteen, to be placed in 
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AH bepe of relieving themselveie of the detested ordi- 
nance having thufi vanished, the leaders of the Albaicin 
took counsel aa to the beat mode of resisting the govern- 
ment. The first step seenied to be to get poasoasion of 
the capital. There was at this time in Granada a Monsoo 
named Farai Aben-Farax, who followed the trade of a 
djer* But though he was engaged in this bumble calling, 
the best blood of the Abencerragea flowed in \ns veins. 
He was a man of a fierce, indeed ferocious nature, hating 
the Cbriatians with his whole heart, and longing for the 
hour when he could avenge on their heads the cakmitiea 
of his countrymen, Aa his occupation carried him fre- 
quently into the Alpujarrasj he was extensively acquainted 
with the inhabitants. He undertook to raise a force there 
of eight thousand men, and bring them down secretly by 
i^ight into the x/S^at where, with the aid of his countrymen 
in the Albaicin, he might efiect an entrance into the city, 
overpower the garrison in the Alhamhra, put all who 
resisted to the aword, and make himself master of the 
capital The time fixed upon for the execution of the plan 
was Holy Thursday, in the ensuing month of April, when 
the attention of the Spaniards would be occupied with 
their reUgious solemnities. 

A secret known to so many could not be so well kept, 
and for so long a time, but that some information of it 
rea^ched the eara of the Christiana. It seems to have given 
little uneasiness to Deza^ who had anticipated some such 



pchools and educati^ in tbe Christiim dootrine and the Cafltilian 
lotigue* ( Ibid, p, 1 70, ) The Nueva Hecojiilari&n oontaiii$ twa laws 
p^aflod Bibout this titnop nmkitig it a ctxpitdl offence to hold any inter- 
cofurse with Turks or Moora who might Tinit Grmni^n^ evon though 
tliey came not na eofiidrft, hut Jbr purpo«<tt of traffic. { Lib, yili, tit. 
$Bf lejea 13^ IS, ) Such a law proves tbe oofuttant lipprE^hensioni in 
whioh the Spaniard* lived of a troasoiiablfl corraapondenoe between 
ibeir Mofitco flubjiwtA «ad the foneign MoaIihub. 
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attempt from the turbulent spirit of the Morisooea. The 
captain-general, howGv&Tj tltougKi it prudent to take addi- 
tional precautloBS against it ; and he accordingly distri- 
buted arms among the citizens^ strengthened the garrison 
of the Alhambra, and visited Beveral of the great townj^ 
on the frontiers, which lie placed in a better posture of 
defence. The Moriscoes^ ^ding their purpoBa exposed to 
the authorities, resolved to defer the esecution of it for 
the present. Thej even postponed it to as late a date as 
the beginiiing of the following year, 1569* To this they 
were led, we are toldj by a prediction found in their reli- 
gious booksj that the year of their liberation would be one 
that began on a Saturday. It is probable that the wiser 
men of the Albaioin were less influenced by their own 
hehef in the truth of the prophecy, than by the influence 
it would exert over the superstitious jninds of the moun- 
taineers, among whom it was diligently circulated* 

Having settled on the first of Januaiy foi the rising, 
the Moslems of Qranada strove, by every outward show of 
loyalty, to quiet the suspicions of the government. But 
in this they were thwarted by the information which the 
latter obtained through more trustworthy channels* Still 
surer evidence of their intentions was found in a letter 
which fell by accident into the haJids of the marquis of 
Mondejar. It was addressed by one of the leaders of the 
Albaioin to the Moslems of the Barbary coast, invoking 
their aid by the ties of consanguinity and of a common 
faith. "We are sorely beset/' says the writer, " and our 
enemies encompass us all around like a consuming fire. 
Our troubles are too grievous to be endured. Written^'* 
concludes the passionate author of the epistle^ "in nighta 



i Marmol, BebelioB de loa Mormcos, torn. L pp. 223—233. — Mqh- 
doxa, Guerrade Granada, (Valenciaj 1776,) p. 43* — Hita, Guerrafl da 
Grujcifida, torn iL p. 721. 
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of ta&ra and aiig\iisli, with hope yet lingering, ^ — such 
hope BB still laurvivea amidBt all the bitterness of the 
soul/** 

But the Barhary poweis were too much occupied by 
their petty feuds to give much more tiian fail" words to 
their unfortunate brethren of Granada. Perhaps thoy dia- 
trusted the efficacy of any aid they could render in so 
uuequal a contest aa that against the Spanish monarchy. 
Yet they allowed their subjects to embark as volunteers 
in the war ; and some good service was rendered by the 
;^irbary corsairS) who infested the coasts of the Mediter-* 
ranean, as well as by the mo^Jifj — as the African adventurera 
were called, — who took part with their brethren in the 
Alpujarras, where they made themselves conspicuous by 
their implacable ferocity against the Christians, 

Meanwhile the hot blood of the mountaineera was too 
much inflamed by the prospect of regaining their inde* 
pendenca to allow them to wait patiently for the day fixed 
upon for the outbreak. Before that time arrived^ several 
acta of violence were perpetrated, — forerunners of the 
bloody work that was at hand. In the month of December, 
1563, a body of Bpanii^ alguazils, with some other officers 
of justice, were cut off in the neighbourhood of Qi-anadaL, 
on their way to that city. A party of fifty soldiers, as 
ttey were bearing to the capital a considerable quantity of 
muskets^ — a tempting prize to the unarmed Moriscoes^ — 
were all murderedj most of them in their beds, in a Httle 
vOlage among the mountains whei^ they had Halted for 
the night* After this outrage Aben-Parait, the bold dyer 
of Gisnada, aware of the excitement it must create in the 



^ *' Eicrita on nocbf^ de Migustla j de lagnmas oarrienteiij nxor^ 
teDtadas ooti eaporanxa^ y la espeyriuizu ^ deriva de la aauui^iira," 
MiOrJ-mol^ RebelioD d« loa MorlBoos, torn, u p, 219. 

* Marmolj BebeUon de log MoriacoSj torn, t p. 235* 
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capit&l, became convinced it would not be aafe for him to 
postpone his intended aasiiult a daj longer. 

At the bead of only a hundred and eiglitj followers^ 
withont waiting to collect a larger force, he made his 
descent^ on the night of the twentj^aLxth of December, a 
week before the appointed timo, into the ee^a of Gratiada, 
It was a dreadful niglit. A snow-Btorm waa raging wildly 
among the mountain^;, and sweeping down in pitiless fury 
on the plains below> Favored by the commotion of the 
elementHj Aben-Farax succeeded, without attracting ob- 
fservatlon^ in forcing an entrance through the dilapidated 
walls of the city, penetrated at once into the Albaicin, and 
endeavored to rouse the inhabitants from their slumbern. 
Some few cama to their windowa^ it ia aaid, but, on learning 
the nature of the summons, Imstily closed the casements 
and withdrew^ telling Aben-Farax that ^'it was madness 
to imdertake the enterprise with so emaU a forcaj and that 
he had come before bis time " ^ It was in vain that the 



fl '^ La fUria horrible do loft torl»ellisioft 

Cada momento maa n© vee yr creclendoj 
Cubre la b]&tica fkioY^ \oa commoa 
TAmbioQ loe hombrsa luego va oubriendo," 

So fiingSj or mtlier s&ys^ the poet-chronidor Bufo^ whose epic of 
four and twetity c^ntofl BhowH him to imT& beea much moro of n 
ehrgtiioler than a po^t, Indeod^ in hia preface, hm ivvowb tliat atnct 
ccmfonnity to truth wMch ia the oordinal virtua cf the chromoleri 
E&B the Aufitriada (Madridj 15^). 

* ** Poooa fioidj i V6hia pro&to." Mcndoza, Guerra de Granada^ 
p, 47, 

Hita gives a cand&yb in hia work^ tb© burden of which ia a com- 
plaint that tho moontainesra had made their attack too lato uist^^ 
of too early : — 

'' Pooofl BOiB, y Tenia tarde/* 

(Ouerraa d.& Qrauada, tom^ ii. p. 32, ) The differenoe b oxplained 
by the circamjtaiioe that the author of ths T^rsefr— probably Hita 
himBelf—conBiders that Cbriiftmas Eve, noft l^ew Ycai^a Eve, waa th^ 
time flx^ &r the ajasaultt 
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enragad ehief poured fortlL imprecations oa their perfidy 
and cowardicej in vain that he marched through the 
deserted fitreeta, demoUahing eruciSjteB and other B^mbols 
of CbrlBtiiui worship which he found in his way, or that 
he fihouted out the watchword of the faithful, ** There ia 
but one Godj and MaKomet 13 the prophet of God ! " The 
uproar of tho tempest, fortunatelj for him^ drowned every 
other noise ; and no alarm was given tUl he stumbled on 
a guard of some hve or six soldiers, who were huddled 
round a fire in one of the public &qua.rea. One of these 
Farax despatched ; the others made their escape^ raising 
the cry that the enemy was upon them. The great bell of 
St. Salvador rang violently, calling the Inhabitants to arnis. 
Dawn was fast approaching ; and the Moorish chief, who 
felt himself unequal to an encounter in which he was not 
to be supported by his brethren in the Albaicin, thought 
it prudent to make Ms retreat. This he did with colors 
flying and music playing, all in as oool and orderly a manner 
OB if it had been only a holiday parade. 

Meantime the citizens, thus suddanly startled from their 
bedSj gathered together^ with eager looks and faces white 
with fear, to learn the cause of the tumult ; and their 
alwitt was not diminished hy finding that the enemy had 
been prowling round their dwellings, Uke a troop of moun- 
tftiu wolves, while they had been buried in slumber. The 
marquis of Mondejar called his men to horsey aud would 
have instantly given chase to the invaders^ hut waited 
imtU he had learned the actual condition of the Albaicin, 
where a population of ten thousand Monscoes, had they 
been mischievously inclined, might, notwithstanding the 
timely effoHs of the government to disarm them, have 
proved too strong for the slender Spanish garrison in the 
Alhambra. All, however, was quiet in the Moorish quar- 
ter I and, assured of this, the captain-general sallied out, 
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at the head of his cavalry aad a email corps of foot, in 
^ueat of the enemy. But he bad a truck into the mountain 
passes south of Granada : and Mendoza, after keeping on 
Ha track, as well as the blioding tempest would permit, 
through the greater part of the day, at nightfall gave up 
the pursuit as hopeless, and brought back his way-worn 
cavalcade to the city J 

Aben^Farax imd his troop, meanwhile, traversing the 
snowy skirts of the Sierra Nevadaj came out on the broad 
and populous valley of Leoriuj spreading the tidings overy- 
where^ as they wentj that the insurrection was begun, that 
the Albaicin was in movement, and calling on all true 
believers to take up arms in defence of their faith. The 
summons did not fall on deaf ears. A train had been fired 
which ran along the mountain regions to the south of Qrar 
iiada, Btretching from Almetia and the Murcian borders on 
the east to the neighborhood of Yelez Mala^ on the west. 
In three days the whole cotmtry was in arms. Then burst 
forth the fierce passions of the Arab, — aM that unquench- 
able hate which seventy years of oppression had nourished 
in his bosom, and which now showed itself in one univerBal 
cry for vengeance. The bloody drama opened with the 
massacre of nearly evei^ Christian man within the Moorish 
borders, — and that too with circumstances of a refined and 
dehberate cruelty, of whichj happily, few examples are to 
be found in history. 

The first step, however, in the revolutionary movement 
had been a false one, inasmuch as the insurgents had failed 
to secure possession of the capital, which would have fur- 
nished so important a ^i}d eTappui for future operations. 



' Mormolj Rebelion de loa Moriacos, torn, 1, p. 238, — Mendozaj 
Guerra do Gmimda, pp. 45 — 52.— Miniana, Hiat. de tlspiifla, p. 367. 
^Herrera, Hiatom ileneral, torn, i, p. 726.^FeiTerfta, Hist* d'Ea- 
piigiiB, torn, ii, pp. S73-^75* 
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Yetj if coEttemporarj chroniclerB are correetj this failure 
ahpiild rather be imputed to miscalculation than to 
<wwardio8. According to them, the persona of most oon- 
sidexfttion in tho Albaicin wore many of them wealthy 
ottissenSj acouBtomed to the eaay, luxurious way of life ao 
well suited to the M&orish taste. They had never in- 
tended to poril their fortunes by engaging personally in 
so foimidablo a contest a» that with the CastiMaa crown. 
They had only proposed to urge their simple oountrymen 
in the Alpujarras to sneh a show of resistainoe as should 
intimidate the Spaniardflj and lead them to mitigate, if 
not indeed to re^ind^ the bated ordinance.^ If such was 
their (^culatiou, as the result showed, it miserably failed. 
As the Moriscoes had now proclaimed their indepen- 
dence, it became necessary to choose a sovereign in phu;e 
of the one whose authority they had cast aside. The 
leadera in the Albaicin selected for this dangerous pre- 
eminence a young man who was known to the Spa- 
niarda by his Castilian name of Don Pemando de 
Valor. He was descended in a direct line from the 
ancient house of the Omeyas/ who for nearly four cen- 
turies had sat with gloty on the throne of Cordova. He 
was but twenty- two years of age at the time of his elec- 
tion, and according to a contemporary, who had seen him, 
possessed a comely person and engaging manners. His 
Gomplesion was of a deep olive j his beard was thin j his 
eyes were large and dark, with eyebrows well defined and 
nearly approaching each other, His deportment was truly 



* "Creyondo que lo uno y lo otro aerm parte para que par bieti 
de pa£ RO diese nuova orden qd lo de la prematieOs, fliti UTenturar 
eUos sua poraouafl y bacietidftfl." Miiruiolj Eebelion de loa Mch 
nsoQS, iom, i, p. 23Q^ 

* Beni Umcyyah, in the Arabia* licssording to an indiaputablo 
»atBority> my learood friendj Don Pasctml d^ Gayaog^ofl. Seo hia 
MohBimaedari I^moatlefl in Bpain^ ^oirim, 
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px€7&l ; atid his lofty sentimeDts were worthy of the 
pxiuoely line from whioh ho waa descended* ^^ Notwith- 
ataading this flittering portrait from the pen of a Oaa- 
tHian, hia best recommendation^ to judge from his sub- 
aequeat career^ seema to have been his descent from a line 
of kings. He had been so prodigal fthia way of life that^ 
though so young, h© had squandered his patrimony, and 
was at this very time under arrest for debt. He had the 
fiery temperament of his nation^ and had given evidence 
of it by murdering with his own hand a man who had 
borne testimony against }m Mher in a criminal prosecU' 
tion, Amidst his lujturious sclf-indulgsncc he must be 
allowed to have shown some energy of character and an 
unquestionable courage. He was attached to the institu- 
tiona of hi^ country ; and his ferocious nature was veiled 
under a bland and plausible eiterior, that won him golden 
opinions from the multitude," 

Soon after his election, and just before the irruption of 
Aben-Farax^ the Morisoo prinne succeeded in making hia 
escape from Granada, and, flying to the mountainsj took 
refuge among his own kindred, the powerful family of the 



i& »' Era mancebo de Tcinte y dm aftoa, d© poca barbae <»lor mo* 
reno, verditiegro, cejijoBtOj ojos negros y gnmdea, gentil hombre da 
ouerpo : jocetraba en au talle y garbo bot de etuigro real, ootno en 
verdad lo era, tetiieudo !a$ penaamientog ixsrfespondi&ntos," Hita, 
CkiQiTtw de Grranadfl, tcmi, ii. p. IS. . 

Few will be dlapoaod to acquioaoe in the BaTB^o tone of ciiticism 
with which tho learned Nic. Atitoalo denouncos Hita^s Ghamn'rE^ 
Tolumea as '* Milesian talea^ fit only to amuse the lazy and the liat- 
loBfl." (Uibliothoca Nova, torn, i, p, 5Z&.) Hits was undoubtedly 
the prince of roraaucers ; hut fiction ia not falfiehood ; and wben the 
iioTehat, who served In the war9 of the AlpujarraSj tells uj) of thmga 
which he profeasea to have seen with hia own oyea^ we Xi^y jaiirely 
dto him as an hifltodcal authority. 

u " Oaava do bland ura general ; queria iier tenido por Cabeza, i 
Ko per Rei : la cmeldad, la codida oubiertn engaPl6 & muchoa enlos 
principloa/' MemdoEa^ Querra do Granadai^p. 129. 
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YaJoriB, in the village of Beznar. Here his count rymeii 
gathei*ed round him, and cM>nfir[n^ by acclamation tke 
clioice of blie people of Omnada. For this the ^oting 
chieftain was greatly indebted to the efforts of hia uncle, 
Aben-JahuaTj commonly called El Zaguor^ a maa of mucb. 
authority amoug Ml tribe, who, waiving bis own daims 
to the aceptre^ employed Ms influence in favor of his 
nephew. 

The ceremony of the coronation was of a martial kind, 
well suited to the rough fortunes of the adventurer. Four 
standards, emblazoned with, the Moslem crescent, ware 
spread upon the ground, with their epear-heads severally 
turned towards the four points of the compass. The 
Moorish prince, who bad been previously arrayed in a 
purple robsj with a enmaon scarf or shawl, the insigma 
of royalty, enveloping his shoulderSj knelt down on the 
banners, with his face turned towards Meoca, and, after 
a brief prayer, solemnly swore to live and die in defence 
of bis crown, his faith, and bis subjects. One of the prin- 
cipal attendants, prostrating himself on the ground, kissed 
the footprints of the newly-elected monarch, in token of 
the allegiance of the people* He was then raised on the 
sboulderB of four of the assistants, and borne aloft amidst 
the waving of banners and the loud shouts of the multi^ 
tude, " AUah exalt Muley-Mohammed-Aben-Humeya, lord 
of Andalucia and Granada ! " ^^ Such were the simple forms 
practised in ancient times by the Spanish- Arabian princes, 
when their empire, instead of being contracted within the 

^^ MeDdo^i Giusrra, do Granada^ p> 40. 

The c€remomc@ of tho coronatiati mnko, of oonrao^ a brave ahow 
in Bufo's SfpiQ, One stanza will euffica : — 

^' Eiitoii€«s eoa aplaiiEO k pusieron 
Al Diievo R07 do purpura un veatido, 
y a maiiara de boea Ig cifieroQ 
' Al oudlo 7 ombroB im cendid birulLido», 
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rockj girdle of the mouBtainaf stretched o^er the ledrest 
portions of the Pen insula. ^^ 

The first act of Aben-Humeya wm to make his appoint- 
ments to the chiaif military oMcea. El Zagtier, bis imcle^ 
he made captain-general of his foroea Aben-Farai, who 
had himself aspired to the diadem^ hi^iemoved to a dia- 
tancQj by sending him on an expedition to collect sncE 
treasures as could be gathered from the ChriHtian chuitshea 
in the Alpujanas. He appointed officers to take charge of 
the different MaSj or districtaj iato which the country was 
divided. Having completed these arrangemeate, the new 
monarch — the reyezudo^ or " little king," of the Alpuj arras;, 
as he was contemptuously styled by the Spaniards — trans- 
ferred his residence to the central part of his dominions, 
where he repeated the ceremony of his coronation. He 
made a rapid visit to the most important places iu the 
sierra, everywhere calling on the inhabitwits to r etuni to 
their andent faith, and to throw off the hated yoke of the 
Spaniards. He thea established himself iu the wildest 
parts of the Alpuj arras, where he endeavored to draw his 
forces to a head^ and formed the plan of his campaign. It 
was such as was naturally suggested by the character of 
the country^ whichj broken and precipitous, intersected by 
many a deep ra™e and dangerous pass, afforded excellent 
opportunities for hajfassing an invading foe, and for en- 
tangling him in those inextricable dehles, where a few 
mountaineers acquainted with the ground would be more 

Quatro Tajideraa a fiiiE pies t<^ndieron, 
Una hfizift g1 Leratite eaclapecido, 
Otra a do el sol se cubre en negino relo, 
Y otras das a los polos dos del ciolo/' 

hsk Au^triAHa, fot 24, 

13 'f i^bI ^jg, 1^ antigna. cereznonia con que eligian loa Reyes do la 
Andaluoiaj i despues Ids d6 Gitumdai/' Mendoza, Guonxa de 
Qnmado, p. 40. 
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than a match for an enemy far superior in diadpline and 
numbera* 

While Ab«n-Humeja was thas occupied in preparing 
for the strugglej the work of death had ah-eadj begun 
among the Spanish population of the Alpuja-rraa ; and 
Spaniards were to be fotiod, in greater or leas niimbera, 
in all the Moorish towns and hamleta that dotted the dark 
Bides of the sierras, or nestled in the green valleys at their 
base. Here they dwelt elde by aide with the Moriacoea, 
employed, probably, leaa in the labora of the loom, for 
which the Batives of this region had long been famous, 
than in that carefiil husbandry which they might readily 
have learned from their Mooriah neighbors, and which, 
under their handa, had clothed every spot with verdure, 
making the wilderness to blossom like the rose." Thus 
living in the midst of those who professed the same 
rftUglon with themselves, and in the occasional interchange, 
at least, cf the kind offices of social intercourse, which 
Bometimes led to nearer domestic ties, the Christiana of 
the Alpujarras dwelt in blind aecnrity, little dreaming of 
the mine beneath their feet. 

But no sooner was the first note of insurrection sounded, 
than the scene changed as if by magic. Every Moriaoo 
threw away his maskj and, turning on the Christians, 
showed hjmaelf in his true aspect^ as their avowed and 
mortal enemy. 

A simnltaneonB movement of this kind, through so wide 
an extent of country, intimates a well-<soncerted plan of 
operations ; and wo may shar© in the astonishment of the 



'*Qii0 en la B^cidtiini tionon 
Tal ©itudio, tal deatreBa., 
Qae £ prefi?Qe& do su kozoda 
Hiiodti fe^tmdas la» piodraSx'* 
Gaideron, Anior despues de la Muert«j Jornada II. 
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Castilian 'writers, that a secret of suoh a nature and known 
to so manj indiyiduals should have been so long and fSuth- 
fullj kept,— in the midst, too, of those who had the greatest 
interest in detecting it," — some of them, it may be added, 
spies of the Inquisition, endowed, as they seem to have 
been, with almost supernatural powers for scenting out 
the taint of heresy.^ It argues an intense feeling of hatred 
in the Morisco, that he could have been so long proof 
against the garrulity that loosens the tongue, and against 
the sympathy that so often, in similar situations, imlocks 
the heart to save some friend from the doom of his com- 
panions. But no such instance either of levity or lenity 
occurred among this extraordinary people. And when the 
hour arrived, and the Christians discerned their danger in 
the menacing looks and gestures 'of their Moslem neighbors, 
they were as much astounded by it as the unsuspecting 
traveller on whom, as he heedlessly journeys through som» 
pleasant country, the highwayman has darted from his 
covert by the roadside. 

The first impulse of the Christians seems to have been 
very generally to take refuge in the churches ; and every 
village, however small, had at least one church where the 
two races met together to join in the forms of Christian 
worship. The fugitives thought to find protection in their 
holy places and in the presence of their venerated pastors, 

M *t Tres afioa tuvo en sUenoio 

Esta traicion enoubierta 
Tanto ntlmero de gemtes, 
QoBA, que admira y deva." 

Ibid, ubi supra. 

^8 ** Una oosa mui de notar califica los prindpios desta rebelion, 
que gente de mediana oondioion mostrada £ guardar poco secrete i 
liablar juntos, oallasen tanto tiempo, i tantos bombres, en tierra 
donde bai Alcaldes de oorte i Inqiiisidores, cuya profesion es descu- 
brirdelitos." Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 86. 
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whose spiritual authority had ©xtanded over all the inhabi- 
tanta. But the wild aDimal of the forest, now that he had 
regained hLi fre^dom^ gave little heed to the call of his 
former keeper, — ^uoless it were to turn and rend him. 

Here crowded together hke a herd of panio^stricken deer 
with the hounds upon their traok, the terrified people soon 
foTind the church was no place of securitj, and they took 
refuge in the adjoining tower, as a plaee of greater strength, 
and affording a batter means of defence against an enemy. 
The mob of their purauera then broke into the church,which 
they speedily deapoHed of its ornaments, trampling the 
crucifixes and other religious symbols under their feetj 
rolling the sacred images in the dust, and deaecratiiig the 
altars hj the sacrifice of swine, or by some other act dfr 
noting their scorn and hatred of the Clmstian worship.*' 

The J next assailed the towers, the entrances to which 
'the Spaniards had barricaded as strongly as tbey oould j 
though, unprovided as they were with means of defence, 
except such arms as they had snatched in the hurry of 
their flight, thej could have little hope of standing a siege. 
Unfortunately these towers were built more or lesa of 
wood, which the assailants readily set on fire, and thus 
compelled the miaerable inmates either to surrender or to 
perish in the flames. In aomo instances they obose the 
latter j and the little garrison — men, women, and children 
— were consumed together on one common funeral pile. 
More frequently they shrank from this fearful death, and 
surrendered at the merey of their conquerors, — such mercy 
as made them soon regret that thej had Bot stayed by the 
blazing rafters. 



^^ Blodo, Cfrcniica da Bapafla, p. 680. — "Bobaron laigleaia, hioie* 
roa pedi^as los ratable^ y imoginGSf destruyeron todaa ks oosaa 
iagmiifiHr y no deixaron maldad di sacrilegio qua no oometieron." 
Mi^mol, EeboliOfa do Grimnda^ tota, i. p, 275, 
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The men were speedily separated from the women, and 
driveDj with blowa and imprecationf^ like ^o many cattle, 
to a place of confinement. From this loathsome prison 
thej were dragged out, three or fovLr at a time, day after 
day, the longer to protract their Bufiering^; then, with 
their arms pinioned behind them^ and stripped of their 
clothing, they were thrown into the midst of an infiuiated 
mobj oonalsting of both sex.ea^ who^ armed with awords, 
hfttohetSj and bludgeons, soon felled their yictima to the 
ground, and completed the bloody work. 

The mode of death was often varied to suit the capri- 
cious cruelty of the e^eciitiouera. At Giiecija, where the 
olive grew abundant, there waa a convent of Aiigustine 
monks, who were all murdered by being thrown into 
caldrons of boiling oiL^*^ Sometimes the death of the 
viotim was attended with oircumstanceB of diabohcal 
cruelty not surpassed by anything recorded of our North 
American savages. At a place called Pitres de Ferreyra, 
the priest of the vUlaga was raised by means of a pulley 
to a beam that projected from the tower, and was then 
allowed to drop from a great height upon^ the ground. 
The act was repeated more than once in the presence of 
his aged mother, who, in an agony of grief, embracing her 
dying son, besought him '^ to trust in Qod and the blessed 
YirgiQ, who through these torments would bring him into 
eternal life/* The mangled carcass of the poor victim, 
broken and dislocated in every Umb, was then turned over 
to the Moorish women, who, with their scissors, bodkins, 
and other feminine implements, speedily despatched him**' 



la a Quemaron por voto on Conv^jnto do Frailes Angustmoa, qiie 
se recogicTon a, la Torre QchandoleB por un horado do lo alto azeite 
hirriendo : airviotido^ do la abuiidaccia qna DiiiiS lea di6 on aqiiella 
tierm, para ahogor auj Frailas/^ Mendossiij Gaorra de Qranadaf p* 60. 

J" Marmol, Eebelion de Granada, toax i. p. 271,— Ferreraaj H.ist^ 
d'Eapagne, touL ix. p. 582. 
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Tlie women, indeed^ tlifougbotit this perrsecution, seem 
to have had as rabid a thirst for Tengeance as the men. 
Even the children were encouraged to plaj their pert in 
the "bloody drama ; and many a miserable captive was set 
up as a tai-get to be ahot at with the arrows of the Mooriah 
boys. 

The lage of the barbarians was especially directed 
againat the priests, who had so often poured forth anatbe- 
maa against the religion which the Moslems loved, and 
who, as their spiritual directors, bad so often called them 
to account for offences against the religion which they 
abhorred. At Coadba the priest was stretched out before 
a brazier of live coals until Ms feet, which had bean 
smeared with pitch aud oil| were burned to a cindor. His 
two sisters were compelled to witness the agonies of their 
brotherj which were atill further heightened by the brutal 
treatment which he saw them endure from their tormen- 
tors.20 

Fire was employed as a common mode of torture, by 
way of retaliatiou, it may be, for similar sufferings inflicted 
on the infidel by the Inquisition. Sometimes the punish- 
ments seemed to be contrived so as to form a dendish 
parody on the exercises of the Roman Catholic religion. 
In the town of Filix the pastor was made to take his seat 
before the altar, with his two sacristans, one on either 
side of him. The bell was rung, as if to call tbo people 
together to woi^slupp The sacristans were each provided 
with a roll containing the namea of the congre^tion, 
which they were required to call over, as usual, before the 
Bervicefij in order to see that no one was absent As each 

*** "Y para darl© mayor tormento traxeroa aUi doa KenoanaB 
dotHsUas quo (0111% para quo la Ti^i&ea tnorir, y «n stt prQaeeticiia las 
rittiperwa j midtnitarouJ^ Marmol, Beb«lioa de Graoodaj torn. i. 
p. 816. 
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Moiriaco answered to hie name, be passed before the priest, 
and dealt him a blow with his fist^ or the women plucked 
his heard and hair, accompanying the act with some bitter 
tauntj expreadve of their mortal hate* When every one 
had thus had the opportunity of gratifying his personal 
grudge against his ancient pa«stor, the executioner stepped 
forward^ armed with a razor, with which he BCored the face 
of the ecclesiastic in the detested form of the eroaa, and 
^en, beginning with the fingerSi deliberately proi^eded to 
aever each of the joints of his wretched victim 1^ 

But it is unnecessary to shock the reader with more of 
theae loathsome detailaj enough of which have already been 
given, not merely to prove the vindictive temper of the 
Morisco^ but to suggest the inference that it cordd only 
have been a long course of cruelty and oppression that 
stimulated him to such an awful exhibition of it.^ The 



^ '* Lleg6 tm lierege €, €1 cou una c^T^jaj y le peraiD^ oon ella, 
hendieTidole el rosfcro de alto abaxo, y por tmv^ j y luego le deape^ 
dajs6 cojuntuim iKtr {jojuntura^ j mlombro ^ mlembro/' Ibid, 

p. ais. 

Among: otb^ir kuads of torture whioh they invented, sajn Mendoso, 
th&y filled the cnraie of Manena with gunpowdor, and thon blew 
him np. Gaona do GniJiada, p. 60. 

^ Of all the Spaniah historjaua no one discovors so insatiable 
an appetite for theso horrorg aa Farreraa^ who has doYOtod nearly 
fifty quai^o pagOfi to an acoount of tha diabolical croQlties prac^ 
tked by the Moriscoea in thi9 porAecutiDnj^-makiBg altogether a 
momentous ^contribution to the annok of Christian naartyrology. 
One may doubt, howeTOr, whether the Spaniariia are entirely 
justified in claiming t^e crofm of martyrdom for all who perished 
in this persecution. Those, undoubtedly, have a right to it who 
m^ght have sared their llrefl by renouncing their fiuth \ bat thare 
LH no evidence that thia grace woa extended to aU ; and we noay 
well beliero that the Moriacoea were &tiMulated by other motivaa 
heeidea those of a rellgioua nature,- — such motives as would ^atU" 
rally operate on a ootiqiiercd laco^ burning with hatred of their 
oonquerora and with the thirst of Tengaance for the manilbjd wrongi 
which they had endured. 
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whole number of Cbristiacs who, in the course of o. weak, 
1 thus perkhed in these massacres, — if we are to receive the 
accounts of Caatiliau writers, — was uot lass thau three 
thousand 1^ Considering the Bocial relations which must 
to some extent have been establish ed between those who 
had lived so long in the neighborhood of one another, it 
might be thought that, on some occasions, Hjmpathy would 
have been shown for the sufferers, or that some protecting 
arm would have been stretched out to save a friend or a 
companion from the general doom» But the nearest 
approach to such an act of humanity was given by a Mo- 
iisco who plunged his sword m the body of a Spaniard, in 
order to save him ^m the Ungering death that otherwise 
would await him.^ 

Of the whole Christian population very few of the men 
who fell into the hands of the Moslems escaped with Ufe. 
The women were not always spared. The Morisco womeUj 
especially, who had married Christian husbands and em- 
braced Christianity, which they refused to abjure, became 
the objects of vengeance to their own sex. Sad to say, 
even the innocence and helplessness of childhood proved 
no protection against the fury of persecution. The histo- 
rians record the names of several boys, from ten to twelve 
or thirteen years of ^e, who were barbarously murdered 
because they would not renounce the religion in which 
they had been ntutured for that of Mahomet. If they 
were too young to give a reason for their faith, they had at 



^ " Murieron ei^ pocos mes do quotro 6mi, con muertoa e^qud- 
iitas y no imaginadoB tonnonitcifij tmua de tres mil tDortires/' Van^ 
derbatamon, Don Juan de Aufltria, foL 70« 

** "Bs adelttnt6 un Mora, quo solm 8cr grande aroigo suyo, y 
haciendoBe oncontradiEo con (A en el umbral d& la puorta, le atmvee^ 
utta oapada por el tti^erpd, dialetidole; Toma, amigo, qtio mas 
valo' qu0 te mate yo que otro." Manuol:^ l^b^llon de Oraniida, 
torn. i. p. 27T. 
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least learned the lesson that to renounce it was a great 
sin ; and, when led out like lambs to the slaughter, their 
mothers, we are told, stifling the suggestions of naltural 
affection in obedience to a higher law, urged their children 
not to shrink from the trial, nor to purchase a few jears 
of life at the price of their own souls.^ It is a matter of 
no little gratulation to a Catholic historian, that, amongst 
all those who perished in these frightful massacres, there 
was not one of any age or either sex who could be tempted 
to secure personal safety by the sacrifice of religious con- 
victions.* On the contrary, they employed the brief 
respite that was left them in fortifying one another^s 
courage, and in bearing testimony to the truth in so earnest 
a manner that they might almost seem to have courted the 
crown of martyrdom. Yet among these martyrs there were 
more than one, it is admitted, whose previous way of life 
showed but a dim perception of the value of that religion 
for which they were thus prepared to lay down their 
lives.27 

The chief blame of these indiscriminate proscriptions 
has been laid on Aben-Faraz, the famous dyer of Granada, 
whose appetite for blood seems to have been as insatiable 
as that of any wild beast in the Alpujarras. In executing 
the commission assigned to him by Aben-Humeya, he was 
obliged to visit all parts of the country. Wherever he 

•^^ Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. ix. p. 617. 

•* " Pue gran testimonio de nuestra f(§ i de compararse oon la del 
tiempo de los Apo9toles ; que en tanto numero de gente oomo muri6 
a manos de infieles ninguno huvo que quisiese renegar." Mendoza, 
Guerra de Granada, p. 61. 

*7 "Todos estuyieron tan constantes en la P€, que si bien 
fueron combidados con grandes riquezas j bienes & que la de- 
jasen, oon ninguno se pudo acabar ; aunque entre los martyri- 
zados huovo muchas mugeres, nifios j hombres que havian yivido 
descompuestamente." Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquia de Espafia, 
torn. iL p. 139. 
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came, impatient of the slower movements of his comitiy- 
men in the work of destruction^ he caused the prisons to 
be emptied, and the wretched inmates to be butchered 
before his eyes. At Ugijar he thus directed the execution 
of no less than two hundred and forty Christians, laymen 
and ecclesiastics.*^ His progress through the land was 
literally over the dead bodies of his victims. 

Fierce as he was, Aben-Humeya had some touches of 
humanity in his nature, which made him revolt at the 
wholesale murders perpetrated by his lieutenant. He was 
the more indignant, when, on hastening to Ugijar to save 
the lives of some of the captives, his friends, he found that 
he had come too late, for the man of blood had been there 
before him. He soon after summoned his officer into his 
presence, not with the impolitic design of taxing him with 
his cruelties, but to call him to a reckoning for the treasure 
he had pillaged from the churches ; and dissatisfied, or 
afifecting to be so, with his report, he at once deposed 
Aben-Farax from his command. The ferocious chief sub- 
mitted without a murmur. He descended into the common 
file, and no more appears on the scene. He was one of 
those miscreants who are thrown on the surface by the 
turmoil of a revolution, and, after floating there for a 
while, disappear from sight, and the wave of history closes 
over them for ever. 

>8 n Murieron este dia en Uxixar docientos y quarenta Christianos 
olerigofi y legos, y entre eUos seis canonigos de aquella iglesia^ que 
es oolegial." liarmol, Bebelion de Granada., torn. i. p. 297. 
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I^mo in Graiuada. — ^Muster of Troopa. — Mondejar tokea the Field. — 
Bold Fasaago At Tablates*— Retreat of the Morisooefl. — Combat 
at Alf^arali. — Peiiloua March. —Maasacre at Jubilei. — Tiyj liber- 
ated OhdBtlatii. 

IS6B, 1569, 

As djij after day brought tidinga to the people of GraDada 
of t!xQ barbanties perpetrated Ln the AlpujatraB, tlio whole 
city waa filled with grief and oonsternaticra. The men 
might be aeen gathered together in knots in the pubhc 
squares; the women rati about from houso to house, 
telling the tale of horrorSj which could hardly be exagge- 
rated in the recital. They thronged to the churcheS| 
where the archbishop and the clergy were all day long 
offering up prayers, to avert the wrath of Heaven irom 
Granada* The places of business were abandoned. The 
shops and bootha were closed.' Ab men called to mind 
the late irruption of Aben-Farai, they were filled with 
appreliensions that the same thing "would be attempted 
again ; and rumors went abroad that the mountaineers 
were plotting another descent on the eity, and, with the 
aid of their countrymen in the Albaicin, would soon 

1 ''EatnTftB ias caeaB yermas i tienda^ coFradaaj, suBpeusoel trato^ 
mudadas loa horas do o^Qios dlTinoa i hamanoa ; at'Oiitos loa Eeligi- 
ofloa i oQupados eti oracionea 1 plogai-iaa, oomo eu iuele sn tiempo i 
pimto d© graudee poligroa/' Meudoaa, Guerm de Gmnada, p. B4. 

Mendcffia paints th^ panio of Granada with the pencil of Tacitus^ 
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deluge the streets with the blood of the Ghnstaans. 
Under the influence of these feazs^ some took refiige in the 
fbrtrees of the Alhambn ; others fled into the ouuuLrjF. 
Many kept watch during the kmg ni^t^ whUe those 'who 
withdrew to rest started from their shmibeis at the kasfc 
noise, sappoeing it to be the war-ciy of the Moslem, and 
that the enemy was at the gates. 

Nor was the alann less that was felt by the MoiiaooeB 
in the city, as it was certainly better fomided, — for the 
Morisooes woe the weaker party of the two. They knew 
the apprehensions entertained of them by the CSmstiana^ 
and that when men have the power to rehere themndvcB 
of their fears, they are not apt to be very scropoloas as to 
the means of doing sa They were afiraid to ventore into 
the streets by day, and at ni^t they barricaded their 
houses as in a time of siege.' They well knew that a 
single act of imprudence on their part^ or even the merest 
accident, might bring the Spaniards upon them and lettd 
to a general massacre. Ihey were like the tiaTeller who 
sees the avalanche trembling above him, which the least 
iar of the elements, or his own unwary movements^ may 
dislodge from its slippery basis, and bring down in ruin 
on his head. Thus the two races, inhabitants of the 
same dty, were like two hostile camps, looking on each 
other with watchful and malignant eyes, and ready at any 
moment to oome into deadly conflict 

In this state of things, the Morisooes, anxious to allay 
the apprehensions of the Spaniaids, were profuse in their 
professions of loyalty, and in their assurances that there 
was neither concert nor sympathy between them and 
their ooimtrymen in the Alp^jawaa. The government, to 
give stiU greater confidence to the Christians, freely die- 
tributed arms among them, thus enabling them, as &r as 
• Clroourt, Hlrt. da. Ana>e. d-Bspagne, torn. iL p. m. 
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* possible^ to provide for theif own securitj. The jnha- 
bitants enrolled themselyas in companiei. Tho citizen 
I waa HpeedOy converted into the soldier ; and every mao, 
j of whatever trade or profession, — the mechanic, the 
jnerchant, the lawyer^ — took his turn of military service. 
Evea the advocates, when attending the courts of justice, 
appeared with their weapons by their side * 

But what contributed above all to revive the pnblic con- 
fidence waa the care of the government to atretigthen the 
garrison in the Albambra by the addition of five hundred 
regular troops. When, by these yarioua means, the 
marquis of Mondejar fiaw that tranquiOity was restored 
to the capital, he bestowed all bis thoughts en an expedi- 
Mon into the Alpujarras, desirous to crush the insurrection 
in its bud, and to rescue the unfortunate captives, whose 
&te there excited the most dismal apprehensions amongst 
their friends and relatives in Oranada. He sent forth his 
sunomons accordingly to the gread lards and the cities 
of Andalusia^ to furnish him at once with their con- 
tingents for carrying on the war. The feudal principle 
BtUl obtained in this quarterj requiring the several towns 
to do militaiy service for their possessions, by main- 
taining, when called upon, a certain number of troops 
in the field, at their own expense for three months, and 
at the joint expense of themselves and the government 
for sii months longer.* The system worked well enough 
in those ancient times when a season rarely paased without 

3 " Ed un ptmto se minlaroti todi>s los ofioioa y tratoa en solda- 

deiCB, tanfco qua Jos relfltorea, aecretarioe, letradoSj proQumdores do 

[ In Audieccia entmbon con espad&a en Im QuiJwlQ^^ y uo dexaban de 

pttTBacer may bien en aquella coyuntura." Marmol, Bebelion da 

Grai^a, tom^ i, p. 35B., 

* " Berrian. troa meaos^ pagados por swa pueblos entemmentSj i 
B^U mascB ad^laHtd p^gavau laa puabloa la ixtitod, 1 otra mitad el 
Bai." Moiid<»ft(L, Gu^rra de &ranad% p. B3. 
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a foraj against tke I^fosIetnB, But fiinca the fkll of Gre- 
nada, a long period of inactivity liad followed, and the 
citijsen, rarely smmuoDed to the fields Iie^ lost all tke 
eesential attributes of tlie soldier. The tisual term of 
service was too short to supply the experience and the 
dkcipliae which he needed i and Ur from entering oa 
a campaign with the patriotic or the chivalrous feeling 
that gives dignity to the profeisaion of arms, he brought 
with him the merceimry spirit of a trader, intent only 
on his personal gains, and eager, as soon as he had 
enriched himaelf by a lucky foray, or tko sack of some 
ill-fated city, to return home, and give place to othet«, 
as inexperienced and possessed of aa little subordination 
as himself.^ 

But, however deficient this oivio militia might be in 
tactics, the men were weU provided with arms and mili- 
tary accoutrements ; and as the motley array of troops 
passed over the ve^a^ they made a gallant show, with their 
gay uniforms and bright weapons glancing in the sun, 
while tbej proudly displayed the ancient banners of their 
cities, wMch bad waved over many a field of battle against 
the infidel^ 

But uo part of the warlike spectacle was so brilliant as 
that afforded by the chivalry of the country, — the nobles 
and cavaliers, who, with their retainers and household 
troops, had taken the field with as mtich ftlacrity on the 
present occasion as their fathers had ever shown whea 



' Meiuidiii, ^Ith a fbw Tigotous to^ohiea, haa flketcb^, or rather 
sculpturod ia bold rabefj, the rado and rap^oious charactor of tlio 
AndalusUn soldiery, — '*Mal pngoda i por esto nobien diaoipliuada ; 
mAnttiiiida dol robOp i a tmeoo de Aloanfiar o ooosarrar este mucba 
UlKjrUd, poca VBi^mi^ I lOAiLOfl honr&/' Ibid, p, 103, 

* ** Toda geato luoida y bleu wreada & poo to de gawra^ que oierto 
r«pr«aQt4bu] la pfimpa y &obksa d« mu dudadeH.!' Marmol, 
lidbolion do QranAd% torn, i, p. 396. 
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roused bj tbe cry that the enemy waa over tbe borders.*" 
They were muck inferior in numbers to the militia of the 
towBi. But inferiority of numbers was more than com- 
pensated by excellence of diBcipline, by their perfect 
appointments, and by that chivalrous feeling which made 
tham dii^card every mercenary consideration in the pursuit 
of glory. Such was the feeling of Luis 'B&^t de CastiJl^go, 
the ancient regidor of Cdrdova« WKen offered an inde- 
pendent command J with the emoluments aimezed to it, he 
proudly replied : " I want neither rajik nor pay. I, my 
sonsj my kindred, my whole house, will always be found 
ready to serve our God and our king, It is the title by wiiiob 
we hold our inheritance and our patent of nobility." ^ 

With such loyal and high-mettled cavaliers to support 
him^ Mondejar could not fed doubtful of the success of his 

Q8. They had, however, already met with one reverse^ 
rand he received tidings that his advance-guard, sent to oc^ 
" cupy a strong pass that led into the mountains, had been 
driven from its position, and had sustained something Uke 
a defeat. This would have been atiH mere decisive, had it 
not heen for the courage of certain ecclesiastics^ eight in 
number, — four of tkem Pranciscans and four of the Society 
of Jeausj^-who, as the troops gave way, threw themselves 
into the thick of the fight, and by their example shamed 
the soldiers into nuking a more determined resistance. 
The present war took the form of a religious war ; and 

^ ''Mucbos capitanos fuortea, 

muchoa lucidofl aoldados^ 
ncaA baDdoraa tendidaa, 
y Hu (jiitandarte dorado." 

H.ita^ Guerraa de Granada, tcml. ii, p* 61. 
B Cireourt, Hiat. dea Ambes d'Egpagna^ torn, ii. p. 326. 
Seville alone fumished two tbous^Jid troopE); mth one of the moat 
Uluatrloue oavaUers of tba city at their head. They did not arrive 
howcTsr^ tin a later period of tho welt. See Zofiigai Aunalea dt 
Sevilla, (Madrid, 1677, foK,) p. 6S3. 
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man^ a yalmnt churchman^ onaed with sword and cruotdi, 
bore liis part in it aa ia a cruaade. 

flagtening his preparations, thti captain-general, without 
waiting for further reiuforcements, marched out of Graoada 
on the second of Januar7> 1 569, at the head of a email body, 
which did not exceed in all two thousand foot and four 
himdred horse. He was apeedilj joined by levies from the 
neighboring towns, — from Jaen, Loja, Alhama, Antequera, 
and other places, — which in a few days swelled hie little 
army to double its original size. The capital be left in the 
hands of his son, the count of Tendilla^ — a man of less dia» 
cretion than biu father,, of a sterner and mora impatient 
temper, and one who bad little sympathy for the Moriaoo, 
By his directions, the peasantry of the ^^a were required 
to supply the army with twenty thousand pounds of bread 
daily.' The additional troops stationed in the city, a^s well 
AS those who met there, Eks in a plao6 of rendesTous, on 
their way to the sierra, were all quartered on the inha- 
bitants of the Albaicinj where they freely indulged in the 
usual habits of military license. The Moriacoes still 
retained much of that jealotis sensibility, which leads the 
natives of the East to seclude their wives and daughters 
from the eye of the stranger. It was in vain, however, 
that they urged their complaints in the most respectful 
and deprecatory terms before the governor. The haughty 
Spaniard only answered them with a stem rebuke, whioh 
made the Moriscoes too late repent that they had not 
profited by the opportunity ofiered them by Aben-Forax 
of regaining their independence.^" 

' " Beportid ki lugarefl do la vega en aiete partidoa, y maDd61es, 
mm <mda uao tuvieBe euidadD de llovitr diez mil panes amaBadoa do 
£ doa libfai al campo el dia que la tooo^e de la semaaeu*^ Manttol, 
Eebelicm de Granada, torn. i. p. 404. 

10 »<p^i5 (jute negocio ton adeUnte, que muchoa Morisooa afreo^ 
i^doa Y gastndod se arrspiiitJ^rDi^ por no haber toviado las armaa 
"^iiidci Abea&rax Itw llamaha." Ibid. p. 407. 
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LeaTing Granada, tho captain-general took the most 
direct route, leading along the western slant of the Sierra 
Nevada, th&t mountain range which, with ita frosty peaks 
gUBtening in tke sun like paUaades of ailrer, fenoeB round 
the city on the south, and screens it in the anmmer from 
the acorchiog winds of Africa. Thence he rapidly de- 
scended into the beautiful Tale of Lecrin, which spreads 
out, like a gay carpet embroidered with many a wild-flower, 
to the verge of the AJpuj arras. It was now, however, the 
dead of winter, when the bright coloring of the landscape, 
even in this favored region, watered as it was by numeroua 
fountains and running streams, Kad faded into the sombre 
tints more in harmony with the rude scenes on which the 
Spaniards were about to enter. 

Halting a night at Fadul to r ofresh his troops, Mondejar 
pressed forward to Duroal, which he reached barely in time 
to save Ma advance-guard from a more shameful diaoomfi- 
ture than it had before experienced ; for the enemy, 
pressing it on all sides, was in possession of the principal 
avenues to the town. On the approach of the main body 
of the Spauiards, however, bo made a hasty retreat, and 
established himself in a strong position at the pa^ of 
Tablate, The place was defended by a barranca^ or ravine, 
not formidable from its width, but it^ rocky sides swept 
sheer down to a depth that made the brain of the traveller 
giddy aa he looked into the frightful abyss. The oha^m 
extended at least eight leagues in length, thus serving, 
like a gigantic ditch scooped out by the hand of Kature, to 
afford protection to the beautiful valley against the inroads 
of the fierce tribes of the mountains. 

Across this gulf a frail wooden bridge had beeu oon- 
structed^ forming the only means of access from this 
quarter to the country of the Alpujarras. But this 
structure was now nearly demolished by the Mori^coaa, 
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wHo had taken up the floor, aod removed most of the 
supports^ till the passage of the tottering fabric could not 
Baielj be attempted bj a single individual, much less 
by nn. army." That they did not destroy the bridge al- 
together, probably arose from their desire to re-eatablishj 
aa eoon as possible, their oomnLunicationa with their 
oouiitrymen in the Tallej, 

Meamcvhile, the Moslems ha.d taken iip a position which 
commanded the farther end of the bridge, where they 
calmly awaited the approach of the Spaniards, Their 
army^ which greatly fiuctiiated in its numbers at different 
perioda of the campaign, waa a miscellaneous body, ill diB- 
oiplined and worse armed. Some of the men carried fire- 
arms, some crossbows ; others had only shngs or javehna, 
or even sharp-pointed stakes, — any weapon, in short, how- 
ever rude, which they had contrived to secrete fi'om the 
Spanish officials charged with enforcing the laws for dis- 
arming the Moriscoea. But they were a bold and independent 
race^ inured to a Uie of peril and privation ; and, however 
inferior to the Christians in other respects, they had one 
obviouB advantage in their familiarity with the mountoiii 
wilds in which they had been nurtured from infancy. 

As the Spaniards approached the ravine, they were 
saluted by the enemy^ from the other side, with a shower 
of balls, stones, and arrows, which, falling at random, 
did little miscbieL But as soon as the columns of the 
Ghrietians reached the brow of the &arranc£tt and formed 
into line, they opened a much more eSeoUve fir© on 
their adversaries : and when the heavy gxms with whidi 
Mendoza was provided were got into position, they did 
such exeeutioa oathe enemy that he thought it prudent to 



11 *' Apenas podia ir por <jllft un hombre Hudto ; y aun esfce poco 
piiBo^ \g teniae doecavada y solapiido por los oimienlos, de maxtargp 
qu& SL carg&se mas da nnn peraon^ fuese abaxo/' Tbid. p» 409* 
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abandon the bridge j and take post behind a ming ground, 
which screened him ^m the fire. 

All thoughts were now turned on the mode of crossing 
the ravine ; and many a look of -blank dismay was turned 
on the dilapidated bridge, which, like a spider's web| 
trembling in every breeze, was stretched aarosa the for- 
midable chasm. No one was bold enough to venture 
on this pass of peril. At length a Franciscan raonk^ 
named Chriatoval de Molina, offered himself for the em- 
prise. It was again an eecleeiaatic who was to lead the 
waj ia the path of danger. Slinging his shield across his 
back} with hia robe tucked closely around him^ grasping a 
crucifix in hia left hand, and with his right brandishing 
his aword, the valiant friar set bis foot upon the bridge.^^ 
All eyes were fastened nijon him, as, invoking the name of 
Jesus, he went eomiigeously but cautioualy forward, pick* 
ing his way along the skeleton fabric, which trembled 
imder his weight, as if about to fall in pieces, and precipi- 
tate him into the gulf below. But he was not so to perish ; 
and his safe arrival on the farther side was greeted with 
the shouts of the soldiery, who, ashamed of their hesi- 
tation, now pressed forward to follow in his footsteps* 

The first who ventured had the same good fortune as hia 
predecessor. The second, missing his step or becoming 
dizzy, lost bis foothold, and tumbling headlong, was 
dashed to pieces on the bottom of the ravine* One after 
another^ the soldiers followedj and with fewer casualties 
than might have been expected from the perilous nature of 
the passage. During all this time they experienced no 

^* " Mias tm bendito frajle do la orden dd scrafico padre San Fran- 
ciaoo, lljiiQado fray Chiistoval de Molma, con un Gmcifiio on la mano 
wq^td^^rdfti y 1& eapada deanuda en la derocha, \o» halsitoa oo^tdos ©n 
la ofeta, J una rodela echada & las eispald^, iavocando d podoroso 
tiHOiubrQ de Jd^us, l]og6 al pd^roflo paso, j &a meti6 detenninadEtr^ 
luente por ^/* Marmolj Eflbalion de Granada, torn. i. p. 410. 
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molestation from the eoemy, intimidftted^ perhapa, by the 
imespected audacity of the Spaaiartls, and not oaring to 
oome within the range of the deadly fire of their artillery. 
No sooner had the arquebusiers crossed in sufficient 
Btrangth, than Mondejar, putting himself at their head, 
led them E^ainst the Moslems, Ho was received with a 
spirited ToUay, which had weO-nigh proved fatal to him ; 
and had it not been for his good cuiraaSj that turned 
the ball of an arquebuae, his campaign would have been 
brought to a close at its comiooncement. The sMrmiah 
lasted but a short time, ad the MonEcoes, already dis- 
heartened by the success of the aasailanta, or in obedience 
to the plan of operations marked out by their leader^ 
abandoned their position, and drew off rapidly towards the 
mountains. It was the intention of Aben-Humeya, as 
already noticedj to entangle hi^ enemies in the deSles 
of the sierra, where, independently of the advantage he 
poaaeaaed from a knowledge of the country^ the rugged 
ehajacter of the ground, he conceived, would make it 
impracticable for both cavaby and artilleryj with neither 
of which, he was provided." 

The Spanish commander, resmning his former station, 
employed the night in restoring the bridge, on which his 
men labored to such purpoaej that by morning it was in 



^^ Ibid. p. 410j et aeq* — Mendc^ai Giierra de Gmnadaj pp. 67, S8. 
— Herrej^, HLatoria Greneral, torn. i. p. 736. 

Bita hss oommemoratod tbo bold pa^^ge of the bridge at Tablaba 
in one of tbe r/^mtnc^^ or ballads, with which he baa plentiftiUj 
beflprmkl^ the second volume of bis work^ snd which present a 
Borry contrast to tho bollodfl in the preceding volmnc. Tbesei wbioh 
Ibrm part of the populof mtnHtrelsy' of an Barlier age^ have all the 
racinefls smd flaTor that b^lo^g to tbo native wild-flow@r of the mil* 
The ballada in tbo second volumD are probably the work of Hita 
I lUinflelf,' 'poor imitationB of the aiiti<^itiD, and proving' tbatj if bia 
I and redundant prose ia akin to poetty^ Mb xjoetry is still nearer 
allied toprooe* 
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& condition for boih kis horse and his heavy guns to orosa 
in safety* Meanwhile he received tidinga that a hody of 
a hundred and eighty Spaniards, in the neighboring towa 
of Orgiba, who had thrown themselvea into the tower of 
the church on the breaking out of the insurrection, were 
still holdiDg their positioDj and anxiously looking for 
anccour from their count rjmexi. Pushing forwardj there- 
fore, without loss of time, he resumed hia march across the 
valleyj which was here defended on either side by rugged 
hilla, that, growing bolder as he advanced, announcad Mb 
entrance into the gorges of the Alpujarraa The weather 
was tempeetuoua. The roads were rendered worse than 
UEnaL by the heavy rains and by the tarrentg that de^ 
aded from the hilk. The Spaniards, moreover, suffered 
ELUch from sti^aggling parties of the enemy, who had 
possession of the heights, whence they rolled down huge 
rocks, and hurled missiles of every kind on the heads of 
the invaders. To rid himself of this annoyance, Mondejar 
ordered detachments of horse — one of them under the 
command of his sod, Don Antonio de Mendo^a — to scour 
the oresta of the hills and dislodge the skirmishers. Pio- 
neers were sent in advance, to level the ground and render 
it practicable for the cavahy. The service was admirably 
performed ; and the mountameera^ little acquainted with 
the horse, which they seem to have held in as much, 
terror as did the ancient Mexicans, were so astounded by 
seeing the light-footed Andaluaian steed scaling the rough 
aides of the aierra, along paths where the aportaman would 
hardly venturOj that, without waiting for the charge, they 
speedily quitted the ground, and fell back on the main 
hody of their army* 

ThL^ was posted at Lanjaron, a place but a few miles off, 
where the Moriscoes had profited by a gentle eminence 
that commanded a narrow defile^ to throw up a breastwork 
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of atone and earth, behind which they were intrenched, pre- 
pared, m it would Beem, to give battle to the Spaniards. 

The dajUght had begun to fade, as the latter drew near 
the enamy^i encampment ; and, aa he was unacquainted with 
the ground, Mondejar resolved to poetpone his attack till the 
following morning. The night eat in dark and threatening. 
But a hundred watchflres blazing on the hill-tops illumined 
the sky, and sent a feeble radiance into the gloom of the 
TaUey* All night long the wild notes of the musical 
instnimeiits pecuMar to the Moors, mingling with their 
shrill war-criesj sounded in the ears of the Christiana, 
keeping them under arms, and apprehensive every moment 
of aa attack*^* But a night attack waa contrary to the 
usual tactics of the Moors. Nor, as it appearedj did they 
intend to join battle with the Spaniards at all in thi^ place« 
At leost^ if such had been their design, they changed it. 
For at break of dayj to the stirpriae of the Spaniards^ no 
vestige was to be seen of the Moriscoes, who, abandoning 
their positionj had taken flight, like their own birds of 
prey, into the depths of the mountains, 

Kondejar, not sorry to be spared the delay which an 
encounter must have caused him at a time when every 
moment was so preeious, now rapidly pushed forward to 
Oi^ibft, where he happily arrived in season to relieve the 
garrison, reduced almost to the last extremity, and to put 
to flight the rabble who besieged it. 

In the fulness of their hearts, and with the tears stream- 
ing from their eyes, the poor prisoners came forth from 
their fortress to embrace the deliverers who had rescued 

''* *' Eatuvo alU aquoUa noche £ Tiata de loa eoemigoSj que tesi- 
eodo CKitipodo ol paso con ^nmdea fuegoa por aqnollos oerroa, no 
haciftn siuo tocar stui atabaleijaiaf dulznyiiaa y xabocaa, hBiclendo algi^- 
saras para ftteBQoriiar □ue^troa C!uiatwm?>a, que oon giiaodisktio 
p0<aito ostuYioron tod'09 con lua armoa en Uis tiiAnos." Marmolj, 
Bebelicm da Qmaada, torn. i. p. 413, 
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them from the most terrible of deaths, Their apprehen- 
fiions of such a fate had alone nerTed their soula to ao 
long and heroic a rosistanoe^ Tet they must have sunk 
ere this from faminej had it not been for their politic pre- 
caution of taking with them into the tower several of the 
Moriaco children whoso parents secretlj supplied them with 
food, which served as tli© means of subsistence — scanty 
though it waS"— for the garrison. But as the latter came forth 
into view, their wasted forms and famine-Rtricken visagea 
told a tale of woe that would have softened a heart of flinii* 

The aittiation of Orgiba pointed it out as suitable for & 
fortified post^ to cover the retreat of the arm^, if necses- 
earyj and to protect the convoys of snpphes to be regularlj 
forwarded from Granada. Leaving a small garrison there, 
the captain-generaij without longer delaj, resumed his 
pursuit of the enemy. 

Aben-Humeya had retreated into Poqiieiraj a rugged 
district of the Alpujarms, Here he had posted himself, 
with an army amounting to more than double its former 
numbers, at the extremity of a dangerous defilcj called the 
Pass of Alfajarali. Behind lay the town of Babion, the 
capital of the district in which^ considering it as a place 
of safetyj many of the wealthier Moriscoes had deposited 
their women and their treasures. 

Mondejar's line of march now took Mm into the heart 
of the wildcat regions of the AlpujarraSj where the sceneiy 
assumed a character of eublimity very different from what 
he had met with in the lower levels of the country. Here 
mountaiii rose beyond mountain^ till their hoary headfl, 
soaring above the clouds, entered far into the region of 
eternal enow. The sc^ue was as gloomy as it was grand. 

" Itdd. p. 4l4,^HejTerft, Historia General, tram i. p. 737.— 
Bleda, Grotiica do Eapfliia, p. 6S4. — Mondeza^ Guerm de^ Granada, 
pp, 69, 70*— FerroTBH, Eiat. d'Espagne, torn. t. p. I7. 



Instead of the wide-spreading woods that uHually hang 
round the skirts of lofty mountains, covering up their 
nakedness from the eye^ nothing here was to be seen but 
masses of shattered rock, black as if scathed bj volcanic; 
fires, and heaped one upon another in a sort of wild oon^ 
fusion, as if some tremeudous oonyulsion of nature had 
torn the hiHs from their foundations, and thrown them into 
primitiTo chaos. Yet the industry of the Moriscoes had 
contrived to relieve the savage features of the landscapej 
by scooping out terraces wherever the rocky soil allowed 
it, and raising there the vine and other plan is in bright 
patches of variegated cultnTe^ that lumg like a garland 
round the gaunt and swarthy sierra. 

The temperature was now greatly changed from what 
the army had eiperienced in the valley. The wind, sweep- 
ing down the icy sides of the mountains^ found its way 
through the harness of the cavahers and the light covering 
of the soldiers, benumbing their limbsj and piercing them 
to the very bone. Great difficulty was eiperienced in 
dragging the cannoiL up the steep heights, and along roads 
and passesj which, however easily traversed by the light- 
footed mountaineer, wero but ill-suited to the movements 
of an army clad in the heavy panoply of war. 

The march was conducted in perfect order, the arqae- 
busier 8 occupying the van, and the cavalry riding on either 
flank, while detachxcients of infantry, the main body of 
which occupied the centre, were thrown out to the right 
and left, on the higher grounds along the route of the 
armyj to save it from annoyance from the mountaineers. 

On the thirteenth of January, Mondejar entered the 
narrow defile of AlfiEyarali, at the farther end of which 
the motley multitude that had gathered round the stand- 
ard of Aben-Humeya were already drawn up in battle 
array. His right wing rested on the bold aide of the 
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sierra. The left was defended by a deep ravine, and his 
position was strengthened by more than one ambuscade, 
for which the nature of the ground was eminently favor- 
able." Indeed, ambushes and surprises formed part of 
the regular strategy of the Moorish warrior, who lost heart 
if he failed in these,— like the lion, who, if balked in the 
first spring upon his prey, is said rarely to attempt 
another. 

Putting these wily tactics into practice, the Morisco 
chief, as soon as the Spaniards were fairly entangled in the 
defile, without waiting for them to come into order of 
battle, gave the signal ; and his men, starting up firom glen^ 
thicket, and ravine, or bursting down the hillnsides like 
their own vpnteivtorrents, fell at once on the Christians,— 
front, flank, and rear, — assailing them on every quarter. i7 
Astounded by the fiery suddenness of the assault, the rear- 
guard retreated on the centre, while the aquebusiers in the 
van were thrown into still greater disorder. For a few 
moments it seemed as if the panic would become general 
But the voice of the leader was heard above the tumult, 
and by his prompt and sagacious measures he fortimately 
succeeded in restoring order, and reviving the confidence 
of his men. He detached one body of cavalry, under his 
son-in-law, to the support of the rear, and another to the 
front under the command of his son, Antonio de Mendoza, 
Both executed their commissions with spirit ; and Men- 
doza, outstripping his companions in the haste with which 

^' " A la mano derecha cubiertos con tin sierro, havia emboscados 
quinientos aroabuceros ivallesteros, dem^ desto otraembosoada en 
lo hondo del barranco de mucho mayor numero de gente." Men- 
doza> Guerra de Granada, torn. i. p. 71. 

17 <* Ellos quando pensaron que nuestra gente iva cansada acome- 
tieron por la frente, por el costado, i por la retaguardia, todo a un 
tiempo ; de manera que quasi una bora se pele6 con ellos a todas 
partes i a las espaldas, no sin igualdad i peligro." Ibid, ubi supra. 
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he galloped to the front, thi^ew himself iato the thickest of 
the fight, 'where he waa struck from his horse hy a keavy 
atone, and Tvaa apoedilj Borrounded by the enem/j from 
whose gra&p he was with difficulty, a,nd not tUi after mnoh 
hm'd fightiiig, rescued bj his companiona. His friend, Don 
Alonso PortocarrerOj the scion of a nohle house in Anda- 
lusia, whose sons had alwaya claimed the front of battle 
against the infidel, was twice wounded b j ]>oisoiied arrows j 
for the Moors of the Alpujarras tipped their weapons with 
a deadly poison diatiUed from a weed that grew wild 
among the mountaina." 

A fierce struggle now ensued* For the Jloriaco was 
spurred on by hate, and the recollection of a thousand 
wronga. Ill provided with weapons for attaok| and desti- 
tute of defensive armor, he e3;po3ed himself to the hottest 
of his eneniy*s fire, and endeavored to drag the horsemen 
from their aaddles, while stones and arrows, with which 
some mnaket-haQa were intermingled, fell like rain on the 
weU-tempered harness of the Andaluaian knight a. The 
latter^ now fully roused, plunged boldly into the thickest 
of the Moorish multitude, trampling them under foot, and 
hewing them down, right and left, with their sharp blades. 
The arqucbusiers, at the same time, dehvered a well- 
directed fire on the flank of the MoriscoeSi who, after a 
brave atruggle of an hour's duration, in which they were 
baffled on every quai-ter, quitted the field, covered with their 
aljdnj as precipitately as they had entered it, and, vanishing 
among the mountains, were soon far beyond pursuit.'* 



18 TMh poisoD was Qxtraoted from the aconite^ or wolf ^H-^hflne, 
that grew tife ixmotig the AlptijarrHa. It waa of so malignant a 
naturt) that QiC hlatodim aMiirea U3 tbatj if a drop mingled with 
the blood flowing Eram a wound, the vinia wo\ild aacend the stream 
and diflbae itaelf o^er the whole ajfBtem ! Qiiince-juico waa said to 
fUminfa the heat (intidoto. Ibid. pp. 73^ 74, 

^ Ibid, pp, 71^7*.— Cftbremi Filipe Segoudo, p» 654,—Marmolj 
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. From the field of battle Mondejar marched at once upon 
Bubion, the capital of the district, and now left wholly 
miprotected bj the Moslems. Yet many of their wives 
and daughters remained in it; and what rejoiced the heart 
of Mondejar more than all, was the liberation of a hundred 
and eighty Christian women, who came forth, frantic with 
joy and gratitude, to embrace the knees of their deliverers. 
They had many a tale of horror to tell their countrymen, 
who had now rescued them from a fate worse than that of 
death itself ; for arrangements had been made, it was said^ 
to send away those whose persons offered the greatest 
attractions, to swell the harems of the fierce Barbary 
princes in alliance with the Moriscoes. The town afforded 
a rich booty to the victorious troops, in gold, silver, and 
jewels, together with the finest stuffs, especially of silk, for 
the manufacture of which the people of the country were 
celebrated. As the Spanish commander, unwilling to be 
encumbered with unnecessary baggage, had made no pro- 
vision for transporting the more bulky articles, the greater 
part of them, in the usual exterminating spirit of war, was 
consigned io the flames.^ The soldiers would willingly 
have appropriated to themselves the Moorish women whom 
they found in the place, regarding them as the spoils of 
victory ; but the marquis, greatly to the disgust of his 
followers, humanely interfered for their protection. 

Mondejar now learned that Aben-Humeya, gathering 
the wreck of his forces about him, had taken the route to 
Jubiles, — a place situated in the wildest part of the country, 
where there was a fortress of much strength, in which he 

Bebelion de Granada, torn. i. pp. 416 — 418. — Herrera, Historia 
Graeral, torn. i. p. 737.— Bleda, Cronica de Espafia, p. 684. 

so "Masla priesa de caminar en siguimiento de los enemigos, i la 
fiilta de bagages en que la cargar i gente con que aseguralla, fiie 
dausa de quemar la mayor parte, porque ellos no se aproyechasen." 
Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 75. 
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proposed to mcke a filial Bta.iid agaiiiBt Ms anemiea. De- 
sirotis to follow up the blow before the enemy had time to 
reooyer &om its effed&f Mondejar resutDed hia maiiclL. He 
had not advantsed many leagues before he reached PitreBy 
the principal town is the district of Fenreiras. It wiia a 
place of some importance^ and was rich in the commoditieta 
usually found in the great Moorish towns, where the more 
wealthy of the inhabitants rivalled their brethren of 
Qr&oada in their taste for sumptuous dress mod in the 
ooatly dficorationa of their houses. 

The oonquerors had here the satisfaction of releasing 
a hundred and fifty of their poor countrywomen from the 
captivity in which they had been held, after witnessing 
the massacre of tlieir friends and relatives. The place was 
given up to piUage ; hut the marquis, true to his prin- 
ciplesj notwithstanding the murmurs, and even menaces, 
of his soldierSj would allow no injury to he done to the 
Moorish women who remained Ln it. In this he acted in 
obedienoe to the dictates of sound policy, no less than of 
humanity, which indeed, happily for mankind^ can never 
be disaeTered &om each other. He had no desire to push 
the war to extremities, or to exterminate a race whose 
ingenuity and industry were a fruitful source of revenue to 
the country. He wished, therefore, to leave the door of 
reconciliation still open ; and while he carried fire and 
a word into the enem/s territory, he held out the prospect 
of grace to those who were willing to submit and return to 
their allegiance. 

The route of the army lay through a wild and desolate 
region, whichj from its great elevatiorij was cool even in 
midsummer, and which now, in the month of January, 
wore the dreary aspect of a polar winter. The snow, which 
never melted on the highest peaks of the mountains, lay 
heavily on tlieir broad shoulders, and, sweeping far down 
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their sides, covered up the path of the Spaniards. It was 
with no little difficulty that they could iind a practicable 
passage, especiallj for the train of heavy guns, which were 
dragged along with incredible toil by the united efforts of 
men and horses. The soldiers, bom and bred in the sunny 
plains of Andalusia, were but iU provided against an in- 
tensity of cold of which they had never formed a concep- 
tion. The hands and feet of many were frozea Others, 
benumbed, and exhausted by excessive toil, straggled in 
the rear, and sunk down in the snow-drifbs, or disappeared 
in the treacherous ravines and crevices, which, under their 
glittering mantle, lay concealed from the eye. It fared 
still worse with the Moriscoes, especially with the women 
and children, who, after hanging on the skirts of the 
retreating army, had, the better to elude pursuit, scaled 
the more inaccessible parts of the moimtains, where, taking 
refuge in caverns, they perished in great numbers, of cold 
and hunger.^ 

Meanwhile Aben-Humeya, disheartened by his late re- 
verses, felt too little confidence in the strength of his 
present position to abide there the assault of the Spaniards. 
Quitting the place, therefore, and taking with him his 
women and effects, he directed his course by rapid marches 
towards Patema, his principal residence, which had the 
advantage, by its neighborhood to the Sierra Nevada, of 
affording him, if necessary, the means of escaping into its 
wild and mysterious recesses, where none but a native 
would care to follow him. He left in the castle of Jubfles 
, a great number of Morisco women, who had accompanied 
the army in its retreat, and three hundred men, who, 

^ "Los Moros tomaron lo alto de la sierra^ 7 no pararon hasta 
metene en la nieve, donde perecieron oantidad de mugeres y de 
oriatura de frio." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, torn. i..p. 
437. 
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from Q.g& or iafirmitj, would be Ijkelj to embaJTEss his 
movatnents. 

Oa reaclimg Jtibfles, therefore, the SpatuBh general met 
with no resistance from the helpless garrison who occupied 
the fortress, which, moreover, contsiced a rich hpoty in 
gold, pearls, and precious stones, t^j gi-atify the cnpiditj of 
the soldiere^^ Yet their discontent was expressed in more 
andaciou^ terms than usual at the protection afforded bj 
their commander to Uie Moriaoo women, of whom there 
were more thaji two thousand in the place. Among the 
women found there was also a good number of Christian 
captives, who roused the fierce pasaious of their country- 
men by their piteous recital of the horrors tbey had wit- 
nessed, of the butchery of fathers, husbands, and brothers, 
and of the persecutions to which they had themselves 
been subjected in order to convert them to Islamism 
They besought the captain-general to take pity on their siif 
ferioga, and to avenge their wrougs by putting every mati 
and woman found in the place to the sword.^ It is evi- 
dent that, however prepared they may have been to accept 
the crown of martyrdom rather than abjure their faith, 
tliey gave little heed to the noblest of its precepts, which 
enjoined the forgiveness of their enemies. In this respect 
Moudejar proved himself decidedly the better Christian ; 
for while he Hsteaed with commiseration to their tale of 
woe, and did all he coidd to comfort them in their afflic- 
tion,** he would not abandon the protection of his captives^ 

^ '' Bl MiirquBa les 616 £ boco boda ^l mueble, en que b&bm ricas 
ooiaii de sedn, oro^ plata y aljoftkr, de que cupo ta mejor j niajor 
parte £ Iqb que habian jdo delantQ," Ibid^ p^ 444. 

*3 " No tomen, sefioraa, & vida hombre ni muger de oquestoa 
bflr«geflj que tan maha ban. lido, y tanto zoal hob hfia hedbd/' 
Ibid. 1*. 440, 

'^ *^El Marquea se cntamecid de ver aqusUai pobres mvigorea 
tan kstiioadaa, y ooDBoLaQdolaB fo mejor i^ue pudo," kc. Ibid. 
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male or female, nor resign them to the brutality of his 
soldiers. 

He provided for their safety during the night by allow- 
ing them to occupy the church. But as this would not 
accommodate more than a thousand persons, the remainder, 
including all the men, were quartered in an open square in 
the neighborhood of the building. The Spanish troops 
encamped at no great distance from the spot. 

In the course of the night one of the soldiers found his 
way into the quarters of the captives, and attempted to 
take some freedoms with a Morisco maiden. It so hap- 
pened that her lover, disguised in woman's attire, was at 
her side, having remained with her for her protection. 
His Moorish blood fired at the insult, and he resented it 
by striking his poniard into the body of the Spaniard. 
The cry of the latter soon roused his comrades. Rushing 
to the place, they fell on the young Morisco, who, now 
brandishing a sword which he had snatched from the 
disabled man, laid about him so valiantly that several 
others were wounded. The cry rose that there were armed 
men, disguised as women, among the prisoners. More 
soldiers poured in to the support of their comrades, and 
fell with fury on their helpless victims. The uproar was 
imiversaL On the one side might be heard moans and 
petitions for mercy ; on the other, brutal imprecations, fol- 
lowed by deadly blows, that showed how little the prayers 
for mercy had availed. The hearts of the soldiers were 
harder than the steel with which they struck; for they 
called to mind the cruelties inflicted on their own coun- 
trymen by the Moriscoes. Striking to the right and left, 
they hewed down men and women indiscriminately, — ^both 
equally defenceless. In their blind fury they even woimded 
one another ; for it was not easy to discern friend from 
foe in the obscurity, in which little light was to be had, 
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Bays the olironiclerj except aucii as came from tbe sparks 
of clashing steel or the flash of fire-arms.-^ It wa^ in vain 
that the officers endeavored to call off the men from 
theii* work of butchery. The hot temper of the Andalusian 
wae fully Toused -, and it would have been as easy to atop 
the explosion of the mine when the train has been fired, aa 
to stay Ms fury. It was not till the momiug light showed 
the pavement swimming in gore, and the corpses of the 
helpless victims lying in heaps on one anotherj that hia 
appetite for blood waa satisfied. Great numbers of the 
women, and nearly all the meiij perished in ttia massacre.^ 
Those in the church succeeded in making faat tbe doors, 
and thus excluding their enemies, who made repeated 
efforts to enter the buUding,— The marquis of Mondejaj*, 
indignant at this inhuman outrage perpetrated by bis fol- 
lowers, and at their flagrant disobedience of orders, caused 
B,n inquiry into the affair to be instantly made ; and the 
execution of three of the most guilty proved a salutary 
warning to the Andalusian soldier that there were limits 
beyond wbich it was not safe to try the patience of his 
commander.^ 

Before leaving Jubilea, Mondejar sent off to Granada, 
under a strong escort, the Christian captives who, siuce 
their hberation, had remained with the army. There were 



IS ''Hnbo m\ichf3s aoldadoa heridcSj loB mas quo ae herian nnoft 
i otros^ entendiGndo los quo reman do fuera^ que los que martil- 
laban con las eap^das cran Moro*^ pwurquo eolamoDto las alutnbraba 
ol centollcar del acerOj. y el relampfigiiear do la polvoni do lu« 
arcabucoB qd la teuohrosEv escuridad de li^ nocba." Ibid, p^ 445. 

** "Do los MoHsoofl quasi iiin^uo qued5 tIto, dG laa MoHscaa 
buvQ muuhaH EuuertaSj de Idq uuestfos algunoi) beridus, quo con la 
eacuridad do la noohe se haciiaD dafio unoe & otros.'^ Meudoeii, 
Gu^rm d© Grunado, p> 7T. 

^ Ibid, ubi fiupra. — Bleda, Cnonica de Eapftl^a^ p. 685. — Herreraj 
Hiatoria General, torn* U p. 737.r=*Marmolj Eebelion de Granadj^ 
torn, i, p. Ml, et eeq. — Cabrora^ Fillpe Setgundo, p, 558. 
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eight hundred of them, women and children, — a helpless 
multitude, whose wants were to be provided for, and whose 
presence could not fail greatly to embarrass his move- 
ments. They were obliged to perform that long and 
wearisome journey across the mountains on foot, as there 
were no means of transportation. And piteous was the 
spectacle which they presented when they reached the 
capital As the way-worn wanderers entered by the gate 
of Bib-arranbla, the citizens came forth in crowds to wel- 
come them. A body of cavalry was in the van, — each of 
the troopers holding one or two children on the saddle 
before him, with sometimes a third on the crupper clinging 
to his back. The infantry brought up the rear ; while the 
centre of the procession was occupied by the womeD,-^a 
forlorn and melancholy band, with their heads imdefended 
by any covering from the weather ; their hair, bleached by 
the winter's tempests, streaming wildly over their shoul- 
ders ; their clothes scanty, tattered, and soiled with travel ; 
without stockings, without shoes to protect their feet 
against the cold and flinty roads : while in the lines traced 
upon their countenances the dullest eye might read the 
story of their unparalleled sufferings. Many of the com- 
pany were persons who, unaccustomed to toil, and deli- 
cately nurtured, were but poorly prepared for the trials 
and privations of every kind to which they had been 
subjected.^ 

As their friends and coimtrymen gathered round them, 
to testify their sympathy and listen to the story of their 
misfortunes, the voices of the poor wanderers were choked 
with sobs and lamentations. The grief was contagious ; 

*s "Habia entre ellas muchas duefias nobles, apuestas yhermosas 
doncellas, criadas con mucho regalo, que iban desnudas y descalzas, 
y tan maltratadas del trabajo del captiverio y del camino, que no 
solo quebraban los corazones H los que las conocian, mas aun ^ quien 
no las habia yisto." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, torn. i. p. 448. 
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and the sorrowing and sympathetic multitude accompanied 
the procession like a train of mourners to the motiaster j 
of Our Lady of Victory, in the opposite quarter of the city, 
where services were performed with much solemnity, and 
thanks were offered up for their deliverance from captivity. 
From the church they proceeded to the Alhambra, where 
they were graciously received by the marchioness of Mon- 
dejar, the wife of the captain-general, who did what she 
could to alleviate the miseries of their condition. Those 
who had friends and relations in the city found shelter in 
their houses ; while the rest were kindly welcomed by the 
archbishop of Granada, and by the charitable people of the 
town, who provided them with raiment and whatever was 
necessary for their comfort.*' The stories which the fugi- 
tives had to tell of the horrid scenes they had witnessed 
in the Alpujarras, roused a deeper feeling of hatred in the 
Spaniards towards the Moriscoes, that boded ill for the 
security of the inhabitants of the Albaicin. 

*» " Y volviendo & las cazas del Arzobispo, las que tenian pari- 
entes las llevaron ^ sus posadas, y las otras fueron hospedadas oon 
earidad entre la buena gente, y do limosna se lea oompr^ de vestir y 
de calsar." Ibid, ubi supra. 
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Before the marquis of Mondejar quitted Jubiles, he 
received a visit from seventeen of the principal Moriscoes 
in that part of the country, who came to tender their 
submission, exculpating themselves, at the same time, 
from any share in the insurrection, and humbly suing for 
the captain-general's protection. This, agreeably to his 
policy, he promptly accorded, granting them a safe-conduct, 
with instructions to tell their coimtrymen what he had 
done, and persuade them, if possible, to return to their 
allegiance, as the only way of averting the ruin that else 
would speedily overtake them. This act of clemency, so 
repugnant to the feelings of the Spaniards, was a new 
cause of disgust to his soldiers, who felt that the fair 
terms thus secured by the rebels were little better than 
a victory over themselves.* Yet the good effects of this 
policy were soon made visible, when the marquis resumed 
his march. For, as his favorable dispositions became more 
generally known, numbers of the Moriscoes, and several 

^ " Los soldados no podian llevar & paciencia ver que se tratase de 
medios con los rebeldes ; y quando otro dia se supo que los admitia, 
fiie tan grande la tristeza en el campo, oomo si hubieran perdido U 
Jornada." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. i. p. 443. 
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places on the route, eager! j tendered tteir submisaion, 
imploring hia mercy, and protection against his fbllowers. 

Aben-Hume^i2y meanwhile^ who Is^ at Patema^ with his 
wives and his wajriors gathered aKjand^ saw with dismay 
that Ilia mountain throne wm fast sliding away from be- 
neath Mm, The spirit of diBtmst and disaffection had 
crept into his camp. It was divided into two parties. 
One of these J despairing of further resistance, would have 
come instantly to terms with the enemy. The other still 
adhered to a bolder policy ; but its leaders^ if we may trust 
the Castiliaa writers, were less influenced by patriotic than 
by personal motives, being for the moat part men who bad 
borne so conspicuous a part in the insurrection that they 
could acaroely hope to be included in any amnesty granted 
by the Spaniarda. Snchj in particnlar, were the African 
adventurers, who had distinguished themselves above all 
others by their ferocious persecution of the Chriatianfi, 
They directed, at this time, the counselfl of the Moorish 
prince, fllhng his mind with suspicions of the loyalty of 
some of his followers, especially of the father of one of his 
wives, a person of much authority among the Moriscoes. 
To suspect and to slay were words of much the same im- 
port with Aben-Humeya. He sent for his relative^ and, on 
his entering the apartment, caused him to be despatched 
before his eyea.^ He would have followed this up by the 
murder of some others of the family, if they bad not 
eluded hia gra;sp ; thus establishing his title to a descent 
from those despota of the East, with whom the lives of 
their kindred were of as little account as the vermin in 
their path*' 

i Ibid. p. 456. 

» Abderrtthnittii^ — orj aa epdt by GayajigORj Aljdti-r-rhaEQ<Sn — the 
Firatj the fminder of the dynasty from which Aben-Humeyaolaimod 
hiM doocentj took rofugo in Spain from a bloody pf^rseeutiotii i^ wbii^tL 
BTflry member of hie immurcnxs family is »aid to h«Te p^nahed by 
the pcymitar or tho bow-Btriqg, 
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He was still at the head of a numerous army. Its 
number, indeed, amounting to six thousand men, consti- 
tuted its greatest strength ; for, without discipline, almost 
without arms, it was made up of such rude incongruous 
materials, that, as he already had experience, it could 
never abide the shock of battle from the militia of Castile. 
The Moorish prince had other causes for discouragement 
in the tidings he was hourly receiving of the defection of 
his subjects. The clemency shown by the conqueror was 
doing more for him than his arms, — as the snow which the 
blasts of winter have only bound more closely to the hill- 
side loosens its hold and &lls away imder the soft touch 
of spring. Notwithstanding his late display of audacity, 
the unhappy young man now lost all confidence in his 
own fortunes and in his followers. Sorely perplexed, he 
knew not where to turn. He had little of the constancy 
or courage of the patriot who has perilled his life in a 
great cause ; and he now had recourse to the same expe- 
dient which he had so lately punished with death in his 
&ther-in-law. 

He sent a message to the Marquis of Mondejar, ofifering 
to surrender, and, if time were given, to persuade his 
people to follow his example. Meanwhile he requested 
the Spanish commander to stay his march, and thus pre- 
vent a collision with his troops. Mondejar, though he 
would not consent to this, advanced more leisurely, while 
he opened a negotiation with his enemy. He had already 
come in sight of the rebel forces, when he consented, at 
the request of Aben-Humeya, to halt for a night in the 
neighboring village of Ifiiza, in order to give time for a 
personal interview. This required the troops, some of 
whom had now advanced within musket-range of the 
enemy, to fall back, and take up ground in the rear of 
their present position. In executing this manoeuvre, they 
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came almost in contact with a detachment of the Moorish 
army, who, in their ignorance of its real object, regarding 
the movement as a hostile demonstration, sent a shower 
of arrows and other missiles among the Spaniards, which 
they returned with hearty good-wDl by a volley of mus- 
ketry. The engagement soon became general. Aben- 
Humeya at the time was reading a letter, which he had 
just received from one of Mondejar's staff, arranging the 
place for the interview, when he was startled by the firing, 
and saw with consternation his own men warmly engaged 
with the enemy. Supposing he had been deceived by the 
Spaniards, he flimg the letter on the ground, and throwing 
himself into the saddle, without so much as attempting to 
rally his forces, which were now flying over the field in all 
directions, he took the road to the Sierra Nevada, followed 
by only five or six of his attendants.^ His horse was fleet^ 
and he soon gained the defiles of the mountains. But he 
was hotly pursued ; and, thinking it safer to trust to him- 
self than to his horse, he dismounted, cut the hamstrings 
of the animal, to prevent his being of service to his pur- 
suers, and disappeared in the obscure depths of the sierra, 
where it would have been fruitless to follow him. 

The rout of his army was complete ; and the victors 
might have inflicted an incalculable loss on the fugitives, 
had not the Marquis of Mondejar called off his troops, and 
put a stop to the work of death. He wished to keep open 
as widely as possible the door of reconciliation. His con- 
duct, which was not understood, and could not have been 
appreciated by his men, was stigmatized by them as 

4 <' Y como vid que los Christianos iban la sierra arribay y q«e los 
Buyos hulan desvergonzadamente; entendiendo que todo lo que Don 
Alonso y^negas trataba era engafio, echo las cartas en el suelo, y 
Bubiendo & gran priesa en un caballo, dezd su familia atras, y huyo 
tambien la vuelta de la sierra." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, 
tom. i. p. 460. 
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treachery. They found some amends for their disappoint- 
ment in the pillage of Patema, the residence of Aben- 
Humeya, which, well provided with the costly finery so 
much loved by the Moriscoes, Aimished a welcome booty 
to the conquerors.^ 

Among the Moorish captives were Aben-Humeya's 
mother, two of his sisters, and one of his wives, to whom, 
as usual, Mondejar extended his protection. 

Yet the disposal of his prisoners was a subject of per- 
plexity to the Spanish conmiander. His soldiers, as we 
have seen, would have settled it at once, had their captain 
consented, by appropriating them all as the spoils of 
victory. There were many persons, higher in authority 
than these soldiers, who were of the same way of thinking 
on the subject with them. The question was one of suffi- 
cient importance to come before the government. Philip 
referred it to the coimcil of state ; and, regarding it as a 
case of conscience, in which the interests of religion were 
concerned, he asked the opinion of the Eoyal Audience of 
Granada, over which Deza presided. The final decision 
was what might have been expected from tribunals with 
inquisitors at their head. The Moriscoes, men and women, 
were declared to have incurred by their rebellion the doom 
of slavery. What is more remarkable is the precedent 
dted for this judgment, it being no other than a decision 
of the Council of Toledo, as far back as the time of the 
Visigoths, when certain rebellious Jews were held to have 
forfeited their liberty by an act of rebellion.* The Morisco, 
it was said, should fare no better than the Jew, since he 

^ Ibid. p. 458, et seq. — Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. x. pp. 29. 
—81. — ^Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 80, 81. — Cabrera, Pilipe 
Segundo, pp. 560, 661. — Herrera, Historia General, torn. i. p. 
737. 

' The decision referred to was probably one in the lafit Council of 
Toledo, A.D. 690. See Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, torn. 1. p. 452. 
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was not onljf like him, a. rebel und an infidel^ but an apcka^ \ 
iate to boot. The decisioBj it was understood, was very J 
satisfactory to Pliilip, who, howeyer, " witb the pioTisI 
moderation th&t distiuguiahed so just and considerate a 
prince," ^ so for mitigated the severity of the sentence, in 
tlie pragmatic which he pubbf^hed^ as to exempt from ita ^ 
operation boys under ten years of age and girls under 
eleven. These were to be placed in the care of responsible 
persons, who would give them, the benefits of a Christian 
education. "Unhappily, there is reason to think that the 
good intentions of the government were not very conscien- . 
tionsly carried out in respect to this provision bj those 
intrusted with the execution of it."* 

While the question was pending, Jubfles fell into the 
hands of the viatora ; and Mondejar, not feeling himself at 
liberty to release hia female captives, of whom mere than 
a thousand^ by this event, had come into his possession^ 
dehvered them in charge to three of the principal Moris- 
ooeSj to whom, it may be remembered, he had given letters ■ 
of safe-conduct. They were allowed to restore the women 
to their families, on condition that they should all be tear- 
rendered on the demead of the government. Such an act, 
it must be admitted, implies great confidence in the good 
faith of the Moslems, — a confidence fuEy justified by the 
result. When, in obedience to the pragmatic, they were 
claimed by the government, they were delivered up by their 
famihes, — with the exception of some who had died in the 
mean time,— and the greater part of them were sold by 
public auction in Granada.' 



^ I quote tho words of Marmol t '' Coa una tnodonLoion piodosa^ 
de quo ^liiso tiaar como prinaip^ cotisi(]$rado y juato " Rebelion de 
Granada, torn. i. p. 405* ^ Ibid^ ulii supra. 

» njid. pp. 465, 4S8. 

Meridofa saya they war& all returned j—" a thinfl* n&ror before 
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The only place of any importance which now held out 
against Mondejar, was Las Gu^jaras, situated in the plains 
of Salobrefia, in the direction of Yelez Malaga. This was 
a rocky precipitous hill, on the summit of which nature, 
with little assistance from art, had constructed a sort of 
rude fortress. It was held by a fierce band of Moriscoes, 
who, descending from the heights, swept over the plains, 
carrying on devastating forays, that made them the terror 
of the surrounding country. Mondejar, moved by the 
complaints of the inhabitants, left Ugijar on the fifth of 
February, at the head of his whole array, now much aug- 
mented by the arrival of recent levies, and marched rapidly 
on Qu^jaras. He niet with a more formidable resistance 
than he had expected. His first attempt to carry the 
place was repulsed with a heavy loss on the part of the 
assailants. The Moorish garrison, from its elevated posi- 
tion, poured a storm of missiles on their heads, and, what 
was worse, rolled down huge masses of rock, which, plough- 
ing through the Castilian ranks, overthrew men and horses, 
and did as great execution as would have been done by 
artillery. Eight hundred Spaniards were left dead on the 
field ; and many a noble house in Andalusia had to go into 
mourning for that day's disaster. 

Mondejar, stung by this repulse, — the first reverse his 
arms had experienced, — determined to lead the attack in 
person on the following day. His approaches were made 
with greater caution than before ; and, without mudi 
injury, he succeeded in bringing his arquebusiers on a 
higher level, where their fire swept the enemy's intrench- 
ments, and inflicted on him a terrible loss. Still the sun 
went down, and the place had not surrendered. But El 

seen, whether it arose from fear or obedience, or that there was such 
an abundance of women that they were regarded as little better 
than household furniture." Guerra de Granada, p. 96. 
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ZamaTj its bmve defender, without ammatiition, almost 
without armaj Mt that there was no loflger hope for his 
little garrison. Silently evaeimtitig the place, therefore, 
at dead of nightj the Moriacoea, among whom were both 
women and children, scrambled down the precipice with 
the feailessness of the mountain goat, and made their 
escape without attracting the notice of the Spaniards . 
They left behind only such aa^ from age or infirmity, were 
imable to follow them in their perilous descents 

On the next day, when the Spanish general prepared to 
renew the assanltj great was hia astonishment to find that 
the enemy had vanished, except only a few wretched 
beings, incapable of making any resistance. Ail the evil 
passions of Mondejar's nature had been roused by the 
obstinate defence of the place, and the lives it had cost 
him. In the heat of his wrath^ he ordered the helpless 
prrison to be put to the sword. Ho prayer for mercy was 
heeded. No regard was had to age or to sei. All were cut 
down in the presence of the general, who is o?en said to 
have stimulated the faltering soldiers to go through with 
their bloody work." An act so hard to be reconciled with 
his previous conduct has been referred by some to the 
annoyance which he felt at being so frequently taxed with 
eiceesive lenity to the Morlsooes, an accusation which was 
carried, indeed, before the crown, and which the present 
occasion afforded him the means of effectually disproving. 
However this may h^^ the historian must lament the tar- 
nished honor of a brave and generous chiefj whose character 



i** " Pue tanta k indignaeicin dol Msjquea da Mondejar, que, sin 
perdonsLT |£ muguua. edud m e«xo, immd^ pasar S ^uchillo hombrea y 
mug^TOfl^ quactoa habia ea el fuerte ; y on lu preaencia los hncia 
EDAtar & l03 alaborderoA do su gimnlm^ que no tinstaban Itis megtta 
fW lofl i^lialli^roa y capitane^, ni IflH piadnsas l^frimss de Ioa que 
|i«>liaD la itiktirable vida." Marniol, Rebelion do Granada, torn, i. 
p. 4y3, 
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up to this time had been sullied by none of those acts of 
cruelty which distinguished this sanguinary war." 

But even this cruelty was surpassed by that of his son, 
the Count of Tendilla. El Zamar, the gallant defender of 
the fortress, wandered about among the crags with his 
little daughter, whom he carried in his arms. Famished 
and feinting from fatigue, he was at length overtaken by 
his enemies, and sent off as a prisoner to Granada, where 
the fierce Tendilla caused the flesh to be torn from his 
bones with red-hot pincers, and his mangled carcass, yet 
palpitating with life, to be afterwards quartered. The 
crime of El Zamar was that he had fought too bravely for 
the independence of his nation. 

Having razed the walls of Guajaras to the ground, Mon- 
dejar returned with his blood-stained laurels to his head- 
quarters at Orgiba. Tower and town had gone down before 
him. On every side his arms had proved victorious. But 
one thing was wanting, — ^the capture of Aben-Humeya, the 
** little king " of the Alpujarras. So long as he lived, the 
insurrection, now smothered, might be rekindled at any 
time. He had taken refuge, it was known, in the wilds of 
the Sierra Nevada, where, as the captain-general wrote, he 
was wandeiing from rock to rock with only a handful of 
followers.^ Mondejar sent two detachments of soldiers 

^ Ibid. p. 482 et seq. — ^Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 85 — 95. 
— ^Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. x. pp. 32 — 36. — Bleda, Cronica 
de Espafia, p. 688 et seq. — Herrera, Historia General, torn. i. 
p. 738.— Cabrera, Filipe S^ndo, p. 569. 

The storming of Guajaras is a fjekvorite theme with both chroniclers 
and bards. Among the latter Hita has not failed to hang his gar« 
land of verse on the tombs of more than one illustrious cavalier who 
perished in that bloody strife, and for whose loss "all the noble 
dames of Seville," as he tells us, ** went into mourning." Guerras 
de Gnmada, torn. ii. pp. 112—118. 

IS " Que no habia osado parar en la Alpuxarra, j con solos cincu- 
enta 6 sesenta hombres, que le seguian, andaba huyendodepefia en 
pefia." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. i. p. 46A» 

g2 
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into the sierra, to disoover his hauntsj if possible, and 
aeize upon his person. 

The commander of one of these partieSj named Mal- 
donadOj ascertained that Aben-Humeya, secreting himself 
among the faatnessee of the mountaina by day, would steal 
forth at night J and repair^ with a few of his folio wers^ to a 
place called Meccina^ on the skirtf^ of the sierra. Here he 
found shelter in the house of his kinsman , Aben-Aboo, ona 
of those Moriaeoes who, after the affair of Jubiles, had 
obtained a safe-eonduct from Mondejar, Having gained 
this intelligence and learned the situation of the houie^ 
the Spanish captain marched, with Ms Uttle baud of two 
hundi*ed soldiers in that direction. He made his approach 
with the greatest secrecy. Travelling by night, he reached 
undiscovered the neighborhood of Aben-Aboo*s residoncie. 
Advancing under cover of the darkness, he had arrived 
within gunshot of the dwelling, whea, at this critical 
moment, all Ms precautions were defeated by the careless- 
ness of one of his company, whose arquebuso was acoi- 
dentally discharged. The report, reyerberating from the 
hilla in the silence of night, roused the inmates of the 
house, who slept as the wearied mariner sleeps when hia 
ship is in danger of foundering. One of them. El Zagner, 
the uncle of Aben-HumeyaL, and the person who had been 
mainly instrumental in securing him his crown, — a crown 
of thorns, — was the first roused, and, springing to the 
window, he threw himself dowu, though the height was 
considerable^ and made his way to the mountains. 

His nephew, who lay m another part of the building, 
was not so fortunate. When he reached the window, ha 
saw with dismay the ground in front occupied by a body 
of Castihan troops. Hastening to another window, he 
found it still the same ; his enemies were everywhei^e 
around the house. Bewildered and sorely distresaed, he 
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knew not where to turn. Thus entrapped, and without 
the means of making any terms with his enemies, he knew 
he had as little to hope from their mercy as the wolf has 
from the hunters who have caught him in his lair. The 
Spaniards, meanwhile, were thundering at the door of the 
building for admittance. Fortunately it was well secured. 
A sudden thought occurred to Aben-Humeya, which he 
instantly put in execution. Hastening down . stairs, he 
took his station behind the door, and gently drew the 
bolts. The noise was not heard amidst the din made by 
the assailants, who, finding the door give way, supposed 
they had forced the fastenings, and, pouring in, soon spread 
themselves in every direction over the house in search of 
the fugitive. Aben-Humeya, ensconced behind the door, 
escaped observation; and, when his enemies had disap- 
peared, stole out into the darkness, and, under its friendly 
mantle, succeeded in finding his way to the mountains. 

It was in vain that the Spaniards, enraged at the loss of 
the quarry, questioned Aben-Aboo as to the haunts of his 
kinsman, and of El Zaguer, his uncle, in the sierra. Nor 
could the most excruciating tortures shake his constancy. 
" I may die,** said the brave Morisco, " but my friends will 
live.*' Leaving him for dead, the soldiers returned to the 
camp, taking with them a number of prisoners, his com- 
panions. There was no one of them, however, that was 
not provided with a safe-conduct from the marquis, who 
accordingly set them at liberty, showing a respect for his 
engagements, in which, unhappily, as we shall see here- 
after, he was not too well imitated by his soldiers. The 
heroic Aben-Aboo, though left for dead, did not die, but 
Hved to head another insurrection, and to take ample 
vengeance on his enemies.^ 

^3 The Castilian chronicler cannot refuse his admiration — some- 
what roughly expressed — ^to this brave Morisco, — " este barbaro," 
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While the arms of the marquis of Mondejar were thus 
crowned with success, the war raged yet more fiercely on 
the eastern slopes of the Alpujarras, where a martial race 
of mountaineers threatened a descent on Almeria and the 
neighboring places, keeping the inhabitants in perpetual 
alarm. They accordingly implored the government at 
Granada to take some effectual measures for their reliel 
The president, Deza, in consequence, desired the marquis 
of Los Velez, who held the office of adelantado of the 
adjoining province of Murcia, to muster a force and pro- 
vide for the defence of the frontier. This proceeding was 
regarded by Mondejar*s friends as an insult to that noble- 
man, whose military authority extended over the country 
menaced by the Moriscoes. The act was the more annoy- 
ing, that the person invited to assume the command was a 
rival, between whose house and that of the Mendozas there 
existed an ancient feud. Yet the king sanctioned the 
proceeding, thinking perhaps that Mondejar was not in 
sufficient force to protect the whole region of the Alpu- 
jarras. However this may be, Philip, by this act, brought 
two commanders of equal authority on the theatre of 
action, men who, in their characters and habitual policy, 
were so opposed to each other, that little concert could be 
expected between them. 

Don Luis Fajardo, marquis of Los Velez, was a nobleman 
somewhat advanced in years, most of which had been 
passed in the active duties of military life. He had studied 
the art of war under the great emperor, and had acquired 
the reputation of a prompt and resolute soldier, bold in 



as he calls him, " hijo de aspereza y frialdad indomable, y menos- 
preciador de la muerte." (Marmol, iftebelion de Granada, torn. i. 
p. 508.) The story of the escape of Aben-Humeya is also told, and 
with little discrex>ancy by Cabrera (Filipe Segimdo, p. 573), and 
Ferreras (Hist. d'Espagne, torn. x. pp. 89, 40). 
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aMoQy haughty, indeed oyerbearing, in his deportment, 
and with an inflexible will, not to be shaken by friend or 
foe. The seyerity of his nature had not been softened 
under the stem training of the camp ; and, as his conduct 
in the present expedition showed, he was troubled with 
none of those scruples on the score of humanity which so 
often turned the edge of Mondejar's sword from the de- 
fenceless and the weak. The Moriscoes, who imderstood 
his character well, held him in terror, as they proved by 
the hmi^Br'tobriqitei which they gave him of the ''iron- 
headed devil." " 

The marquis, on receiving the invitation of Deza, lost 
no time in gathering his kindred and numerous vassals 
around him ; and they came with an alacrity which showed 
how willingly they obeyed the summons to a foray over 
the border. His own family was a warlike race, reared 
from the cradle amidst the din of arms. In the present 
expedition he was attended by three of his sons, the 
youngest of whom, a boy of thirteen, had the proud dis- 
tinction of carrying his father's banner.^^ With the levies 
promptly furnished from the neighboring places, Los Velez 
soon found himself supported by a force of greater strength 
than that which followed the standard of Mondejar. At 
the head of this valiant but ill-disciplined array, he struck 

14 «* Quando entendieron que peleaban oontra el campo del 
Idarques de los Velez, i, quien los Moros de aquella tierra septan 
llamar Ibiliz Arraez el Hadid, que quiere decir, diabolo caheza de 
kierroj perdieron esperanza de vitoria." Marmol, Bebelion de 
Oranada, torn. i. p. 4^. 

Hita, who was a native of Murcia, and followed Los Velez to the 
war, gives an elaborate portrait of this powerful chief, whom he 
extols as one of the most valiant captains in the world, rivalling 
in his achievements the Cid, Bernardo del Carpio, or any other 
hero of greatest renown in Spain. Guerras de Granada^, torn. ii. 
p. 68 ei seq. 

19 Circourt, Hist, des Arabes d'Espagne, torn. ii. p. 346. 
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into the gloomy goi^es of the mountainsj resolved on 
briDgiag tho enemy at once to battle. 

Our limits will not allow room for tho details of s, cam- 
pfti^, which in its general features hears so close a resem- 
blance to that already described. Indeed, the coQteet was 
too nnaqyal to afford a subject of much interest to the 
general reader, while the details are of still less importance 
m a mihtaiy view, from the total ignorance ahowa by the 
Moriacoes of the aji; of war. 

The fate of the campaign was decided by three battlea^ 
fought successively at Huecija, Pilix, and Ohanez, — ^places 
all lying in the eastern ranges of the AJpuj arras. That of 
Filii was the most sanguinary* A gi'eat number of strag- 
glers hung on the stirts of the Morisoo army ; and besides 
sii thousand — many of them women ^*^- — left dead upon 
the fieldj there were two thousand children^ we are told, 
butchered by the Spaniards.*? Some fled for refuge to the 
caves and thickets ; but they were speedily dragged frota 
their hiding-placeij and massacred hy the soldiers, in cold 
blood. Others, to escape death from the hands of their 
enemies, threw themselves headlong down the precipices, 
—some of them with their infants in their arms, — and 
thus naiserably perished* '*Tlie cruelties committed by 
the troops," sajs one of the army, who chronicles its 
achievements, " were such as the pen refuses to record.^ I 

i« ** Mas raugerea qui© bombres," eayji Mefndo^a^ Guerra do 
Omna^j p, &3> 

1^ " En II1011OS de doB Ikoras fueroii mti^rtaa maa de sets mil 
perQOtu)£ entre liombrea y mugerefl ; y do idSciflj d^f^c uno hnsta 
dies aJloSj hshm mast do doa toil degiolkdoa." Hita^ Guerre^ de 
Gmcfid^, torn. ii. p. 12S, 

We may hope this is an ei&ggemtioii of the romntioeT. MetidoKa 
sayjs nothiug of the fildldreD ^ and reduces tha alaia to sevcm hundreds 
But Hita was hx the action. 

^^ " La soldatlesca que andaba auelta por ol logar ootnetltf oruel- 
dades iiiau.ditaa, y que la pluma bq resiste £ Iratiserihir/' IMd> p» 12£^ 
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niTBel^'* he adds, ** saw the corpse of a Morisco woman, 
ooTered with wounds, stretched upon the ground, with six 
of her children lying dead around her. She had succeeded 
m protecting a seventh, still an infeuit, with her hody ; and 
thon^ the lances which pierced her had passed through 
its dothes, it had marvellously escaped any injury. It 
ma dinging," he continues, ^ to its dead mother s bosom, 
from which it drew milk that was mingled with blood. I 
carried it away and saved it." ^* For the credit of human 
nature, he records some other instances of a like kind, 
showing that a spark of humanity might occasionally be 
struck out from the flinty breasts of these marauders. 

The field of battle afforded a rich harvest for the victors, 
who stripped the dead, and rifled the bodies of the women, 
of collars, bracelets, ornaments of gold and silver, and 
costly jewels, with which the Moorish female loved to 
decorate her person. Sated with plunder, the soldiers 
took the first occasion to leave their colors and return to 
their homes. Their places were soon supplied, as the dis- 
play of their riches sharpened the appetites of their coun- 
tiymen, who eagerly flocked to the banner of a chief that 
was sure to lead them on to victory and plunder. But 
that chie^ with all his stern authority, was no match for 
the spirit of insubordination that reigned among his 
troops ; and, when he attempted to punish one of their 
number for a gross act of disobedience, he was made to 
understand that there were three thousand in the camp, 
ready to stand by their comrade and protect him from 
injury.* 

!• " El nillo airastrando como pudd se Ueg6 ^ ella, y numdo del 
dmeo de mamar, ae asid de los pechos de la madre, sacan d o leche 
meacJada oon U migre de las heridas." Ibid. p. 126. 

so " AdTirfcieiido al misino tiempo que hay tres mil bombres 
paiaanos aoyoa poestos sobre kw annas, y deddidos ^ perder la rida 
porMlvarie." Ibid. p. 132. 
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The wild excesses of the soldiery were strangely mingled 
with a respect for the forms of religion, that intimated 
the natm*e of the war in which they were engaged. Before 
entering into action the whole army knelt down in prayer, 
solemnly invoking the protection of Heaven on its cham- 
pions. After the battle of Ohanez, where the moimtain 
streams were so polluted with gore that the Spaniards 
foimd it difficult to slake their thirst, they proceeded to 
celebrate their Jtte of the Purification of the V'irgin.*^ 
A procession was formed to the church, which was headed 
by the marquis of Los Yelez and his chivalry, clad in com- 
plete mail, and bearing white tapers in their hands. Then 
came the Christian women, who had been rescued from 
captivity, dressed, by the generaVs command, in robes of 
blue and white, as the appropriate colors of the Virgin.** 
The rear was brought up by a body of friars and other 
ecclesiastics, who had taken part in the crusade. The pror 
cession passed slowly between the files of the soldiery, 
who saluted it with volleys of musketry as it entered 
the church, where Te Demi was chanted, and the whole 
company prostrated themselves in adoration of the Lord 
of Hosts, who had given his enemies into their hands. 

From this solemn act of devotion, the troops proceeded 

21 Hita has devoted one of the most spirited of his romancii to 
the rout of Ohanez. The opening stanza may show the tone of it. 

*' Las tremolantes banderas 
del grande Fajardo parten 
para las Nevadas Sierras, 
y van camino de Ohanez, 
Ay de Ohanez I " 

» " TodoB los oaballeros y oapitanes en la prooesion armados de 
todas BUS armas, con volas de cera blanoa en las manos, que se laa 
habian enviado para aquel dia desde su casa, y todas las ChristiaDas 
en medio vestidas de azul y bianco, que por ser colores aplicadoe & 
nuestra Seflora, mand6 el Marques que las vistiesen de aquella 
manera £ su costa." Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, torn. i. p. 46d. 
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to the work of pillage, in which the commander, unlike his 
riyal, the marquis of Mondejar, joined as heartily as the 
meaneet of his followers. The Moorish captives, to the 
number of sixteen hundred, among whom, we are told, were 
many young and beautiful maidens, instead of meeting with 
the protection thej had receired from the more generous 
Mondejar, were delivered up to the licentious soldiery ; and 
for a fortnight there reigned throughout the camp a car- 
nival of the wildest riot and debauchery.^ In -this strange 
confusion of the religious sentiment and of crimes most 
revolting to humanity, we see the characteristic features 
of the crusade. Nowhere do we find such a free range 
given to the worst passions of our nature, as in the wars 
of religion, — where each party considers itself as arrayed 
against the enemies of God, and where the sanctity of the 
cause throws a veil over the foulest transgressions, that 
hides their enormity from the eye of the transgressor. 

While the Moriscoes were stunned by the fierce blows 
thus dealt in rapid succession by the iron-hearted marquis, 
the mild and liberal policy^of his rival was still more effec- 
tually reducing his enemies to obedience. Disheartened 
by their reverses, exhausted by fatigue and hunger, as they 
roved among the mountains, without raiment to clothe 
or a home to shelter them, the wretched wanderers came 
in one after another to sue for pardon. Nearly all the 
towns and villages in the district assigned to Mondejar, 
oppressed with like feelings of despondency, sent deputa- 
tions to the Spanish quarters, to tender their submission 
and to sue for his protection. While these were gra- 

^ " Tray^ndofie muchas moras hermosas, pues pasaron de tresoi- 
entas laa que so tomaron alii ; y babiendolas tenido los soldados i, 
mi voluntad mas de quince dias, al cabo de ellos mand6 el marques 
que las Ueyasen & la iglesia." Hita, Guerras de Granada, torn. ii. 
p. 165. 
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ciously received, the general provided for the future se-l 
curity of his coaquDsta^ by eatabliahing garriHona in the 
principal pkcea, and by sending small detachments to 
different parts, to act &s a aort of armed pohce for the , 
maintenance of order. In thia way, eays a contemporary^ 
the tranquillity of the country was eo weU establbhedj 
that small parties of ten or a dozen soldi ersj wandered 
unmolested from one end of it to the other.** 

Mondejar, at the same time, wrote to the king, to ac- 
quaint him with the actual state of things. He besought 
hie master to deal mercifully with the csonqnered people^ 
and thus afford him the means of redeeming the pledges 
he had gi?en for the favorable dispositions of the Govern- 
tnent>^ He made another communication to the marquis 
of Los Yelez, urging that nobleman to co-operate with him 
in the same humane policy, ae the one best suited to the 
interests of the country. But hia riral took a very dif- 
ferent view of the matter ; and he plainly told the mar- 
quis of Mondejar, that it would require more than one 
pitched battle yet to break the spirit of the Moriscoes j 
and that J since they thought so differently on the subject, 
the only way left was for each commander to take tha 
course he judged beat.^ 

Unfottunatelyj there were others — men, too, of influenoe 



^^ " For monera que ja estj^ba la Alpuxorra tan llans^ qua dies j 
dooe eoldados iban ds wnoa ]agajNia en otros^, sin halliu- qui^n htfi 
eiiojaae/' Mormoli RobsUou do Granada^ torn* i. p. 438. 

Mendo^a fully confimifl Mannoru i^ix>mit of the quiot state of the 
C50untrj% Guerra de Granflda^ pp, 96, &7, 

^ " Lo suplicaso de bu part^ los admitiesej, hal^ietidoso miBericoiv 
dioBamente con los que no fueaeu muy aulpades, paruque 61 pndiese 
ouinplir la palabra que tenia ya dada & los reducidos, enteudieiido 
■er aquel camino el maa breve par& acabar oon ©Uos por la via de 
equidad." Marmol, Hebe^lien de Granada^ torn. i« p. iSS. 

*" '■ Que hicies© por su parte lo que pndioae, porquo anal haria 
U do la Buya," Ibid. p. 470. 
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at the oomi-— who were of the same stem way of thinking 
as the marquis of Los Yelez ; men acting under the im- 
pulse of religious bigotry, of implacable hatred of the 
MofilemSy and of a keen remembrance of the outrages they 
had committed. There were others who, more basely* 
tiioug^t only of themselves and of the profit they should 
deriye from the continuance of the war. 

Among those of the former class was the president, 
Deza^ with the members of the Audience and the civil 
authorities in Granada. Always viewing the proceedings 
of the captain-general with an unfriendly eye, they loudly 
denounced his policy to the king, condemning his ill-timed 
hmty to a crafty race, who would profit by it to rally from 
their late disasters, and to form new plans of rebellion. It 
was not right, they said, that outrages like those perpe- 
trated against both divine and human majesty should go un- 
punished.^ • Mondejar's enemies did not stop here, but 
accused him of defrauding the exchequer of its dues, — the 
fifth of the spoils of war gained in battle from the infidel. 
Finally^ they charged him with having shown want of 
respect for the civil authorities of Granada, in omitting to 
communicate to them his plan of operations. 

The marquis, advised by his friends at court of these ma- 
licious attempts to ruin his credit with the government, 
despatched a confidential envoy to Madrid, to present his 
case before his sovereign and to refute the accusations of 
his enemies. The charge of peculation seems to have 
made no impression on the mind of a prince who would 
not have been slow to suspect had there been any ground 
for suspicion. There may have been stronger groimds for 
the complaint of want of deference to the civil authorities 
of Granada. The best vindication of his conduct in this 

S7 « Dezar sin castigo exemplar & quien tantos crimenes habian 
coinetido contra la Mageatad divina y huTnana" Ibid. p. 499. 
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particular niust be found in the cliaracter and conduct of 
hh adversaries. From the first, Beza and the munici- 
pality had regarded him with jealouaj, and dona aU in 
their power to thwart his plans and circumsorihe his 
authority. It is only confidence that begets confidence, 
Mondejar, early accustomed to command, was prohahly 
too impatient of opposition.^ He chafed nnder the ob- 
stacles and annoyances thrown in his way by his narrow- 
minded rivals* We have not the means before tjs of 
coming to a conclusive judgment on the merits of the 
controversy j but from what we know of the marquis's 
accusers J with the wily inquisitor at their head, we shall 
hardly err by casting our sympathies into the scale of the 
frank and generous-hearted soldier^ who, while those that 
thufc censured him were living at ease in the capital, had 
beea fighting and following up the enemy, amidst the win- 
ter's tempests and across mountains covered with snow ; 
and who, in litide more than a months without other aid 
than the disorderly levies of the cities, had quelltjd a 
dangerous revolt, and restored tranquillity to the land. 

Philip was greatly perplexed by the different accounts 
sent to him of the posture of affairs in Granada. Monde- 
jar s agent suggested to the counoil of state that H would 
be well if his majesty would do as his father, Charles the 
Hfth, would have done in the like case, — repair himself 
to the scene of action, and observe the actual state of 
things with his own eyes. But the suggestion found no 
favor with the minister, Espinosa, who affected to hold 
the Morisooes in such contempt, that a measure of this 
kind, he declared, would be derogatory to the royal dignity. 



^ *'M MarquBs," nays Meudoza, '' homhre de eatretjha i rigarofla • 
dlficiplLDaj {iriiido a! favor de su nhuelo i padre en gran ofiaio. Bin 
iguol ni coTitrajclictor, impaciente de tonmr compafiia, cc^mimicaTa 
^tia consojcMi oomigq miflmo.'* Qnerra de Granada^ p^ 103. 
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A better course would be for his majestj to send some 
one as his representative, clothed with full powers to take 
charge of the war, and of a rank so manifestly pre-eminent, 
that neither of the two commanders now in the field could 
take umbrage at his appointment over their heads. 

This suggestion, as the politic minister doubtless had 
foreseen, was much more to Philip's taste than that of his 
going in person to the scene of strife ; for, however little 
he might shrink from anj amount of labor in the closet, 
he had, as we have seen, a sluggish temperament, that 
indisposed him to much bodilj exertion. The plan of 
sending some one to represent the monarch at the seat of 
war was accordingly approved ; and the person selected 
for this responsible office was Philip's bastard brother, 
Don John of Austria.^ 

Rumors of what was going on in the cabinet at Madrid, 
reaching Granada from time to time, were followed by the 
most mischievous consequences. The troops, in particular, 
had no sooner learned that the marquis of Mondejar 
was about to be superseded in the command, than they 
threw off the little restraint he had been hitherto able to 
impose on them, and abandoned themselves to the violence 
and rapine to which they were so well disposed, and which 
seemed now to be countenanced by the president and the 
authorities in Granada. The very patrols whom Mondejar 
had commissioned to keep the peace were the first to set 
the example of violating it. They invaded the hamlets and 
houses they were sent to protect, plimdered them of their 
contents, and committed the foulest outrages on their in- 
mates. The garrisons in the principal towns imitated their 
example, canying on their depredations, indeed, on a still 

•8 Mendozft, Guerra de Granada, p. 115 et seq. — ^Marmol, Rebelion 
de GranadEi, torn. i. pp. 511 — 513. — Miniana, HistoriadeEspafla, p. 
876.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, pp. 578, 574. 
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larger scale. Even the capital, under the very eyes of the 
count of Tendilla, sent out detachments of soldiers, who 
with ruthless violence trampled down the green planta- 
tions in the valleys, sacked the villages, and dragged away 
the inhabitants from the midst of their blazing dwellings 
into captivity .30 

It was with the deepest indignation that the marquis of 
Mondejar saw the fine web of policy he had been so busily 
contriving thus wantonly rent asunder by the very hands 
that should have protected it. He now longed as ardently 
as any in the province for the coming of some one intrusted 
with authority to enforce obedience from the turbulent 
soldiery, — a task of still greater difficulty than the con- 
quest of the enemy. While such was the state of things, 
an event occurred in Granada, which, in its general cha- 
racter, may remind one of some of the most atrocious 
scenes of the French Revolution. 

In the beginning of the troubles, the president had 
caused a number of Moriscoes, amounting to not less 
than a hundred and fifty, it is said, to be arrested and 
thrown into the prison of the Chancery. Certain trea- 
sonable designs, of which they had been suspected for a 
long time, furnished the feeble pretext for this violent 
proceeding. Some few, indeed, were imprisoned for debt. 
But the greater number were wealthy men, who enjoyed 
the highest consideration among their countrymen. They 
had been suffered to remain in confinement during the 
whole of the campaign, thus serving, in some sort^ 
as hostages for the good behavior of the people of the 
Albaidn. 

Early in March, a rumor was circulated that the moun- 

so Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. p. 8 et seq. — ^Mendosa, 
Guerra de Granada, pp. d7, 128,— Miniana, Historia de Espafia, p. 
876.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, pp. 675, 576. 
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taineers headed by Aben-Humeya, whose father and 
brother were among the prisoners, were prepared to make 
a descent on the city by night, and, with the assistance 
of the inhabitants of the Albaicin, to begin the work of 
destruction by assaulting the prison of the Chancery and 
liberating their countrymen. This report, readily believed, 
caused the greatest alarm among the citizens, boding no 
good to the unhappy prisoners. On the evening of the 
seventeenth, Deza received intelligence that lights had 
been seen on some of the neighboring mountains, which 
seemed to be of the nature of signals, as they were an- 
swered by corresponding lights in some of the houses in 
the Albaicin. The assault, it was said, would doubtlesf 
be made that very night. The president appears to have 
taken no measures for the protection of the city. But, on 
receiving the information, he at once communicated it t j 
the alcayde of the prison, and directed him to provide for 
the security of his prisoners. The alcayde lost no time 
in gathering his friends about him, and caused arms to be 
distributed among a body of Spaniards, of whom there 
appears to have been a considerable number confined in 
the place at this time. Thus prepared, they all remained, 
as in silent expectation of some great event. 

At length, some time before midnight, the guard posted 
in the Campana, one of the towers of the Alhambra, stnick 
the bell with a succession of rapid strokes, such as were 
used to give an alarm. In a moment every Spaniard in 
the prison was on his feet ; and, the alcayde throwing open 
the doors and leading the way, they fell at once on their 
defenceless victims, confined in another quarter of the 
building. As many of these were old and infirm, and 
most of them inoffensive citizens, whose quiet way of life 
had little fitted them for brawl or battle, and who were 
now destitute of arms of any kind, they seemed to be as 

yOL.111. H 
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easy victims as the sheep into whose fold the famishing 
wolves have broken in the absence of the shepherd. Yet 
they did not give up their lives without an effort to save 
them. Despair lent them strength, and snatching up 
chairs, benches, or any other article of furniture in their 
cells, they endeavored to make good their defence against 
the assailants. Some, exerting a vigor which despair only 
couU have given, succeeded in wrenching stones from the 
walls or iron bars from the windows, and thus supplied 
themselves with the means, not merely of defence, but of 
doing some mischief to the assailants, in their turn. They 
fought, in short, like men who are fighting for their lives. 
Some, however, losing all hope of escape, piled together 
a heap of mats, bedding, and other combustibles, and, 
kindling them with their torches, threw themselves into 
the flames, intending in this way to set fire to the build- 
ing, and to perish in one general conflagration with their 
murderers.2^ But the flames they had kindled were joon 
extinguished in their own blood, and their mangled re- 
mains were left to blacken among the cinders of their 
funeral pile. 

For two hours the deadly conflict between parties so 
imequaUy matched had continued ; the one shouting its 
old war-cry of " Saint lago," as if fighting on an open field ; 
the other, if we may take the Castilian account, calling on 
their prophet to come to their assistance. But no power, 
divine or human, interposed in their behalf; and, not- 
withstanding the wild uproar caused by men engaged in a 
mortal struggle, by the sound of heavy blows and falling 



•1 " Otrofl, oomo desesperados, juntando esteras, tascos y otras 
oosaa secas, que pudiesen arder, se metian entre sus mesmas llamas, 
y las avivaban, para que ardiendo la carcel y la Audiencia, pereci- 
esen todos los que estaban dentro." Marmol. Bebelion de Granada, 
torn. i. p. 517. 
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missiles, by the yells of the yictors and the dying moans 
and agonies of the vanquished, no noise to give token of 
what was going on— if we are to credit the chroniclers — 
found its way beyond the walls of the prison. Even the 
guard stationed in the court-yard, we are assured, were not 
roused from their slumbers.^^ 

At length some rumour of what was passing reached the 
city, where the story ran that the Moriscoes were in arms 
against their keepers, and would soon probably get posses- 
sion of the gaol. This report was enough for the people, 
who, roused by the alarm-bell, were now in a state of 
excitement that disposed them to any deed of violence. 
Snatching up their weapons, they rushed, or rather flew, 
like vultures snu€&ng the carrion from afar, to the scene of 
slaughter. Strengthened by this reinforcement, the assail- 
ants in the prison soon completed the work of death ; and, 
when the morning light broke through the grated windows, 
it disclosed the full extent of the tragedy. Of all the 
Moriscoes only two had escaped, — ^the fether and brother 
of Aben-Humeya, over whom a guard had been especially 
set. Five Spaniards were slain, and seventeen wounded, 
showing the fierce resistance made by the Moslems, though 
destitute of arms.^ 

Such was the massacre in the prison of the Chancery of 
Granada, which, as already intimated, nowhere finds a 
more fitting parallel than in the murders perpetrated on a 
still larger scale, during the French Kevolution, in the 
famous massacres of September. But the miscreants who 
perpetrated these enormities were the tools of a sanguinary 

•• Ibid, ubi supra. 

JO " Los mataron & todos, sin dexar hombrer & vida, sino fueron 
los dos que defendi6 la guardia que tenian." Ibid, ubi supra. — See 
also Mendozdy Guerra de Granada^ p. 122; Herrera, Historia 
General, torn. 1. p. 744. 

h2 
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faction, that was regarded with horror by every friend of 
humanity in the country. In Granada, on the other hand, 
it was the government itself, or at least those of highest 
authority in it, who were responsible for the deed. For 
who can doubt that a proceeding, the success of which 
depended on the concurrence of so many circumstances as 
to preclude the idea of accident, must have been coun- 
tenanced, if not contrived, by those who had the direction 
of affairs ? 

Another feature, not the least striking in the case, is 
the apathy shown by contemporary writers, — men who on 
more than one occasion have been wilHng to testify their 
sympathy for the sufferings of the Moriscoea One of these 
chroniclers, after telling the piteous tale, coolly remarks 
that it was a good thing for the alcayde of the prison, who 
pocketed a large sum of money which had been found on 
the persons of the wealthy Moors. Another, after noticing 
the imputation of an intended rising on the part of the 
prisoners as in the highest degree absurd, dismisses the 
subject by telling us that "the Moriscoes were a weak, 
scatter-brained race, with just wit enough to bring on 
themselves such a mishap^* — as he pleasantly terms the 
massacre.3* The government of Madrid received the 
largest share of the price of blood : for when the wives 
and families of the deceased claimed the inheritance of 
their estates, in some cases very large, their claims were 
rejected — on what grounds we are not told — by the alcaydes 
of the Court of Audience in Granada, and the estates were 
confiscated to the use of the crown. Such a decision, 
remarks a chronicler, may lead one to infer that the 
prisoners had been guilty of even more heinous offences 

** *' Havia en ellos culpadoa en platicas i demonstraciones, i todos 
en deseo ; gente flaca, liviana, inhabil para todo^ sino para dar 
ocasion a su desventura." Mendoza, Giierra de Granada^ p. 122. 
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than those commonly imputed to them.^ The impartial 
reader will probably come to a very different conclusion ; 
and since it was the opulent burghers who weretthus 
marked out for destruction, he may naturally infer that 
the baser passion of avarice mingled with the feelings of 
fear and hatred in bringing about the massacre. 

However this may be, so foul a deed placed an impas- 
sable gulf between the Spaniards and the Moriscoes. It 
taught the latter that they could no longer rely on their 
perfidious enemy, who, while he was holding out to them 
one hand in token of reconciliation, was raising the other 
to smite them to the ground. A cry of vengeance ran 
through all the borders of the Alpuj arras. Again the 
mountaineers rose in arms. They cut off stragglers, way- 
laid the patrols whom Mondejar had distributed throughout 
the country, and even menaced the mihtary posts of the 
Spaniards. On some occasions, they encountered the 
latter with success in the open field, and in one instance 
defeated and slew a large body of Christians, as they were 
returning from a foray laden with plunder. Finally, they 
invited Aben-Humeya to return and resume the command, 
promising to stand by him to the last. The chief obeyed 
the call, and, leaving his retreat in the Sierra Nevada, 
again took possession of his domains, and, planting his 
blood-red flag on his native hills,^^ soon gathered around 
him a more formidable host than before. He even affected 

^ ** Las culpas dp los quales debieron ser mayores de lo que 
aqui se escribe, porque despues pidiendo las mugeres y hijos de 
los muertos sus dotes y liaciendas ante los alcaldes del crimen 
de aquella Audiencia, y saliendo el fiscal & la causa, se form6 
proceso en forma ; y por sentencias y revista fueron condenados, 
y aplicados todos sus bienes al Real fisco." Martool, Rebelion 
de Granada, torn. i. p. 517. 

** " Levant6 im Estandarte bermejo, que mostrava el lugar de la 
persona del Rei a manera de Guion." Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, 
p. 118. 
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a greater pomp than he had before displayed. He sur- 
rounded himself with a body-guard of four hundred arque- 
busiors.^ He divided his army into battalions and com- 
panies, and endeavoured to introduce into it something of 
the oi^ganization and tactics of the Spaniards.^ He sent 
his brother Abdallah to Constantinople^ to represent his 
condition to the Sultan, and to implore him to make com- 
mon cause with his Moslem brethren in the Peninsula. In 
short, rebellion assumed a more audacious front than at 
any time during the previous campaign ; and the Chris- 
tians of Andalusia and Granada looked with the greatest 
anxiety for the coming of a commander possessed of suffi- 
cient authority to infuse harmony into the councils of the 
rival chiefs, to enforce obedience from the turbulent 
soldiery, and to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. 

^ " Para segoridad de su persona pag6 arcabuoeria de guardia, 
que fue creciendo hasta quatrocientos hombres." Ibid, ubi supra. 

^ " Sigui6 nuestra orden de Guerra, reparti6 la gente por esqua- 
dras, juntdla eo compafLias, nombrd Capitanes." Ibid, ubi supra. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BEBSXUON OF THE MORIBCOES. 

Early Life of Don John of Austria. — Acknowledged bj Philip. — 
His Thirst for Distinction. — His Cruise in the Mediterranean. 
Hade Ck>mmander-in-Chief. — The War renewed. — Bemoval of 
the Moriscoes. 

1569. 

As Don John of Austria is to occupj an important place, 
not only in the war with the Moriscoes, but in some of the 
most memorable scenes in the remainder of this history^ it 
will be proper to acquaint the reader with what is known 
of the earlier part of his carear. Yet it is precisely over 
this part of it that a veil of mystery hangs, which no 
industry of the historian has been able wholly to remove. 
It seems probable that he was bom in the year 1547.^ 
rhe twenty-fourth of February is assigned by common 
consent — ^I hardly know on what ground — as the day 
of his birth. It was also, it may be remembered, the 
birth-day of his father, Charles the Fifth. His mother, 
Barbara Blomberg, was an inhabitant of Batisbon, in 
Germany. She is described as a beautiful young girl, who 
attracted the emperor's notice several years after the 

1 This, which is two years later than the date commonly 
assigned by historians, seems to be settled by the researohes of 
Lafiiente. (See Historia General de Espafia, (Madrid, 1854,) 
torn. xiii. p. 437, note.) Among other evidence adduced by the 
historian is that of a medal struck in honor of Don John's victory 
at Lepanto, in the year 1571, the inscription on which expressly 
states that he was twenty-four years of age. 
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death of the Empress Isabella.^ The Spanish chroniclers 
claim a noble descent for Barbara.^ Indeed, it would go 
hard but a Spaniard could make out a pedigree for his 
hero. Yet there are several circumstances which suggest 
the idea that the mother of Don John must have occupied 
a very humble position. 

Subsequently to her connection with Charles she mar- 
ried a German named Kegell, on whom the emperor be- 
stowed the of&ce of commissary.* The only other notice, 
80 far as I am aware, which Charles took of his former 
mistress, was the settlement on her of a yearly pension of 
two hundred florins, which he made the day before his 
death.^ It was certainly not a princely legacy, and infers 
that the object of it must have been in a humble condition 
in life to have rendered it important to her comfort. We 
are led to the same conclusion by the mystery thrown 
around the birth of the child, forming so strong a contrast 
to the publicity given to the birth of the emperor's natural 
daughter, Margaret of Parma, whose mother could boast 
that in her veins flowed some of the best blood of the 
Netherlands. 



* VaQderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 3. — ^Villa&fie, Vida 
y Virtudes de Dofia Magdalena de Ulloa, (Salamanca, 1722,) p. S6. 
— See also Lafuente, Historia de Espafia, torn. ziii. p. 432. 

This last historian has made the parentage of John of Austria 
the subject of a particular discussion in the Bevista de Ambos 
Mundos, No. 3. 

^ Yanderhammen, alluding to the doubts thrown on the rank of 
his hero's mother, consoles himself with the reflection ihat, if there 
was any deficiency in this particular, no one can deny that it was 
more than compensated by the proud origin of her imperial lover. 
Don Juan de Austria, fol. 3. 

^ Lafuente, Hist, de Espafia, tom. xiii. p. 432, note. 

B Qachard, Betraite et Mort de Charles-Quint, tom. ii. p. 506. 

In a private interview with Luis Quixada, the evening before his 
death, the emperor gave him six hundred gold crowns to purchase 
the above-mentioned pension. 
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For three years the boy, who received the name of 
Qeronimo, remained under his mother's roof, when, by 
Charies's order, he was placed in the hands of a Fleming 
named Maffi, a musician in the imperial band. This man 
transferred his residence to Leganes, a village in Castile, 
not &r from Madrid The instrument still exists that con- 
tains the agreement by which Maffi, after acknowledging 
the receipt of a hundred florins, engages for fifty florins 
annually to bring up the child with as much care as if he 
were his own.' It was a moderate allowance, certainly, for 
the nurture of one who was some day to come before the 
world as the son of an emperor. It showed that Charles 
was fond of a bargain, — though at the expense of his own 
offiipring. 

No instruction was provided for the child except such 
as he could pick up from the parish priest, who, as he 
knew as little as Maffi did of the secret of Geronimo's 
birth, probably bestowed no more attention on him than 
on the other lads of the village. And we cannot doubt 
that a boy of his lively temper must have preferred pas- 
sing his days in the open fields, to confinement in the 
house and listening to the homilies of his teacher. As 
he grew in years, he distinguished himself above his young 
companions by his courage. He took the lead in all their 
rustic sports, and gave token of his belligerent propensities 
by making war on the birds in the orchards, on whom he 
did great execution with his little crossbow.' 

Four years were passed in this hardy way of life, which, 
if it did nothing else for the boy, had the advantage of 

• This interesting document was found among the testamentary 
papers of Charles the Fifth. A copy of it has been preserved 
among the manuscripts of Cardinal Granvelle. Papiers d'Etat, 
torn. It. pp. 499, 600. 

7 " CJastava buena parte del dia en tirar con una baUestilla a los 
pazaroB." Yanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 10. 
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strengthening his constitution for the serious trials of 
manhood, when the emperor thought it was time to place 
him in a situation where he would receive a better train- 
ing than could be found in the cottage of a peasant. He 
was accordingly transferred to the protection of Luis 
Quixada, Charles's trusty major-domo, who received the 
child into his family at Villagarcia, in the neighbourhood 
of Valladolid. The emperor showed his usual discernment 
in the selection of a guardian for his son. Quixada, with 
bis zeal for the faith, his loyalty, his nice sentiment of 
honor, was the very type of the Castilian hidalgo in his 
best form ; while he possessed all those knightly qualities 
which made him the perfect mirror of the antique chivalry. 
His wife, Dofia Magdalena de Ulloa, sister of the marquis 
of Mota, was a lady yet more illustrious for her virtues 
than for her rank. She had naturally the most to do with 
the training of the boy's earlier years; and under her 
discipline it was scarcely possible that one of so generous 
a nature should fail to acquire the courtly breeding and 
refinement of taste which shed a lustre over the stem 
character of the soldier. 

However much Quixada may have reposed on his wife's 
discretion, he did not think proper to try it, in the present 
instance, by communicating to her the secret of Geronimo's 
birth. He spoke of him as the son of a great man, his 
dear friend, expressing his desire that his wife would re- 
ceive him as her own child. This was the less difficult, as 
Magdalena had no children of her own. The solicitude 
shown by her lord may possibly have suggested to her the 
idea that the boy was more nearly related to him than he 
chose to acknowledge,— in short, that he was the offspring 
of some intrigue of Quixada previous to his marriage.' 

8 " Y puede ser llegase & sospecliar, si acaso tendria por Padre & 
8u Esposo." YUla&fie, Vida de Magdalena de Ulloa, p. 38. 
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But an event which took place not long after the child's 
introduction into the fftmilj is said to have awakened in 
her aospioions of an origin more in accordance with the 
troth. The house at YiUagarcia took fire ; and, as it was 
in the nighty the flames gained such head that thej were 
not discovered till thej burst through the windows. The 
noise in the street roused the sleeping inmates; and 
Qnixada^ thinking first of his charge, sprang from his bed, 
and rushing into Qeronimo*s apartment, snatched up the 
affiighted child, and bore him in his arms to a place of 
safety. He then re-entered the house, and, forcing his 
way through the smoke and flames, succeeded in extri- 
cating his wife from her perilous situation. This sacrifice 
of love to loyalty, is panegyrized by a Castilian chronicler 
as a rare achievement, far transcending any act of heroism 
of which antiquity could boast.**' Whether Magdalena 
looked with the same complacency on the proceeding we 
are not informed. Certain it is, however, that the interest 
shown by her husband in the child had no power to excite 
any feeling of jealousy in her bosom. . On the contrary, it 
seemed rather to strengthen her own interest in the boy, 
whose imcommon beauty and affectionate disposition soon 
called forth all the tenderness of her nature. She took 
him to her heart, and treated him with all the fondness of 
a mother, — a feeling warmly reciprocated by the object of 

• " Accion sing^ilar y rara, y que dexa atras quantas la Anti- 
guedad celebra por peregrinas." Vanderhammen, Don Joan de 
Austria^ fol. 31. 

According to another biogri^lier, two firea occurred to Quixada^ 
one in Villagaroia and one in Valladolid. On each of these 
oocaaions the house was destroyed, but his ward was saved, borne 
off by the good knight in his arms. ( Villafafie, Vida de Magdalena 
de Ulloa, pp. 44, 63.) The coincidences are too much opposed to 
the doctrine of chances to commend themselves i-eadily to oiur faith. 
Vanderhammen's reflection was drawn forth by the second fire, the 
only one he notices. It appUes, however, equally well to both. 
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it, who, to the day of his death, regarded her with the 
truest feelings of filial love and reverence. 

In 1558, the year after his retirement to Yuste, Charles 
the Fifth, whether from a wish to see his son, or, as is 
quite as probable, in the hope of making Quixada more 
contented with his situation, desired his major-domo to 
bring his family to the adjoining village of Cuaoos. While 
there, the young Geronimo must doubtless sometimes 
have accompanied his mother, as he called Dofia Magdalena, 
in her visits to the monastery. Indeed, his biographer 
assures us that the sight of him operated like a panacea 
on the emperor's health.^® We find no allusion to him, 
however, in any of the letters from Yuste ; and, if he did 
go there, we may be sure that Charles had sufficient con- 
trol over himself not to betray, by any indiscreet show of 
fondness, his relationship to the child." One tradition 
respecting him lingered to a late period among the people 
of Cuacos, where the peasants, it is said, pelted bim with 
stones as he was robbing their orchards. It was the first 
lesson in war of the future hero of Lepanto. 

There is no reason to doubt that the boy witnessed the 
obsequies of the emperor. One who was present tells us 
that he saw him there, dressed in full mourning, and 
standing by the side of Quixada, for whose page he passed 
among the brethren of the convent.** We may well be- 

10 Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 16. 

11 Indeed, Siguenza, who may have had it from the monks of 
Yuste, tells us that the "boy sometimes was casually seen by the 
emperor, who was careful to maintain his usual reserve and dignified 
demeanor, so that no one could suspect his secret. Once or twice," 
adds the Jeronymite fiftther, ** the lad entered the apartment of his 
fietther, who doubtless spoke to him as he would have spoken to any 
other boy.*' Historia de la Orden de San Geronimo, tom. iii. 
p. 205. 

13 Belation d'un Beligieux de Yuste, ap. Gktchard, Betraite et 
Mort de Charles-Quint, tom. ii. p. 55. ' 
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Here that a spectacle so solemn and affecting as these 
funeral ceremonies must have sunk deep into his young 
mind, and heightened the feelings of veneration with 
which he always regarded the memory of his father. It 
was perhaps the appearance of Oeronimo as one of the 
mourners that first suggested the idea of his relationship 
to the emperor. We find a letter from Quixada to Philip, 
dated soon after, in which he speaks of rumors on the 
subject as current in the neighborhood." 

Among the testamentary papers of Charles was found 
one in an envelope, sealed with his private seal, and ad- 
dressed to his son Philip, or, in case of his death, to his 
grandson, Carlos, or whoever might be in possession of 
the crown. It was dated in 1554, before his retirement 
to Yuste. It acknowledged his connexion with a German 
maiden, and the birth of a son named Geronimo. The 
mother's name was not given. He pointed out the quarter 
where information could be got respecting the chiJd, who 
was then living with the violin-player at Leganes. He 
expressed the wish that he should be trained up for the 
ecclesiastical profession, and that, when old enough, he 
should enter a convent of one of the reformed orders. 
Charles would not, however, have any constraint put on 
the inclinations of the boy, and in case of his preferring 
a secular life, he would have a suitable estate settled on 
him in the kingdom of Naples, with an annual income of 
between thirty and forty thousand ducats. Whatever 
course Geronimo might take, the emperor requested that 
he should receive all the honor and consideration due to 
him as his son. His letter concluded by saying that, 

^ *' Hallo tan ptiblico aqui lo que toca aquella persona que V. 
W^ sabe que est^ & mi cargo que me ha espantado, y esp^ntame 
muchomas las particularidades que sobrello oyo." Ibid. torn. i. 
p. 449. 
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although for obvious reasons he had not inserted these 
directions in his will, he wished them to be held of the 
same validity as if he had.^^ Philip seems from the first 
to have so regarded them, though, as he was then in 
Flanders, he resolved to postpone the public acknow- 
ledgment of his brother till his return to Spain. 

Meanwhile the rumors in regard to Geronimo's birth 
had reached the ears of the regent Joanna. With natural 
curiosity she ordered her secretary to write to Quixada 
and ascertain the truth of the report. The trusty hidalgo 
endeavoured to evade the question, by saying that some 
years since a friend of his had entrusted a boy to his care ; 
but as no allusion whatever was made to the child in the 
emperor's will, the story of their relationship to each other 
should be treated as idle gossip.^^ The reply did not 
satisfy Joanna, who seems to have settled it in her own 
mind that the story was well founded. She took an occa- 
sion soon after to write to Doj&a Magdalena, during her 
husband's absence from home, expressing her wish that 
the lady would bring the boy where she could see him. 
The place selected was at an auto da /e shout to be cele- 
brated in Yalladolid. Dofia Magdalena, reluctant as she 
was, felt herself compelled to receive the request from 
such a source as a command, which she had no right to 
disobey. One might have thought that a ceremony so 
heart-rending and appalling in its character as an auto 
dafe would be the last to be selected for the indulgence of 

^* A copy of this interesting document was found in the collection 
of Granvelle at Besan9on, and has been lately published in the 
beautiful edition of the cardinal's papers. Papiers d'Etat, torn. iv. 
p. 495 et seq. 

u " Que pues Su M^ en su testamento ni codecilo, no haaia 
memoria d^, que era razon tenello por burla, y que no sabia que 
poder responder otra oosa, en pttblico ni en secreto." Gktchard, 
Betraite et Mort de Charles-Quint, torn. i. p. 446. 
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any feeling of a light and joyous nature. But the Spaniard 
of that and of a much later age regarded this as the sweetest 
aacrifioe that could be offered to the Almighty; and he 
went to it with the same indifference to the sufferings 
of the victim — probably with the same love of excite- 
ment — which he would have felt in going to a bull- 

On the day which had been named, Magdalena and her 
charge took their seats on the carpeted platform reserved 
for persons of rank, in full view of the scaffold appropriated 
to the martyrs who were to suffer for conscience' sake. 
It was in the midst of the august company here assembled, 
that the son of Charles the Fifth was to receive his first 
lesson in the school of persecution ; that he was to learn 
to steel his heart against sympathy with hiunan suffering ; 
to learn, above all, that compassion for the heretic was 
a crime of the deepest dye. It was a terrible lesson for 
one so young, — of an age when the mind is most open to 
impressions ; and the bitter fruits of it were to'be discerned 
ere long in the war with the Moriscoes. 

As the royal ti*ain approached the place occupied by 
Do£a Magdalena, the regent paused and looked around for 
the boy. Magdalena had thrown her mantle about him, to 
conceal him as much as possible from the public eye. 
She now drew it aside ; and Joanna looked so long and 
earnestly on the child, that he shrunk abashed from her 
gaze. It was not, however, before she had recognized in 
his bright blue eyes, his ample forehead, and the rich 
yellow locks that clustered round his head, some of the 
peculiarities, of the Austrian line, though happily without 
the deformity of the protruding lip, which was no less its 
characteristic. Her heart yearned with the tenderness of 
a sister, as she felt convinced that the same blood flowed 
in his veins as in her own ; and stooping down, she threw 
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her arms around his neck, and, kissing him, called him by 
the endearing name of brother.'* She would have per- 
suaded him to go with her and sit by her side. But the 
boy, clinging closely to his foster-mother, refused to leave 
her for the stranger lady. 

This curious scene attracted the attention of the sur- 
rounding spectators, which was hardly diverted from the 
child by the appearance of the prisoners on the scaffold to 
receive their sentences. When these had been pronounced, 
and the wretched victims led away to execution, the mul- 
titude pressed so eagerly round Magdalena and the boy, 
that it was with difficulty the guards could keep them 
back, till the regent, seeing the awkwardness of their 
situation, sent one of her train, the count of Orsono, to 
their relief ; and that nobleman, forcing his way through 
the crowd, carried off Geronimo in his arms to the royal 
carriage.*' 

It was not long before all mystery was dispelled by the 
public acknowledgment of the child as the son of the 
emperor. One of the first acts of Philip, after his return 
to Spain, in 1659, was to arrange an interview with his 
brother. The place assigned for the meeting was an ex- 
tensive park, not far from Valladolid, in the neighbour- 
hood of the convent of La Espina, a spot much resorted to 

*' *' La Princesa al punto arrebatada del amor, le abra^b, y besb, 
sin reparar en el lugar que estava, y el acto que exercia. Llamble 
hermano, y tratble de Alteza." Vanderhammen, Don Juan de 
Austria, fol. 23. 

^7 " Llego el caso a estado, que le huvo de tomar en bra^os el 
Conde Osomo hasta la carro^a de la Princesa, porque le gozassen 
todos." Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 25. 

The story must be admitted to be a strange one, considering the 
pimctilious character of the Castilian court, and the reserved and 
decorous habits of Joanna. But the author, born and bred in the 
palace, had access, as he tells us, to the very highest sources of infor- 
mation, oral and written. 
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hj the CadtiliaQ princes of the older time for the pleaBures 
of the chase. 

On the appointed day, Qnixada, richly dressed, and 
mounted on the best horse in his stables, rode forth, at 
the head of his vassals, to meet the king, with the little 
Geronimo, simply attired and on a common palfrey, by his 
side. They had gone but a few miles, when they heard, 
through the woods, the sound of horses' hoofis, announcing 
the approach of the royal cavalcade. Quixada halted, and, 
alighting, drew near to Geronimo, with much deference in 
his manner, and, dropping on one knee, begged permission 
to kiss his hand. At the same time he desired his ward 
to dismount, and take the charger which he had himself 
been riding. Geronimo was sorely bewildered by what he 
would have thought a merry jest on the part of his guar- 
dian, had not his sedate and dignified character forbidden 
the supposition. Recovering from his astonishment, he 
complied with his guardian's directions ; and the vision of 
future greatness must have flashed on his mind, if, as we 
are told, when preparing to mount, he turned round to 
Quixada, and with an affected air of dignity, told him 
that, "since things were so, he might hold the stirrup 
for him,"" 

They had not proceeded fer when they came in sight 
of the royal party. Quixada pointed out the king to his 
ward, adding that his majesty had something of import- 
ance to communicate to him. They then dismoimted; 
and the boy, by his guardian's instructions, drawing near 
to PhiUp, knelt down and begged leave to kiss his majesty's 
hand. The king, graciously extending it, looked intently 

18 tt Vnelto ya en si de la suspension primera, alarg6 la mano, y 
inont6 en el caballo ; y aun se dice que con airosa Grandeza, afiadi6 ; 
Pues si eso es asi tened el estribo." Yillafaiie, Vida de Dofla Mag- 
dalena de Ulloa^ p. 51. 

VOL. in, I 
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on the youth ; and at length broke silence by asking ''if 
he knew who was his father.** Geronimo, disconcerted by 
the abruptness of the question, and, indeed, if the reports 
of his origin had ever reached his ears, ignorant of their 
truth, cast his eyes on the ground and made no answer. 
Philip, not displeased with his embarrassment, was well 
satisfied, doubtless, to read in his intelligent countenance 
and noble mien an assurance that he would do no discredit 
to his birth. Alighting from his horse, he embraced 
Geronimo, exclaiming, "Take courage, my child, you are 
descended from a great man. The Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, now in glory, is your father as well as mine.*'^' 
Then, turning to the lords who stood around, he presented 
the boy to them as the son of their late sovereign and his 
own brother. The courtiers, with the ready instinct of 
their tribe, ever prompt to worship the rising sun, pressed 
eagerly forward to pay their obeisance to Geronimo. The 
scene was concluded by the king's buckling a sword on his 
brother's side, and throwing around his neck the sparkling 
collar of the Golden Fleece. 

The tidings of this strange event soon spread over the 
neighborhood, for there were many more witnesses of the 
ceremony than those who took part in it ; and the king 
and his retinue found, on their return, a multitude of 
people gathering along the route, eager to get a glimpse of 
this newly discovered gem of royalty. The sight of the 
handsome youth ciiHed forth a burst of noisy enthusiasm 
from the populace, and the air rung with their tumultuous 
vivas as the royal party rode through the streets of the 
ancient city of Valladolid. Philip expressed his satis&c- 
tion at the events of the day, by declaring that '^ he had 

19 "Macte, inquit, animo puer, prsBnobilis viri filius es tu: 
CaroluB Quiotus Imperator, qui coelo degit, utriusque nostriim pator 
est." Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 608. 
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never met better sport in his life, or brought back game so 
much to his mind.*' ** 

Having thus publicly acknowledged his brother, the king 
determined to provide for him an establishment suited to 
his ocmdition. He assigned him for his residence one 
of the best mansions in Madrid. He was furnished with a 
mmaerous band of retainers, and as great state was main- 
tained in his household as in that of a prince of the blood. 
The count of Priego acted as. his chief major-domo ; Don 
Luis Carnllo, the eldest son of that noble, was made captain 
of the guard ; and Don Luis de Cdrdova master of the horse. 
In shorty nobles and cavaliers of the best blood in Castile 
did not disdain to hold offices in the service of the peasant- 
boy. With one or two exceptions, of little importance, he 
enjoyed all the privileges that belonged to the royal infantes. 
He did not, like them, have apartments in the palace ; and 
he was to be addressed by the title of "Excellency," 
instead of '^ Highness," which was their peculiar preroga- 
tive. The distinction was not always scrupulously ob- 
served.*^ 

A more important change took place in his name, which 
from Geronimo was now converted into John of Austria^ — a 
lofty name, which intimated his descent from the imperial 
house of Hapsburg, and on which his deeds in after life 
shed a lustre greater than the proudest title that sover- 
eignty could confer. 

Luis Quixada kept the same place after his pupil's eleva- 

80 *t Jom^ hsbia tenido dia de caza mas gustoso, ni logrado presa 
que le hubieso dado tanto contento." Villafafie, Vida de Dofia 
Magdalena de Ulloa, p. 52. 

This curious account of Philip's recognition of his brother is told, 
with less discrepancy than usual, by various writers of that day. 

«i Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 27, — "Mandble 
Uamar Ecelencia; pero sus Beales costunbres le dieron addlante 
titulo de Alteza i de sefior entre los Grandes i menoros." Cabrera^ 
Filipe Segundo, lib. v. cap. 8. 
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tion as before. He continued to be his ayoy or governor, 
and removed with Do£a Magdalena to Madrid, where he 
took up his residence in the house of Don John. Thus 
living in the most intimate personal relations with him, 
Quixada maintained his influence imimpaired till the hour 
of his own death. 

Philip fully appreciated the worth of the faithful hidalgo, 
who was fortunate in thus enjoying the favor of the son 
in as great a degree as he had done that of the feither, — and, 
as it would seem, with a larger recompense for his services. 
He was master of the horse to Don Carlos, the heir to the 
crown ; he held the important post of president of the 
Council of the Indies ; and he possessed several lucrative 
benefices in the military order of Calatrava. In one of his 
letters to the king, we And Quixada remarking that he had 
endeavored to supply the deficiencies of his pupil's early 
education by training him in a manner better suited to his 
destinies in after life.^ We cannot doubt that, in the 
good knight's estimate of what was essential to such a 
training, the exercises of chivalry must have found more 
£skvor than the monastic discipline recommended by the 
emperor. However this may have been, Philip resolved to 
give his brother the best advantages for a liberal education 
by sending him to the University of Alcala, which, founded 
by the great Xim^nes, a little more than a century before, 
now shared with the older school of Salamanca the glory of 
being the most famous seat of science in the Peninsula. 
Don John hsMl for his companions his two nephews, Don 
Carlos, and Alexander Famese, the son of Margaret of 
Parma. They formed a triumvirate, each member of 

^ " Tengo mucho cuidado que aprenda y se le ensefien las cosas 
necesarias, conforme £ sii edad y ^ la calidad de su persona, que. 
Begun la estrecheza en que se cri6 y ha estado hasta que vino i. mi 
poder, es bien menester con todo cuidado tener cuenta con 61." 
Gktchard, Betraite et Mort de Charles-Quint, torn. i. p. 450. 
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whicli was to fill a large space in the pages of history ; Don 
Carlos from his errors and misfortunes, and the two others 
ftom their military achievements. They were all of nearly 
the same age. Don John, according to a writer of the 
time, stood foremost among the three for the comeliness, or 
rather heauty, of his person, no less than for the charm of 
his manners : " while his soul was filled with those nobler 
qualities which gave promise of the highest excellence.^ 

His biographers tell us that Don John gave due attention 
to his studies ; but the studies which found most favor 
in his eyes were those connected with the art of war. He 
was perfect in all chivalrous accomplishments ; and he 
sighed for some field on which he could display them. The 
knowledge of his real parentage filled his soul with a 
generous ambition, and he longed by some heroic achieve- 
ment to vindicate his claim to his illustrious descent. 

At the end of three years, in 1564, he lefk the university. 
The following year was that of the famous siege of Malta ; 
and all Christendom hung in suspense on the issue of the 
desperate conflict, which a handful of warriors, on their 
lonely isle, were waging against the whole strength of the 
Ottoman empire. The sympathies of Don John were 
roused in behalf of the Christian knights ; and he resolved 
to cast his own fortunes into the scale with theirs, and win 
his maiden laurels \mder the banner of the Cross. He did 
not ask the permission of his brother. That he knew 
would be refused to him. He withdrew .secretly from the 
court, and with only a few attendants took his way to 
Barcelona, whence an armament was speedily to sail, 
to carry succor to the besieged. Everywhere on the route 

*^ " Long^ tamen anteibat Austriacus et corporis habitudine, et 
monun suayitate. Facies illi non modb pulchra, sed etiam venusta." 
Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. i. p. 609. 

** ** Eminebat in adolesoente comitas, industria, pfbbitas, et, nt 
in nov» potenti» hospite, vereoundia." Ibid. loc. ott. 
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he was received with the respect due to his rank. At 
Saragossa he was lodged with the archbishop, under whose 
roof he was detained by iUness. While there he received 
a letter from the king^ who had learned the cause of his 
departure^ commanding him to return, as he was altogether 
too young to take part in this desperate strife. Don John 
gave little heed to the royal orders. He pushed on to 
Barcelona^ where he had the mortification to find that the 
fleet had sailed. He resolved to cross the mountains and 
take ship at Marseilles. The viceroy of Catalonia could 
not dissuade the hot-headed youth from his purpose, when 
another despatch came from court, in which Philip, in a 
more peremptory tone than before, repeated his orders for 
his brother to return, xmder pain of his severe displeasure. 
A letter from Quixada had warned him of the certain dis- 
grace which awaited him, if he continued to trifle with the 
royal commands. Nothing remained but to obey; and 
Don John, disappointed in his scheme of ambition, re- 
turned to the capital^* 

This adventure caused a great sensation throughout the 
country. The young nobles and cavahers about the court, 
fired by Don John's example, which seemed like a rebuke 
on their own sluggishness, had hastened to buckle on their 
armor, and follow him to the war.^^ The common people, 
peculiarly sensible in Spain to deeds of romantic daring, 
were delighted with the adventurous spirit of the young 
prince, which gave promise that he was one day to take his 
place among the heroes of 'the nation. This was the begin- 
ning of the popularity of John of Austria with his country- 

^ Strada, De Bello Belgico, torn. ii. pp.' 609, ;610.— Vanderham- 
men, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 34 — 36. — Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, 
lib. vi. cap. 24. 

^^ " La fama de la pairtida de Don Juan sacb del ocio a muchoa 
cavalleros de la Corte i Beynos, que avergon^ados de quedarse en el^ 
le siguieron." Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, loc. cit. 
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men, who in time came to regard him with feelings little 
short of idolatry. Even Philip, however necessaiy he may 
have thought it to rebuke the insubordination of his brother, 
must in his heart have been pleased with the generous 
spirit he had exhibited. At least, the favor with which 
he continued to regard the offender showed that the royal 
displeasure was of no long continuance. 

The sudden change in the condition of Don John might 
remind one of some fairy tale, where the poor peasant-boy 
£jids himself all at once converted by enchantment into a 
great prince. A wiser man than he might well have had 
his head turned by such a rapid revolution of the wheel of 
fortune ; and Philip may naturally have feared that the 
idle dalliance of a court, to which his brother was now ex- 
posed, might corrupt his simple nature and seduce him 
from the honorable path of duty. Great, therefore, must 
have been his satisfaction when he saw that, far from this, 
the elevation of .the youth had only served to give a wider 
expansion to his views, and to £J1 his bosom with still 
higher and nobler aspu^tions. 

The discreet conduct of Don John in regard to his 
nephew, Don Carlos, when the latter would have engaged 
him in his wild and impracticable schemes, established 
him still more firmly in the royal favor.^^ 

In the spring of the year 1568, an opportunity occurred 
for Philip to gratify his brother's ambition, by intrusting 
him with the command of a fleet then fitting out, in the 
port of Carthagena, against thfe Barbary corsairs, who had 
been making alarming depredations of late on the Spanish 
commerce. But, while giving him this appointment^ the 
king was careful to supply the lack of experience in his 
brother by naming as second in command an ofl&cer in 

^ Ante, vol. ii. book iv. ch. 6. 
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whose abilities he perfectly confided. This was Antonio 
de Zufiiga y Eequesens, grand commander of St. James, an 
eminent personage, who will come frequently before the 
reader in the progress of the narrative. Requesens, who 
at this time filled the post of ambassador at Rome, was 
possessed of the versatility of talent so important in an age 
when the same individual was often required to exchange 
the duties of the cabinet for those of the camp. While 
Don John appeared before the public as the captain of the 
fleet, the actual responsibility for the conduct of the expe- 
dition rested on his lieutenant. 

On the third of June, Don John sailed out of port, at the 
head of as brave an armament as ever floated on the waters 
of the Mediterranean. The princess own vessel was a 
stately galley, gorgeously fitted up, and decorated with a 
profusion of paintings, the subjects of which, drawn chiefly 
from ancient history and mythology, were of didactic im- 
port, intended to convey some useful lesson to the young 
commander. The moral of each picture was expressed by 
some pithy maxim inscribed beneath it in Latin. Thus, 
to whatever quarter Don John turned his eyes, they were 
sure to fall on some homily for his instruction ; so that his 
galley might be compared to a volume richly filled with 
illustrations, that serve to impress the contents on the 
reader's memory .^^ 

The cruise was perfectly successful ; and Don John, on 
his return to port, some eight months later, might boast 
that, in more than one engagement, he had humbled the 
pride of the corsairs, and so far crippled them that it 
would be long before they could resume their depreda- 

* Vanderhammen has given a mmute description of this royal 
galley, with its pictorial illustrations. Among the legends embla- 
loned below them, that of " Dolum reprimere dolo " savors strongly 
of the politic monarch. Don Juan de Austria, fol. 44 48. 
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ticms ; thai^ in fine, he had vindicated the honor of his 
country's flag throughout the Mediterranean. 

His return to MadHd was welcomed with the honors of 

a triumph. Courtier and commoner, men of all classes, in 

« short, vied with each other in offering up the sweet incense 

of adulation, filling his young mind with lofty visions of 

the future, that heckoned him forward in the path of glory. 

When the insurrection of the Moriscoes broke out, in 
1568, the eyes of men naturally turned on Don John of 
Austria, as the person who would most likely be sent to 
suppress it. But Philip thought it would be safer to trust 
the command to those who, from their long residence in 
the neighborhood, were better acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the country and of its inhabitants. When, 
however, the dissensions of the rival chiefs made it neces- 
sary to send some one invested with such powers as might 
enable him to averawe this factious spirit and enforce 
greater concert of action, the council of state recommended 
Don John to the command. Their recommendation was 
approved by the king, if, indeed, it was not originally made 
at his suggestion. 

Still the " prudent " monarch was careful not to invest 
his brother with that independent command which the 
public supposed him to possess. On the contrary, his 
authority was restricted within limits almost as narrow as 
those which had curbed it in the Mediterranean. A council 
of war was appointed, by whose opinions Don John was 
to be guided in every question of moment. In case of a 
division of opinion, the question was to be referred to the 
decision of Philip.* 

^ " Su oomision fue sin limitacion ninguna ; mas su libertad taa 
atada, que de cosa grande ni pequefia podia disponer sin communi- 
cacion 1 parecer de los Consegeros, l mandado del Bei." Mendoza^ 
Guerra de Granada, p. 139. 
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The chief members of this body, in whom the supreme 
power was virtually lodged, were the marquis of Mondejar, 
who from this time does not appear to have taken the 
field in person ; the duke of Sessa, grandson of the Great 
Captain, Gronsalvo de Cordova, and endowed with no small 
portion of the miUtary talent of his ancestor; the arch- 
bishop of Qranada, a prelate possessed of as large a measure 
of bigotry as ever fell to the lot of a Spanish ecclesiastic ; 
Deza, president of the Audience, who hated the Moriscoes 
with the fierce hatred of an inquisitor ; and, finally, Don 
John's faithful ayOy Quizada, who had more influence over 
him than was enjoyed by any other, and who had come to 
witness the first of his pupil's campaigns, destined, alas ! 
to be the closing one of his own.^ 

There could hardly have been a more unfortunate device 
than the contrivance of so cumbrous a machinery as this 
council, opposed as it was, from its very nature, to the 
despatch so indispensable to the success of military opera- 
tions. The mischief was increased by the necessity of 
referring every disputed point to the decision of the king. 
As this was a contingency that often occurred, tlie young 
prince soon found almost as many embarrassments thrown 
in his way by his friends as by his foes, — embarrassments 
which nothing but an uncommon spirit of determination 
on his own part could h^ve overcome. 

On the sixth of April, 1569, Don John took leave of the 
king, then at Aranjuez, and hastened towards the south. 
His coming was eagerly expected by the inhabitants of 
Granada ; by the Christians, from their hopes that it would 
remedy the disorders in the army, and bring the war to a 

*> Ibid. p. 180 et seq. — ^Vanderhammexi, Don Juan de Austria, 
fol. 81.— Mannol, torn. i. pp. 511— 513.— Villafafie, Vida de Dofia 
Magdalena de Ulloa, p. 73. — Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. ix. 
c%p. 1. 
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vgeedj conclusion ; by the Moriscoes, from the protection 
they anticipated he would afford them against the violence 
of the Spaniards. Preparations were made in the capital 
for giving him a splendid reception. The programme of 
the ceremonies was furnished by Philip himself.^^* At some 
miles from the city, Don John was met by the count of 
Tendilla, at the head of a small detachment of infantry, 
wearing uniforms partly of the Castilian fashion, partly of 
the Morisco, — ^presenting altogether a strange and pic- 
turesque spectacle, in which silks, velvets, and rich em- 
broidery floated gaily amidst the iron mail and burnished 
weapons of the warrior.^ As the prince proceeded along 
his route, he was met by a long train of ecclesiastical and 
civic functionaries, followed by the principal cavaliers and 
citizens of Granada. At their head were the archbishop 
and the president, the latter of whom was careful to assert 
his rank by walking on the right of the prelate. Don John 
showed them both the greatest deference; and as they 
drew near, he dismoxmted from his horse, and, embracing 
the two churchmen, stood with hat in hand, for some 
moments, while conversing with them.^ As their train 
came up, the president presented the most eminent per- 
sons to the prince, who received them with that frank and 
graceful courtesy which won the hearts of all who ap- 
proached him. He then resumed his route, escorted on 
either side by the president and the archbishop. The 
neighboring fields were covered with spectators, and on 

3^ " Ya el Presidente tenia orden de bu Magestad de la que se 
habia de tener en el recibimiento de bu hermano." Marmol, 
Eebelion de Granada, torn. ii. p. 17. 

32 '' De manera que entre gala y guerra hacian hermosa y agn^ 
dable vista." Ibid, ubi Bupra. 

^ " El qual lo recibi6 muy bien, y oon el sombrero en el mano, 
y le tuYo un rato abrazado. Y apartandose & un lado, lleg6 el 
Arzobispo, y hizo lo mismo con €1" Ibid. p. 18. 
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the plains of B6yro he found a large body of troops, not 
less than ten thousand, drawn up to receive him. As he 
approached, they greeted him with salvoes of musketry 
dehvered with admirable precision. As Don John glanced 
over their beautiful array, and beheld their perfect dis- 
cipline and appointments, his eyes brightened and his 
cheek flushed with a soldier's pride. 

Hardly had he entered the gates of Granada, when he 
was surrounded by a throng of women, who gathered about 
him in an attitude of supplication. They were the widows, 
the mothers, and the daughters of those who had so 
miserably perished in the massacres of the Alpujarras. 
They were clad in mourning, some of them so scantily as 
too plainly to reveal their poverty. Falling on their knees, 
with tears streaming from their eyes, and their words 
rendered almost inarticulate by their sobs, they demanded 
justice, — justice on the murderers of their kindred. They 
had seen their friends fall, they said, beneath the blows of 
their executioners ; but the pain with which their hearts 
were then rent was not so great as what they now felt on 
learning that the cruel acts of these miscreants were to go 
unpunished.'* Don John endeavored to calm their agita- 
tion by expressions of the deepest sympathy for their 
misfortunes, — expressions of which none who saw his coun- 
tenance could doubt the truth ; and he promised that he 
would do all in his power to secure them justice. 

A hveUer scene awaited him as the procession held its 
way along the streets of the ancient capital Everywhere 
the houses were gaily decorated with tapestries of cloth of 

^ " Que no sintieron tanto dolor con oir los crueles golpes de las 
armas con que los hereges los mataban & ellos y & sus hijos, herma- 
noB y parientes, como el que sienten en ver que ban de ser perdo- 
nados." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. p. 19. 

From this, it would seem that the love of revenge was a stronger 
feeling with these Christian women than the love of Mends. 
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gold. The multitude who thronged the avenues filled the 
aur with their loyal acclamations. Bright eyes glanced 
from balconies and windows, where the noblest matrons 
and maidens of Granada, in rich attire, were gathered to 
look upon the splendid pageant, and the young hero who 
was the object of it.^ In this state he moved along until 
he reached the palace of the Reyal Audience, where, by the 
king's command, apartments had been sumptuously fitted 
up for his accommodation.^ 

The following day, a deputation waited on Don John 
from the principal Moriscoes of the city, claiming his pro- 
tection against the injuries and insults to which they were 
exposed whenever they went abroad. They complained 
especially of tho Spanish troops quartered on them, and of 
the manner in which they violated the sanctity of their 
dwellings by the foulest outrages. Don John replied in a 
tone that expressed little of the commiseration which he 
had shown to the female petitioners on the preceding day. 
He told the Moriscoes, that he had been sent to restore 
order to Granada ; and that those who had proved loyal 
would find themselves protected in all their rights. Those, 
on the contrary, who had taken part in the late rebellion, 
would be chastised with unsparing rigor .^7 He directed 
them to state their grievances in a memorial, with a 
caution to set down nothing which they could not prove, 
or it would go hard with them.— The unfortunate Moris- 

** " Y mas galas y regocijos, porqne estaban las ventanas de las 
calles, por donde habia de pasar, entoldadas de paflos de oro y seda, 
y mucho numero de damas y doncellas nobles en ellas^ ricamente 
ataviadaS; que habian acudido de toda la ciudad por verle." Ibid, 
nbi snpra. 

** Ibid. pp. 17 — ^19. — ^Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria^ foL 
83. — ^Mendoza^ Guerrade Granada^ p. 133. 

^ " Juntamente con usar de equidad y clemencia con los que lo 
merecneren. Ion que no hubieren sido tales ser^ castigados con 
grandisimo rigor." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada^ torn. ii. p. 21. 
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coes found that they were to expect such justice only as 
comes from the hand of an enemy. 

The first session of the coimcil showed how defective 
was the system for conducting the war. In the discus- 
sions that ensued, Mondejar remarked that the contest, in 
his opinion, was virtually at an end ; that the Moriscoes, 
for the most part, were in so favorable a mood that he 
would undertake, if the a£&ir were placed in his hands, to 
bring them all to submission in a very short time. This 
proposal was treated with contempt by the haughty pre- 
sident, who denounced them as a Mse-hearted race, on 
whose promises no one could rely. The war, he said, 
would never be ended, so long as the Moriscoes of the 
capital were allowed to communicate with their country- 
men in the mdimtains, and to furnish them with secret 
intelligence respecting what was passing in the Christian 
camp. The first step was to remove them all from Gra- 
nada into the interior; the second, to make such an 
example of the miscreants who had perpetrated the mas- 
sacres in the Alpujarras as should strike terror into the 
hearts of the infidels, and deter them from any further 
resistance to authority. — In this division of opinion the 
members took different sides according to the difference 
of their tempers. The commander-in-chief and Quixada 
both leaned to Mondejar's opinion. After a protracted 
discussion, it became necessary to refer the question to 
the king, who was by no means distinguished for the 
promptness with which he came to his conclusions. All 
this required much time, during which active operatiohs 
could not be resumed.^^ 

Yet Don John did not pass it idly. He examined the 

" Ibid. pp. 28, 24. — ^Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 
85. — Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. ix. cap. i. — Herrera, Historia 
(General, torn. i. pp. 744, 745. 
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state of the works in Granada and its neighborhood ; he 
endeavored to improve the condition of the army, and to 
quell the spirit of insubordination which had risen in 
some portions of it ; finally, he sent his commands for 
enforcing levies, not merely in Andalusia and the adjoining 
provinces, but in Castile. The appeal was successful ; and 
the great lords in the south, more particularly, gathering 
their retainers, hastened to Granada, to draw their swords 
under this popular chieftain.^ 

Meanwhile the delay was attended with most mis- 
chievous consequences, as it gave the enemy time to 
recover from the disasters of the previous campaign. 
Aben-Humeya had returned, as we have seen in the former 
chapter, to his mountain throne, where he soon found 
himself in greater strength than before. Even the " Moris- 
coes of the peace," as they were called, who had resumed 
their allegiance to the crown, exasperated by the outrages 
of the Spanish soldiery, and the contempt which they 
showed for the safe-conduct of the marquis of Mondejar, 
now came in great numbers to Aben-Humeya's camp, 
offering their services, and pronlising to stand by him to 
the last. Other levies he drew from Africa. The Moslem 
princes to whom he had applied for succor, though refusing 
to embark openly in his cause, as he had desired, allowed 
such of their subjects as chose to join his standard. In 
consequence a considerable body of Barbary Moors crossed 
the sea and entered into the service of the Morisco chief. 
They were a fierce, intrepid race, accustomed to a life of 
wild adventure, and possessing a better acquaintance with 
military tactics than belonged to the Spanish mountaineers.'*® 

39 Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 141. — ^Vanderhammen, Don 
Juan de Austria, fol. 85. — ^Msumol, Rebelion de Granada, torn. ii. 
p. 27. — Cabrera, FOipe Segundo, lib. ix. cap. 1. 

^ The historian of the Morisco rebellion tells us that these 
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While strengthened by these recruits, Aben-Humeya 
drew a much larger revenue than formerly, from his more 
extended domams.^ Though showy and expensive in his 
tastes, he did not waste it all on the maintenance of the 
greater state which he now assumed in his way of living. 
He employed it freely in the pay of foreign levies, and in 
procuring arms and munitions for his own troops ; and he 
profited by his experience in the last campaign, and by 
the example of his African mercenaries, to introduce a 
better system of tactics among his Morisco warriors. The 
policy he adopted, as before, was to avoid pitched battles, 
and to confine himself chiefly to the guerilla warfare better 
suited to the genius of the mountaineer. He fell on small 
detachments of Spaniards, who were patrolling the country, 
cut off the convoys, and thus greatly straitened the garri- 
sons in their supplies. He made forays into the Christian 
territories, penetrating even into the vega, and boldly 
carried the war up to the walls of Granada. 

His ravages in this quarter, it is true, did not continue 
long after the arrival of Don John, who took effectual mea- 
sures for protecting the capital from insult. £ut the 
prince was greatly chagrined by seeing the rapid extension 
of the Morisco domain. Fet he could take no decisive 
measures to check it until the council had determined on 
some plan of operations. He was moreover fettered by 
the king's orders not to take the field in person, but to 
remain and represent him in Granada, where he would 

AMoans wore garlands round their heads, intimating their purpose 
to conquer or to die like martyrs in defence of their £Edth. Marmol, 
Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. p. 73. 

^ Besides a tenth of the produce of the soil, one source of his 
revenue, we are told, was the confiscated property of such Morisooes 
as refused to yield him obedience. Another was a fifth of the spoil 
taken from the enemy. Ibid. p. 35. — ^Also Mendoza, Guerra de 
Granada, p. 120. 
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find enough to do in regulating the affairs and providing 
for the safetj of the dty.^ — Philip seems to have feared 
that Don John's adventurous spirit would lead him to 
some rash act, that might unnecessarily expose him to 
danger. He appears, indeed, as we may gather from 
numerous passages in his letters, to have been more con- 
cerned for the safety of his brother, than for the success of 
the campjugn.^ He may have thought, too, that it was 
better to trust the war to the hands of the veteran chief, 
the marquis of Los Velez, who could boast so much larger 
experience than Don John, and who had possessed the 
king with a high idea of his military talents. 

This nobleman still held the command of the country 
east of the Alpujarras, in which lay his own large property. 
He had, as we have seen, a hard and arrogant nature, 
which could ill brook the paramount authority of the 
young commander-in-chief, to whom he rarely conde- 
scended to write, preferring to make his communications 
directly to the king.** Philip, prompted by his appetite 
for power, winked at this irregular proceeding, which 



^ " Y la vuestra, ya yo os dixe que laqueriaparacosas mayores, 
y que asi agora yo no os embiaba ^ las de la guerra sino ^ esa ciudad 
^ dar desde ella la orden en todo que conbiniese : Pues yo por otras 
ocupaciones y cartas no lo podia hazer." Carta del Eey & Don Juan 
de Austria, 10 de Mayo, 1669, MS. 

^ Don John seems to have chafed under tbe restrictions imposed 
on him by the king. At least we may infer so from a rebuke of 
Philip who tells his brother that, "though for the great love he 
bears him he will overlook such language this time, it will not be 
well for him to repeat it." Carta del Bey & Don Juan, 20 de Mayo, 
1569. MS. 

** Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 94. 

Marmol, with one or two vigorous coups de pinceau, gives the 
portrait of the marquis. "No se podia determinar qual era en €1 
mayor extreme, su esfuerzo, valentla y discrecion, 6 laarrogancia y 
ambicion de honra, accompafiada de aspereza de condicion." 
Rebelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 99. 

VOL. ni. K 
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enabled him to take a more direct part in the management 
of affairs than he could otherwise have done. It was a 
most injudicious step, and was followed, as we shall see, by 
disastrous consequences. 

The marquis, without waiting for orders, resolved to 
open the campaign by penetrating into the Alpujarras 
with the small force he had under his command. But a 
body of some four hundred troops, which he had caused to 
occupy the pass of Ravaha, was cut off by the enemy ; and 
the haughty chieftain reluctantly obeyed the orders of 
Don John to abandon his design. Aben-Himieya's success 
encouraged him to attack the marquis in his new quarters 
at Verja. It was a well-concerted enterprise, but unfor- 
tunately, before the time arrived for its execution, it was 
betrayed by a prisoner to the Spanish commander. It 
consequently failed. Aben-Humeya penetrated into the 
heaii of the town, where he found himself in the midst of 
an ambuscade, and with difficulty, after a heavy loss, 
effected his retreat. But if the victory remained with the 
Spaniards, the fruits of it fell to the Moriscoes. The spirit 
shown by the Moslem prince gave new life to his country- 
men, and more than counterbalanced the effects of his 
defeat. The rich and populous country of the Rio de Alman- 
zora rose in arms. The marquis of Los Velez found it 
expedient to abandon his present position, and to transfer 
his quarters to Adra, a seaport on the Mediterranean, 
which would afford him greater facilities for receiving 
reinforcements and supplies.'** 

The spirit of insurrection now spread rapidly over other 
parts of the Alpujarras, and especially along the sierra 
of Bentomiz, which stretches from the neighborhood of 

^ Ibid. p. 73 et seq.— Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 
94. — ^Mendoza, Guerra de Granada^ p. "176 et seq. — Miniana, Historia 
de Espafia, p. 377. 
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Alhama towards the south. Here the mountaineers, who 
had hitherto taken no part in the troubles of the country, 
ranging themselves under the crimson banner of Aben- 
Humeya, broke forth into open rebellion. The inhabitants 
of Velez and of the more important city of Malaga were 
filled with consternation, trembling lest the enemy should 
descend on them from the mountains and deluge their 
streets with blood. They hastily mustered the militia of 
the country, and made preparations for their defence. 

Fortunately, at this conjuncture, they were gladdened by 
the sight of the Grand-Commander Kequesens, who sailed 
into the harbor of Velez-Malaga with a squadron from 
Italy, having on board several battalions of Spanish vete- 
rans, who had been ordered home by the government 
to reinforce the army of the Alpujarras. There were no 
better troops in the service, seasoned as they were by 
many a hard campaign, and all under the most perfect 
discipline. The first step of Requesens — ^the same officer, 
it will be remembered, who had acted as the lieutenant of 
Don John of Austria in his cruise in the Mediterranean 
— ^was to request of his young general the command of the 
expedition against the rebels of Bontomiz. These were 
now gathered in great force on the loffcy table-land of 
Fraxiliana, where they had strengthened the natural de- 
fences of the ground by such works as rendered the 
approach to it nearly impracticable. The request was 
readily granted ; and the grand-commander of St. James, 
without loss of time, led his battalions into the heart of 
the sierra. 

We have not space for the details. It is enough to say, 
that the expedition was one of the best-conducted in the 
war. The enemy made a desperate resistance ; and had it 
not been for the timely arrival of the bold burghers of 
Malaga, the grand-commander would have been driven 

K2 
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from the field. The Morisco women fought by the side of 
their husbands ; and when all was lost, many threw them- 
selves headlong from the precipices rather than fall into 
the hands of the Spaniards.^ Two thousand of the enemy 
were slain ; and three thousand captives, with an immense 
booty of gold, silver, jewels, and precious stuffs, became 
the spoil of the victors. The spirit of rebellion was effec- 
tually crushed in the sierra of Bentomiz. 

Yet it was not a bloodless victory. Full six hundred of 
the Christians fell on the field of battle. The loss bore 
most heavily on the troops from Italy. Nearly every 
captain in this valiant corps was wounded.*^ The bloody 
roll displayed, moreover, the name of more than one 
cavalier as distinguished for his birth as for his bravery 
Two thousand Morisooes succeeded in making their escape 
to the camp of Aben-Humeya. They proved a seasonable 
reinforcement ; for that chief was meditating an assault on 
Seron.« 

This was a strongly fortified place, perched like an 
eagle's eyry on the summit of a bold cliff that looked down 

^ " Quando vieron el fiierte perdido, se despeflaron por las pefias 
mas agrias, quiriendo mas morir hechas pedazos, que venir en poder 
de Christianos." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 89. 

^ •' Casi todos los capitanes." Ibid. loo. cit. 

*8 The fierce encoimfcer at Fraxiliana is given in great detail by 
Mendoza (Guerra de Granada, pp. 165 — ^169), and Marmol (Bebelion 
de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 86 — 90). No field of figbt was better con- 
tested during the war ; and both historians bear testimony to the 
extraordinary valor of the Moriscoes, worthy of the best days of 
the Arabian empire. Philip, while he commends the generous 
ardor shown by the grand commander in the expedition, condemns 
him for having quitted his fleet to engage in it. " El comendador 
mayor tubo buen suceso como deseais, y como entiendo yo que lo 
merece su zelo y su intencion, mas salir su persona en tierra, teni- 
endo en vuestra ausencia el cargo de la mas fue cosa digna de 
mucha reprehension." Carta del Bey i. Don Juan, 25 de Junio, 
1569. MS. 
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on the Eio de Almanzora, and commanded its formidable 
passes. It was consequently a most important post^ and 
at this time was held by a Spanish garrison under an 
officer named Mirones. Aben-Humeya sent a strong de- 
tachment against it, intending to carry it by storm. But 
the Moriscoes had no battering train, and, as it soon 
appeared, were little skilled in the art of conducting a siege. 
It was resolved, therefore, to abandon the present plan of 
operations, and to reduce the place by the slower but 
surer way. of blockade. Five thousand men, accordingly, 
sat down before the town on the eighteenth of June, and 
efiectually cut ofifall communication from abroad. 

The garrison succeeded in conveying intelligence of 
their condition to Don John, who lost no time in ordering 
Alonso de Carbajal to march with a body of troops and a 
good supply of provisions to their relief. But just after 
his departure Don John received information that the 
king had intrusted the marquis of Los Velez with the 
defence of Seron. He therefore, by Quixada's advice, 
coimtermanded his orders to Carbajal, and directed him to 
return. That officer, who had approached within a short 
distance of the place, reluctantly obeyed, and left Seron to 
its fate. The marquis of Los Velez, notwithstanding the 
jealousy he displayed of the interference of Don John in 
the affair, showed so little alacrity in providing for the 
safety of the beleaguered fortress, that the garrison, re- 
duced to extremity, on the eleventh of July, surrendered 
on honorable terms. But no sooner had they given up 
the place, than the victors, regardless of the terms of 
capitulation, murdered in cold blood every male over 
twelve years of age, and made slaves of the women and 
children. This foul act was said to have been perpetrated 
by the secret command of Aben-Humeya. The Morisco 
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chief might allege, in vindication of his perfidy, that he 
had but followed the lesson set him by the Spaniards.^ 

The loss of Seron caused deep regret to the army. Nor 
could this regret be mitigated by the reflection, that its 
loss was to be attributed not so much to the valor of the 
Moslems as to the misconduct of their own commanders, 
or rather to the miserable system adopted for carrying on 
thre war. The triumph of the Moriscoes, however, was 
greatly damped by the intelligence which they had re- 
ceived, shortly before the surrender of Seron, of disasters 
that had befallen their countrymen in Granada. 

Philip, after much hesitation, had given his sanction to 
Deza's project for the removal of the Moriscoes from the 
capital into the interior of the country. The day ap- 
pointed for carrying the measure into effect was the 
twenty-third of June. A large body of troops, with the 
principal commanders, was secretly assembled in the 
capital, to enforce the execution of the plan. Meanwhile 
rumors were current that the Moriscoes in the city were 
carrying on a secret communication with their country- 
men in the Alpujarras ; that they supplied the moun- 
taineers with arms and money ; that the young men were 
leaving Granada to join their ranks ; finally, that a con- 
spiracy had been planned for an assault on the city, and 
even that the names of the leaders were given. — It is 
impossible, at this time, to say what foimdation there 
was for these charges ; but the reader may recollect that 
similar ones had been circulated previous to the barbarous 
massacre in the prison of the Chancery. 

On the twenty-third of the month, on the eve of St. 
John's, an edict was published, commanding all the Monaco 

** Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. pp. 108 — ^111. — Ferreras, 
Hist. d'Espagne, torn. x. pp. 83, 84.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. 
ix. cap. 6. 
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males in Granada between ten and sixty years of age to 
repair to the parish churches to which they respectively 
belonged, where they were to learn their fate. The women 
were to remain some time longer in the city, to dispose of 
the most valuable effects, such as could not easily be 
transported. This was not difficult, at the low prices for 
which, in their extremity, they were obliged to part with 
their property. We are left in ignorance of the fate of the 
children, who, no doubt, remained in the hands of the 
government, to be nurtured in the Boman Catholic faith.** 
Nothing could exceed the consternation of the Moriscoes 
on the publication of this decree, for which, though so 
long suspended by a thread, as it were, over their heads, 
they were wholly unprepared. It is not strange, as they 
recalled the atrocious murders perpetrated in the prison 
of the Chancery, that they should have been led to believe 
that nothing less than a massacre of the whole Moorish 
population was now designed. It was in vain that the 
marquis of Mondejar endeavored to allay their fears. They 
were somewhat comforted by the assurance of the Pre- 
sident Deza, given under his own hand, that their lives 
were in no danger. But their apprehensions on this point 
were not wholly quieted till Don John had pledged his 
royal word that no harm should come to their persons,— 
that, in short, the great object of the government was to 
secure their safety. They then submitted without any 
attempt at resistance. Besistance, indeed, would have 
been hardly possible, destitute as they were of weapons or 
other means of defence, and surrounded on all quarters 
by the well-armed soldiery of Castile. They accordingly 

^ Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 146.— Mannol, Rebelion de 
Granada, torn. ii. p. 100.— Bleda, (Cronica de Espafia, p. 706,) in 
this part of his work, has done nothing more than transcribe the 
pages of Mendoza, and that in so blundering a style, as to mistake 
the date of this event by a month. 
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entered the churches assigned to them, at the doors of 
which strong guards were stationed during the night. 

On the following morning the Moriscoes were marched 
out and formed into a procession, which was to take its 
way to the great hospital in the suburbs, lliis was a 
noble building, erected by the good Queen Isabella the 
Catholic, not long after the Conquest, Here they were to 
stay till the arrangements were completed for forming 
them into divisions according to their several places of des- 
tination. It was a sad and solemn spectacle, that of this 
company of exiles, as they moved with slow and imcertain 
step, boimd together by cords,^* and escorted, or rather 
driven along like a gang of convicts, by the fierce soldiery. 
There they were, the old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, now, alas ! brought to the same level, the forms of 
most of them bowed down, less by the weight of years 
than of sorrow, their hands meekly folded on their breasts, 
their cheeks wet with tears, as they gazed for the last time 
on their beautiful city, the sweet home of their infancy, 
the proud seat of ancient empire, endeared to them by so 
many tender and glorious recollections.*^ 

The march was conducted in an orderly manner, with 
but a single interruption, which, however, was near being 
attended by the most disastrous consequences. A Spanish 
alguazil, offended at some words that fell from one of the 
prisoners, — ^for so they might be called, — requited them 
with a blow from his staff. But the youth whom he 

^ ** PiiestoB en la cuerda, oon guarda de infanteria i cavalleria 
por una i otra parte." Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 147. 

"* " Fue un miserable espectaculo," says an eye-witness, " ver 
tantoe hombres de todas edades, las cabezas baxas, las manos 
cruzadas y los rostros bafiados de lagrimas, con semblante doloroso 
y triste, viendo que dezaban sus regaladas casas, sos familias, su 
patria, y tanto bien como tenian, y aim no sabian cierto lo que se 
haria de sus cabezas." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. 
p. 102. 
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struck had the fiery blood of the Arab in his veins. 
Snatching up a broken tile, he dealt such a blow on the 
offender's head as nearly severed his ear from it. The act 
cost him his life. He was speedily cut down by the 
Spaniards, who rushed to the assistance of their wounded 
comrade. A rumor now went round that the Moriscoes 
had attempted the life of Don John, whose dress resembled 
in its color that of the alguazil. The passions of the sol- 
diery were roused. They flocked to the scene of violence^ 
uttering the most dreadful imprecations. Their swords 
and lances glittered in the air, and in a few moments would 
have been sheathed in the bodies of their terrified victims. 

Fortunately, the quick eye of Don John discerned the 
confusion. Surrounded by a body-guard of arquebusiers, 
he was there in person to superintend the removal of the 
Moriscoes. Spurring his horse forward into the midst of 
the tumult, and showing himself to the troops, he ex- 
claimed, that no one had offered him any harm. He called 
on them to return to their duty, and not to dishonour 
him, as well as themselves, by offering violence to innocent 
men, for whose protection he had so solemnly pledged his 
word. — ^The soldiers, abashed by the rebuke of their young 
chief, and satisfied with the vengeance they had taken on 
the offender, fell back into their ranks. The trembling 
Moriscoes gradually recovered from their panic, the pro- 
cession resumed its march, and without further interrup- 
tion reached the hospital of Isabella.^ 

There the royal contadores were not long in ascertaining 

the number of the exiles. It amounted to thirty-five 

himdred. That of the women, who were soon to follow, 

was much greater." The names, the ages, and the ogqs^- 

^ Ibid. p. 103. — Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 147. 
Both historians were present on this occasion. 
** " Los que salieron por todos tres mil i quinientos, el niimero 
de mugeres mucho mayor." Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 147. 
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pations of the men, were all carefully registered. The fol- 
lowing day they were marched into the great square before 
the hospital, where they were distributed into companies, 
each under a strong escort, to be conducted to their 
various places of destination. These, far from being con- 
fined to Andalusia, reached into New Castile. In this 
arrangement we may trust that so much respect was paid 
to the dictates of himianity, as not to separate those of 
the same kindred from one another. But the chroniclers 
give no information on the subject, — probably regarding 
details of this sort in regard to the fallen race as below 
the dignity of history. 

It was on the twenty-fifth of June, 1569, that, bidding a 
sad farewell to the friends and companions of their youth, 
from whom they were now to be for ever parted, they set 
forth on their doleful pilgrimage. The morning light had 
broken on the red towers of the Alhambra, as the bands 
of exiles, issuing from the gates of their beloved capital, 
the spot dearest to them upon earth, turned their faces 
towards their new homes, — homes which many of them 
were destined never to behold. The government, with 
shameful indifference, had neglected to provide for the 
poor wanderers the most common necessaries of life. 
Some actually perished of hunger by the way. Others, 
especially those accustomed from infancy to a delicate 
nurture, sank down and died of fatigue. Some were 
seized by the soldiers, whose cupidity was roused by the 
sight of their helplessness, and were sold as slaves. Others 
were murdered by their guards in cold blood.^ Thus re- 
duced far below their original number, they reached their 
appointed places, there to linger out the remainder of 

^ ** Muchos murieron por los caminos de trabajo^ de cansancio, 
de pesar, de hambre ; a hierro, por mano de los mlRmos que los bavian 
de g^uardar, robados, vendidos por cautivos." Ibid. p. 148. 
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their days in the midst of a population who held them 
in that abhorrence wikh which a good Catholic of the 
sixteenth century regarded " the enemies of God." ^^ 

But the evils which grew out of this stem policy of the 
government were not wholly confined to the Moriscoes. 
This ingenious people were so far superior to the Spa- 
niards in the knowledge of husbandry and in the various 
mechanic arts, that they formed the most important part 
of the population of Granada. The only art in which 
their rivals excelled them was that which thrives at the 
expense of every other, — the art of war. Aware of this, 
the government had excepted some of the best artisans 
in the capital from the doom of exile which had fallen on 
their countrymen, and they had accordingly remained in 
the city. But their number was too small to produce the 
result desired ; and it was not long before the quarter of 
the town which had been occupied by the Moriscoes ex- 
hibited a scene of woful. desolation. The light and airy 
edifices, which displayed in their forms the fantastic graces 
of Arabian architecture, fell speedily into decay. The par- 
terres and pleasure-grounds filled with exotics, and glowing 
in all the exuberance of southern vegetation, became a 
wilderness of weeds ; and the court-yards and pubhc 
squares, where tanks and sparkling fountains, fed by the 
streams of the Sierra Nevada, shed a refreshing coolness 
over the atmosphere in the sultriest months of summer, 
were soon converted into a melanchofy heap of rubbish. 

The mischiefs growing out of the removal of the Moris- 
coes fell sorely on the army. The men had been quar- 
tered, as we have seen, in the houses of the Moriscoes. 
From the present occupants, for the most part needy and 

** " Los enetaigos de Dios," — ^the charitable phrase by which 
Moriscoes, as well as Moors, came now to be denominated by the 
Christians. 
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thriftless speculators, they met with very different fare 
from what they had enjoyed under the former wealthy and 
luxurious proprietors. The troops supphed the deficiency, 
as far as they could, by plundering the citizens. Hence 
incessant feuds arose between the people and the aimy, 
and a spirit of insubordination rapidly grew up in the 
latter, which made it more formidable to its friends than 
to its foes.*7 

An eye-witness of these troubles closes his narrative of 
the removal of the Moriscoes by remarking that it was a 
sad spectacle to one who reflected on the former policy 
and prosperity of this ill-starred race ; who had seen their 
sumptuous mansions in the day of their glory, their gar- 
dens and pleasure-grounds, the scene of many a gay revel 
and jocund hoUday, and who now contrasted all this with 
the ruin into which everything had fisdlen."* " It seems," 
he concludes, " as if Providence had intended to show, by 
the fate of this beautiful city, that the fairest things in 
this world are the most subject to decay." ^' — To the 
philosopher of the present age it may seem rather the na- 
tural result of that system of religious intolenance which 
had converted into enemies those who, under a beneficent 
rule, would have been true and loyal subjects, and who by 
their industry and skill would have added incalculably to 
the resources of the country. 



57 Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 148 — ^160. 

B8 " Quedd grandisima lastlma & los que habiendo visto la pros- 
peridad, la policla, y el regalo de las casas, carmenes j gtiertas, 
donde los Moriscos tenian todas sus recreaciones y pasatiempos, j 
desde & pocos dias lo vieron todo asolado y destruido." Marmol, 
Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. p. 104. 

09 t* Parecia bien estar sujeta aquella felicisima ciudad & tal 
destruicion, para que se entienda que las cosas mas esplendidas y 
floridas entre la gente est^ mas aparejadas ^losgolpesdefortuna." 
Marmol, ubi supra. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

REBELLION OF THE M0RISC0E8. 

PperatioDB of Los Yelez. — Conspiracy against Aben-Humeya.— His 
Assassination. — Election of Aben-Aboo. — Vigorous Prosecution 
of the "War. — Fierce Combats in the Vega. — Impetuous Spirit of 
Don John. — Surprise of Guejar. 

1569. 

While the events related in the preceding chapter were 
occurring, the marquis of Los Yelez lay, with a consider- 
able force, at Adra, a port ou the Mediterranean, at the foot 
of the Alpujarras, which he had selected chiefly from the 
fBwilities it would afibrd him for getting supphes for his 
army. Li this he was disappointed. Before the month of 
June had expired, his troops had begun to be straitened 
for provisions. The evil went on increasing from day to 
day. His levies, composed chiefly of raw recruits from 
Andalusia, were full of that independent, and indeed tur- 
bulent spirit, which belongs to an ill-discipHned militia. 
There was no lack of courage in the soldiery. But the 
same men who had fearlessly braved the dangers of the 
campaign, now growing impatient under the pinch of 
hunger, abandoned their colors in great numbers. 

There were various causes for the deficiency of supplies. 
The principal one of these may probably be found in the 
remissness of the council of war, several of whose members 
regarded the marquis with an evil eye, and were not sorry 
to see his embarrassments. 

Some vigorous measures were instantly to be taken, or 
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the army, it was evident, would soon altogether melt 
away. By the king's command, orders were despatched 
to Bequesens, who lay with his squadron off the port of 
Velez Malaga, to supply the camp with provisions, while 
it received reinforcements, as before, principally from the 
Andalusian militia. The army received a still more im- 
portant accession in the well-disciplined veterans who 
had followed the grand-commander from Italy. Thus 
strengthened, and provisioned for a week or more, Los 
Velez, at the head of twelve thousand men, set forth on 
the twenty-sixth of July, and struck at once into the 
Alpujarras. He had been directed by the coimcil to es- 
tabhsh himself at Ugijar, which, by its central position, 
would enable him to watch the movements of Aben- 
Humeya, and act on any point as occasion required. 

The marquis, without difficulty, defeated a force of some 
five or six thousand men, who had been stationed to op- 
pose his entrance into the mountain country. He then 
pressed forward, and on the high lands beyond Ugijar — 
which place he had already occupied — he came in sight of 
Aben-Humeya, with the flower of his troops, drawn up to 
receive him. 

The two chiefs, in their characters, their persons, and 
their equipments, might be considered as no bad types 
of the European and the Arab chivalry. The marquis, 
sheathed in complete mail of a sable color, and mounted 
on liis heavy war-horse, also covered with armor, was to 
be seen brandishing a lance which, short and thick, 
seemed rather like a truncheon, as he led his men boldly 
on, prepared to plunge at once into the thick of the fight.* 

1 " Armado de unas apnas negras de la color del acero, y uoa 
celada en la cabeza Uena de plumages, y una gruesa lanza en la 
mano mas recia que larga." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. 
p. 133. 
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He was the very emblem of brute force. Aben-Humeya, 
on the other hand, gracefully managing his swift-footed, 
snow-white Andalusian, with his Morisco mantle of crimson 
floating lightly from his shoulders, and his Turkish turban 
wreathed around his head," instead of force, suggested the 
opposite ideas of agility and adroitness, so characteristic 
of the children of the East. 

Kiding along his lines, the Morisco prince exhorted his 
followers not to fear the name of Los Velez ; for in the 
hour of danger God would aid his own ; and better was it, 
at any rate, to die Uke brave men in the field, than to hve 
dishonored.^ Notwithstanding these magnanimous words, 
it was far from Aben-Humeya's wish to meet his enemy 
in a fair field of fight. It was contrary to the genius 
and the habit of his warfare, which was of the guerilla 
kind, abounding in sallies and surprises, in which, seeking 
some vulnerable point, he could deal his blow and retreat 
precipitately among the mountains. 

Yet his followers, though greatly inferior in numbers to 
the enemy, behaved with spirit ; and the field was well 
contested, till a body of Andalusian horse, making a detour 
under cover of some rising ground, fell unexpectedly on 
the rear of the Moriscoes, and threw them into confusion. 
The marquis pressing them at the same time vigorously 
in front, they broke, and soon gave way on all sides. 
Aben-Humeya, perceiving the day lost, gave the rein to 
his high-mettled genet, who swiftly bore him from the 
field ; and, though hotly pursued, he soon left his enemies 

' ** Andaba Aben Umeya vistoso delante de todos en tin caballo 
bianco oon una aljuba de grana vestida., y un turbante turquesco en 
la cabeza/' Ibid. p. 134. 

3 " No temiesen el vano nombre del Marques de los Velez, porque 
en los mayores trabajos acudia Dios ^ los suyos ; y quando les fiJtase, 
no les podria £a.ltar una honrosa muerte con las armas en las manos, 
que les estaba megor quo yivir deshonrados." Ibid. p. 134. 
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behind. On reaching the foot of the Sierra Nevada, the 
chief dismounted, and ham- stringing his noble animal, 
plunged into the depths of the mountains, which again 
opened their friendly arms to receive him.* Yet he did 
not remain there long before he was joined by his fol- 
lowers ; and no sooner was he in sufficient strength, than 
he showed himself on the eastern skirts of the sierra, 
whence, like an eagle stooping on his prey, he rushed 
down upon the plains below, sweeping through the rich 
valley of the Bib de Almanzora, and carrying fire and 
sword to the very borders of Murcia. Here he revenged 
himself on Los Velez by falling on his town of Las Cuevas, 
firing his dwellings, ravaging his estates, and rousing his 
Morisco vassals to rebellion.* 

Meanwhile the marquis, instead of following up his 
victory, remained torpid within the walls of Calahorra. 
Here he had desired the council to provide stores for the 
subsistence of his army. To his dismay, none had been 
provided ; and, as his own attempts to procure them were 
unsuccessful, he soon foimd himself in the same condition 
as at Adra. The famine-stricken troops, with little pay 
and less plunder, first became discontented, then muti- 
nous, and at length deserted in great numbers. It was in 
vain that the irascible old chief poured out his wrath in 
menaces and imprecations. His arrogant temper had made 
him hated even more than he was feared by his soldiers. 
They now went ofl^ not stealthily and by night, but in the 



* " Y apeandose del caballo, le hizo desjarretar, y se embrefid en 
las sierras." Ibid. loc. cit. 

Hita commemorates tbo flight of the "little king" of the 
Alpujarras in one of his ballads. Guerras de Granada, torn, ii. 
p. 310. 

* Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 209.— Marmol, Bebelion do 
Granada, torn, it p. 150.— Hita, Guerras de Granada, torn, it 
p. 233. 
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open day, whole companies at a time, their arquebuses on 
their shoulders and their matches lighted.' When Don 
Diego il^ajardo, the marquis's son, endeavored to stay 
them, one, more audacious than the rest, lodged a musket- 
ball in his body. It was not long before the gallant array 
with which the marquis had so proudly entered the Alpu- 
jarras, was reduced to less than three thousand men 
Among them were the Italian veterans, who refused to 
tarnish their well-earned laurels by thus basely abandoning 
their commander. 

The council of war complained loudly to the king of thi^ 
fatal inactivity of the marquis, and of his neglect to follow 
up the advantages he had gained. Los Velez angrily re- 
torted by throwing the blame on that body, for neglecting 
to furnish him with the supplies which would have enabled 
him to do so. PhiUp, alarmed, with reason, at the critical 
aspect of affairs, ordered the marquis of Mondejar to repair 
to court, that he might confer with him on the state Ox 
the country. This was the avowed motive for his recall. 
But in truth it seems probable that the king, aware of that 
nobleman's leaning to a pacific policy, and of his personal 
hostility to Los Yelez, deemed it best to remove him alto- 
gether from any share in the conduct of the war. This he 
did most effectually, by sending him into honorable exile ; 
first appointing him viceroy of Valencia, and afterwards 
raising him to the important post of viceroy of Naples. 
From this period the name of Mondejar no more appears 
on the theatre of the Morisco war.^ 

The marquis did not win the favor to which he was en- 
titled by his deserts. He seems to have possessed some 

9 "I tan adelante pas6 la desorden, que se juntaron quatrocientos 
arcabuceros, i con las meohas en las serpentinas salieron a vista del 
campo." Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 195. 

7 Ibid. p. 198 et seq.^Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, torn. iL 
p. 146. 

VOL. nL L 
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of the best qualities of a good captain. Bold in action, he 
was circumspect in council Slow and sagacious in the 
formation of his plans, he carried them out with singular 
perseverance. He knew the country well which was the 
seat of the insurrection, and perfectly understood the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants. What was more rare, he made 
allowance for the excesses into which they had been drawn 
by a long course of insult and oppression. The humanity 
of his disposition, combined with his views of poHcy to 
make him rely more on conciliatory measures than on fear, 
for the reduction of the enemy. How weU this worked 
we have seen. Had he been properly supported by those 
engaged with him in the direction of affairs, we can hardly 
doubt of his ultimate success. But, unhappily, the two 
most prominent of these, the President Deza and the mar- 
quis of Los Yelez, were narrow-minded, implacable bigots, 
who, far from feeling compassion for the Moriscoes, looked 
on the whole race as "God's enemies." Unfortunately 
these views found favor with the Government ; and Philip, 
who rightly thought that the marquis of Mondejar would 
only prove a hinderance to carrying on hostilities with 
vigor, acted consistently in sending him from the country. 
Yet, while he was thus removed from the conduct of the 
war, it may be thought an imequivocal acknowledgment of 
Mondejar's deserts, that he was transferred to the most 
considerable post in the gift of the crown. 

Before the marquis's departure, Philip had transferred 
his court to Cdrdova, in order to &cilitate his communica- 
tion with the seat of war. He hoped, too, that the know- 
ledge of his being so near would place some check on the 
disorderly temper of the soldiery, and animate them with 
more loyal and patriotic feelings. In this way of proceed- 
ing he considered himself as imitating the example of his 
great ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella, who, during the 
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war of Granada, usually transferred their court to one of 
the capitals of the south. He did not, however, think it 
necessary, like them, to lead his armies in person, and 
share in the toils of the campaign. 

On the nineteenth of October, Philip published an edict, 
which intimated his design of following up the war with 
vigor. It commanded that such of the Moriscoes as had 
hitherto been allowed to remain in Granada should now 
be removed from it, in order that no means of communi- 
cation might be left to them with their brethren in the 
mountains. It was further proclaimed, that the war hence- 
forth was to be carried , on with " fire and blood," ^ — ^in 
other words, that no mercy was to be shown the insur- 
gents. This was the first occasion on which this fierce 
denunciation had been made by the government. To 
reconcile the miUtia of the towns to the service, their pay 
was to be raised to a level with that of the ItaUan volun- 
teers ; and to relieve the towns, the greater part of the 
expense was to be borne by the crown. — Before the publi- 
cation of this ordinance the king had received intelligence 
of an event unexpected alike by Christian and by Moslem, 
— ^the death of Aben-Humeya, and that by the hands of 
some of his own followers. 

The Morisco prince, after carrying the war up to the 
borders of Murcia, laid siege to two or three places of 
strength in that quarter. As might have been expected, 
he failed in these attempts, from his want of battering 
artillery. Thus foiled, he led back his forces into the 
Alpujarras, and established his quarters in the ancient 
Moorish palace of Lanjaron, on the slopes of the moun- 
tains commanding the beautiful valley of Lecrin. Here 
the torpid condition of the Spaniards under Los Velez 

B " Que se publicase la guerra & fuego y & sangre." Marmol, 
Bebelion de Granada, torn. 11. p. 160. 

l2 
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allowed the young monarch to remain, and give himself 
up to those sensual indulgences with which the Moslem 
princes of the East were apt to solace their leisure in the 
intervals of war. His harem rivalled that of any Oriental 
satrap in the number of its inmates. This was strange to 
the Moriscoes, who, since their nominal conversion to 
Christianity, had of course repudiated polygamy. In the 
eyes of the Moslems, it might pass for good evidence of 
their prince's orthodoxy. 

Ever since Aben-Humeya's ascent to the throne he had 
been declining in popularity. His handsome person, the 
courtesy of his manners, his chivalrous spirit, and his 
devotion to the cause, had easily won him the affections of 
his subjects. But a too sudden elevation had imfortunately 
that effect on him which it is wont to have on weak minds, 
without any settled principles or lofty aim to guide them. 
Possessed of power, he became tyrannical in the use of it.' 
His arbitrary acts created enemies, not the less dangerous 
that they were concealed. The consciousness of the wrongs 
he had committed made him suspicious. He surrounded 
himself with a body-guard of four hundred men. Sixteen 
hundred more were quartered in the place where he was 
residing ; and the principal avenues to it, we are told, were 
defended by barricades.^^ Those whom he suspected he 
treated with particular kindness. He drew them aroimd 
his person, overwhelmed them with favors, and, when he 
had won them by a show of confidence, he struck the fatal 
blow." During the short period of his reign, no less than 

9 " Vivia ya con estado de Rei, pero con arbitrio de tirano." 
Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 209. 

10 " Teniendo barreadas las calles del lugar de nianera, que nadie 
pudiese entrar en 61 sin ser visto 6 sentido." Marmol, Bebelion de 
Granada, torn. ii. p. 163. 

" Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 210. 

Such is tiie Tiberius-like portrait given of him by an enemy,— by 
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three hundred and fifty persons, we are assured, fell victims 
to his jealousy or his revenge.^ 

Among Aben-Humeya's officers was one named Diego 
Alguazil, who had a beautiful kinswoman, with whom he 
lived, it is said, on terms of greater intimacy than was 
justified by the relationship of the parties. As he was one 
day imprudently speaking of her to Aben-Humeya in the 
glowing language of a lover, the curiosity of the king was 
so much inflamed by it that he desired to see her. In 
addition to her personal charms, the fair Zahara was mis- 
tress of many accomplishments which rendered her still 
more attractive. She had a sweet voice, which she ac- 
companied bewitchingly on the lute, and in her dancing 
displayed all the sofb and voluptuous movements of the 
dark-eyed beauties of Andalusia.^^ When brought before 
the king, she did her best to please him ; for, though at- 
tached, as it seems, to her kinsman, the ambitious coquette 

one, however, it may be added, who for liberal views and for discri- 
mination of character was not surpassed by any chronicler of his 
time. 

^' " Los ouales pasaron de trescientos clncuenta, segnn yo he sido 
informado de yarios moriscos que seguian sus banderas ; y de tal 
manera procedia el reyecillo, que vino & ser odioslsimo & los suyos 
por sus crueldades." Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 303. 

^ " Que no la hay mas hermosa 

en toda la Andalucia : 
blanca es y colorada, 
oomo la rosa mas fina ; 

Tafie, danza, canta & estremo, 
que es un encanto el oirla ; 
es moza, bella y graciosa 
nadie vi6 tal en su vida." 

Ibid. tom. ii. p. 824. 

The severer pencil of Mendoza does not disdain the same warm 
coloring for the portrait of the Morisco beauty. Guerra de Granada, 
p. 213. 
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had no objection to having a royal suitor in her chains. 
In this she perfectly succeeded ; and the enamored prinoe 
intimated his desire to Alguazil that he would resign to 
him the possession of his mistress. But the Morisco loved 
her too well: and neither threats nor promises of the 
most extravagant kind were able to extort his consent. 
Thus baffled, the reckless Aben-Humeya, consulting only 
his passion, caused the perhaps not reluctant Zahara to be 
taken by force and lodged in his harem. By this, act he 
made a mortal enemy of Alguazil. 

Nor did he long enjoy the favor of his new mistress, 
who, come of an ancient lineage in Granada,^^ had hoped 
to share the throne of the Morisco monarch. But Aben- 
Humeya's passion did not carry him to this extent of 
complaisance ; and Zahara, indignant at finding herself de- 
graded to the rank and file of the seraglio, soon breathed 
only a desire for vengeance. In this state of things she 
found the means of communicating with her kinsman, and 
aiTanged with him a plan for carrying their murderous 
intent into execution. 

The most important corps in the Morisco army was that 
of the Turkish mercenaries. But they were so fierce and 
turbulent a race, that Aben-Humeya paid dear for their 
services. A strong body of these troops lay on the fi'ontiers 
of Orgiba, under the command of Aben-Aboo,— a near 
relative of the Morisco prince, whose life, it may be re^ 
membered, he had once ^aved, by submitting to every 
extremity of torture rather than betray his lurking-place. 
To this commander Aben-Humeya despatched a messen- 
ger, directing him to engage the Turks in a certain expe- 
dition, which would serve both to give them employment 
and to satisfy their appetite for plunder. 

M " Muger igualmente hermosa i de linage." Mendoza, Guerra 
de Granada, p. 213. 
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The time named for the messenger's departure was com- 
mmiicated by Zahara to her kinsman, who caused him to 
.be waylaid and murdered, and his despatches to be secured. 
He then had a letter written to Aben-Aboo, which bore 
apparently the royal signature. This was counterfeited by 
his nephew, a young man then holding the post of secre- 
tary to Aben-Humeya, with whom he had lately conceived 
some cause of disgust. The letter stated that the insubor- 
dination of the Turks made them dangerous to the state ; 
and that in some way or other they must be removed, and 
that speedily. With this view, Aben-Aboo was directed 
to march them to Mecina, on the frontiers of the Sierra 
Nevada, where he would be joined by Diego Alguazil, with 
a pai*ty of soldiers, to assist him in carrying the plan into 
execution. The best mode, it was suggested, of getting rid 
of the Turks, would be by poison. 

This letter was despatched by a courier, who was speedily 
followed by Alguazil and a hundred soldiers, as the cun- 
ning conspirator desired to present himseli^ before Aben- 
Aboo without leaving him time for consideration. 

He found that commander in a state of the utmost per- 
plexity and consternation. Alguazil declared that he had 
come in consequence of certain instructions he had re- 
ceived from the king, of too atrocious a nature for him to 
execute. Aben-Aboo had as little mind to perform the 
bloody work assigned to him. He had no distrust of the 
genuineness of the letter. Hosceyn, the commander of the 
Turks, happening to pass the house at that time, was 
called in, and the despatches were shown to him. The 
fiery chief insisted on communicating them to some of his 
comrades. The greatest indignation prevailed among the 
Turkish leaders, outraged by this base treachery of the 
very man whom they had come to serve at the peril of 
their lives. They one and all demanded, not his deposi- 
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tion, but his death. Diego Alguasdl saw that his scheme 
was working well. He artfully fanned the flame, and pro- 
fessed to share deeply in the indignation of the Moslems. 
It was at length agreed to put the tyrant to death, and to 
offer the crown to Aben-Aboo. 

This chieftain enjoyed a high reputation for sagacity and 
prudence. His passions, unlike those of Aben-Humeya, 
seemed ever under the control of his reason ; and, far 
from indulging in an ill-regulated ambition, he had been 
always faithful to his trust. But the present temptation 
was too strong for his virtue. He may have thought that, 
since the throne was to be vacant, the descendant of the 
Omeyas had a better claim to it than any other. What- 
ever may have been the sophistry to which he yielded, he 
knew that those who now promised him the crown had 
the power to make their promise good. He gave his 
assent, on condition that, in the course of three months, 
his election should be confirmed by the dey of Algiers, as 
the representative of the Turkish sultan. 

Having arranged their plans, the conspirators lost no 
time in putting them in execution. They set out that 
very hour, on the evening of the third of October, for Lan- 
jaron, with a body of four hundred troops, — one half being 
Turks, the other Moriscoes. By midnight they reached 
their place of destination. Diego Alguazil and the Turkish 
captains were too well known as enjoying the confidence 
of Aben-Humeya to meet with any opposition to their 
entrance into the town. Nor, though the Morisco king 
had retired to rest, did the guard oppose any difficulty to 
their passing into his dwelling. Proceeding to his chamber, 
they found the doors secured, but speedily forced an en- 
trance. Neither aim nor voice was raised in his defence." 

" " Ninguno hnvo que tomase las armas, ni bolviese de palabra 
por €L" Mendoza^ Guerra de Granada, p. 217. 
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Aben-Humeya, roused from sleep by the tumult, would 
have sprung from his couch ; but the fedthless Zahara held 
him fast in her embrace, until Diego Alguazil and some 
others of the conspirators, rushing in, bound his arms 
together with a Moorish veil.^^ Indeed, he was so much 
bewildered as scarcely to attempt resistance. 

The Turkish commander then showed him the letter, 
Aben-Humeya recognized the writing of his secretary, but 
declared that he had never dictated such a letter, nor was 
the signature his. How &r his assertion gained credit we 
are not informed. But the conspirators had already gone 
too far to be forgiven. To recede was death. Either 
Aben-Humeya or they must be sacrificed. It was in vain 
that he protested his innocence, and that he offered to 
leave the question to the sultan, or to the dey of Algiers, 
or to any person competent to decide it. But httle heed 
was given to his protestations, as the conspirators dragged 
him into an adjoining apartment. The imhappy young 
man perceived that his hour was come, — that there was no 
one of all his friends or menials to interpose between him 
and his fate. From that moment he changed his tone, and 
assumed a bearing more worthy of his station. "They 
are mistaken," he said, " who suppose me to be a follower 
of the Prophet. I die, as I have lived, in the Christian 
fEdth. I accepted the post of head of the rebellion that 
I might the better avenge the wrongs heaped on me and 
my family by the Spaniards. They have been avenged in 
fiill measure, and I am now ready to die. Neither," said 
he, turning to Aben-Aboo, his destined successor, " do I 
envy you. It will not be long before you will follow me." 
He then, with his own hands, coolly arranged around his 
neck the cord with which he was to be strangled, adjusted 

V " Ataronle las maaos oon un almaizar." Ibid. p. 218. 
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his robes, and, covering his face with his mantle, submitted 
himself, without a struggle, to his executioners.^^ 

His body was thrown into a neighboring sewer, with 
as little concern as if it had been that of a dog. There it 
continued, till Don John of Austria, hearing that Aben- 
Humeya had died a Christian, caused his remains to be 
removed to Guadix, and laid in the ground with the 
solemnities of Christian buriaL*® 

That Aben-Humeya should have come to so miserable 
an end is not strange. The recklessness with which he 
sacrificed all who came between him and the gratification 
of his passions surrounded him with enemies, the more 
dangerous in a climate where the blood is hot, and the 
feeling of revenge is easily kindled in the bosom. At the 
beginning of his reign his showy qualities won him a 
popularity which, however, took no root in the affections 
of the people, and which faded <iway altogether when the 
defects of his character were more fully brought to light 
by the exigencies of his situation ; for he was then found 
to possess neither the miUtary skill necessary to insure 
success in the field, nor those higher moral attributes 
which command respect and obedience at home. 

Very different was the character of his successor, Aben- 
Aboo. Instead of displaying the frivolous and licentious 
tastes of Aben-Himieya, his private life was without 

17 <r £21 inismo se did labuelta como le hiciesen menos xnal ; con- 
cert6 la ropa, cubridse el rostro." Ibid. p. 219. 

18 There is less discrepancy than usual in the accounts both of 
Aben-Humeya's assassination and of the circumstances which led to 
it. These circumstances have a certain Oriental colorin/^, which 
makes them not the less probable, considering the age and country 
in which they occurred. Among the different authorities in prose 
and verse, see Marmol, Rebolion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 162 — 169 ; 
Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 212 — 220 ; Bufo, La Austriada, 
cantos 13, 14 ; Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 337 et seq. ; 
Yanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 103 — 105< 
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reproach. He was much older than his predecessor ; and 
if he had not the same fiery enthusiasm and dashing spirit 
of adventure which belonged to Aben-Humeya, he dis- 
covered both forecast in the formation of his plans, and 
singular courage in carrying them into execution. All 
confided in his integrity ; while the decorum and gravity 
of his demeanor combined with the more substantial 
qualities of his character to inspire a general feeling of 
reverence in the people.^' It was not till the time of his 
proposed elevation to the supreme power, that the lustre 
of these qualities was darkened by the perpetration of one 
foul deed, — ^his connivance at the conspiracy against his- 
sovereign. But if he were really the dupe, as we are told, 
of Alguazil*s plot, he might plead, to some extent, the 
necessity of self-preservation ; for he may well have be- 
lieved that, if he refused to aid Aben-Humeya in the 
execution of his bloody purpose in reference to the Turks, 
the tyrant would not long Suffer him to live in possession 
of a secret so perilous to himself. At all events, the part 
he had taken in the conspiracy seems to have given no 
disgust to the people, who, weary of the despotism under 
which they, had been living, welcomed with enthusiasm 
the accession of the new sovereign. Many places, which 
had hitherto taken no part in the struggle for indepen- 
dence, now sent in their adhesion to Aben-Aboo, who 
soon found himself the ruler over a wider extent of terri- 

'* " Con la reputacion de valiente i hombro del compo, con la 
afabilidad, gravedad, autoridad de la presencia, fae bien quisto, 
respetado, obedecido, tenido como Rei generalmente de todos." 
Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 224. 

This was painting him en heau. For a portrait of an opposite 
complexion, see Miniana^ who represents him as " audaz, perfido, 
suspicaz, y de p€simas costumbres." (Historia de Espafia, p. 378.) 
Fortunately for Aben-Aboo, the first-mentioned writer, a contem- 
porary, must be admitted to be the better authority of the two. 
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toiy than, at any time, had acknowledged the sway of his 



It was not long before the confirmation of his election 
arrived from Algiers ; and Aben-Aboo, assuming the regal 
name of Muley Abdallah Mohammed as a prefix to his 
own, went through the usual simple forms of a coronation 
of a king of Granada. In his right hand, on this occasion, 
he bore a banner inscribed with the legend, " More I could 
not desire, less would not have contented me." ^ Such an 
inscription may be thought to intimate that a more aspiring 
temper lurked within his bosom than the world had given 
him credit for. 

The new sovereign did not, like his predecessor, waste 
his time in effeminate sloth. He busied himself with 
various important reforms, giving, especially, a new organ- 
ization to the army, and importing a large quantity of 
arms and munitions from Barbary. He determined not to 
allow his men time for discontent, but to engage them at 
once in active service. The first object he proposed was 
the capture of Orgiba, a fortified place which commanded 
the route to Granada, and which served as a point of com- 
munication between that capital and remoter parts of the 
country. 

Aben-Aboo got everything in readiness with such de- 
spatch, that on the twenty-sixth of October, a few weeks 
only after the death of Aben-Humeya, he set out on his 
expedition at the head of a well-appointed army, consist- 
ing of more than ten thousand men, partly foreign merce- 
naries and partly natives. Hastening his march, he soon 
presented himself before Orgiba, and laid siege to the 

^ " No pude desear mas, ni contentarme con menos." Marmol, 
Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. p. 168. 

See also, for the account of this martial ceremony, Mendoza, Guerra 
de Granada, p. 222. 
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place. He pushed matters forward so vigorously, that in 
a few days he was prepared to storm the works. Four 
times he brought his men to the assault ; but though on 
the fourth he succeeded in throwing himself, with a small 
body of troops, on the ramparts, he was met with such 
determined resistance by the garrison and their brave 
commander, Francisco de MoHna, that he was obUged to 
£all back with loss into his trenches. Thus repulsed, and 
wholly destitute of battering ordnance, the Morisco chief 
found it expedient to convert the siege into a blockade. 

The time thus consumed gave opportxmity to Don John 
of Austria to send a strong force, under the Duke of Sesa, 
to the relief of the garrison. Aben-Aboo, desirous to 
intercept his enemy's march, and occupy one of those 
defiles that would give him the advantage of position, 
silently broke up his encampment, xmder cover of the 
night, and took the direction of Lanjaron. Here he came 
so suddenly on the advanced guard of the Christians, that, 
taken by surprise, it gave way, and, falling back, after con- 
siderable loss, on the main body of the army, threw the 
whole into confusion. Happily, the Duke of Sesa, though 
laboring at the time imder a sharp attack of gout, by ex- 
traordinary exertions was enabled to rally his men and 
inspire them with courage to repulse the enemy, — ^thus 
retrieving his own honor and the fortunes of the day. 

Meanwhile, the brave Molina and his soldiers no sooner 
learned that the besiegers had abandoned their works, 
than, eager to profit by their temporary absence, the cause 
of which they suspected, they dismantled the fortress, 
and, burying their guns in the ground, hastily evacuated 
the place. The Duke of Sesa, finding that the great object 
of his expedition, the safety of the garrison, was now 
accomplished, and not feeling himself in sufficient strength 
to cope with the Morisco chief, instantly began his retreat 
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on Granada. In this he was not molested by Aben-Aboo, 
who was only top glad to be allowed without interruption 
to follow up the siege of Orgiba. But finding this place, 
to his surprise, abandoned by the enemy, he entered it 
without bloodshed, and with colors flying, as a conqueror.** 

These successes in the commencement of his reign 
furnished a brilliant augury for the future. The fame of 
Aben-Aboo spread far and wide through the country ; and 
the warlike peasantry thronged from all quarters to his 
standard. Tidings now arrived that several of the prin- 
cipal places on the eastern skirts of the Alpujarras had 
proclaimed their adherence to the Morisco cause ; and it 
was expected that the flame of insurrection would soon 
spread to the adjoining provinces of Murcia and Valencia. 
So widely, indeed, had it already spread, that of all the 
Morisco territory south of Granada, the coimtry- around 
Malaga, and the sierra of Eonda, on the extreme west, 
were the only portions that still acknowledged the authority 
ofCastile.25« 

The war now took the same romantic aspect that it 
wore in the days of the conquest of Granada. Beacon-fires 
were to be seen along the highest peaks of the sierra, 
throwing their ominous glare around for many a league, 
and calling the bold mountaineers to the foray. Then came 
the gathering of the wild miUtia of the coimtry, which, 
pouring down on the lower levels, now in the faded green 
of autumn, swept away herds and flocks, and bore them 
off in triumph to their fastnesses. 

Sometimes marauders penetrated into the vega^ the 

91 Ferreraa, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. x. pp. Ill — 118. — ^Marmol, 
Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. pp. 169 — ^189. — ^Mendoza, Guerra de 
Granada, p. 225 et seq. — ^Miniana, Hist, de Espafla, p. 378. 

9' " Desta manera quedaron levantados todos los Moriscos del 
Beino, sino los de la Hoya de Malaga i Serranla de Bonda." Men- 
doKBy Guerra de Granada, p. 241. 
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beautiful vega^ every inch of whose soil was fertilized with 
human blood, and which now, as in ancient times, became 
the battle-ground of Christian and Moslem cavaliers. 
Almost always it was the former who had the advantage, as 
was intimated by the gory trophies — ^the heads and hands 
of the vanquished — ^which they bore on the points of their 
lances, when, amidst the shouts of the populace, they came 
thundering on through the gates of the capital.^^ 

Yet sometimes fortune lay in the opposite scale. The 
bold infidels, after scouring the vega^ would burst into the 
suburbs, or even into the city of Granada, filling the place 
with consternation. Then might be seen the terror- 
stricken citizens, hurrying to and fro, while the great 
alarm-bell of the Alhambra sent forth its summons, and 
the chivalry, mounting in haste, shouted the old war-cry 
of Saint Jago^ and threw themselves on the invaders, who, 
after a short but bloody fray, were sure to be driven in 
confusion across the vega and far over the borders. 

Don John, on these occasions, was always to be descried 
in the fi-ont of battle, as if rejoicing in his element, and 
courting danger like some paladin of romance. Indeed, 
Philip was obliged, again and again, to rebuke his brother 
for thus wantonly exposing his life, in a manner, the king 
intimated, wholly imbecoming his rank.^ But it would 

S3 tt xjevando los escuderos las cabezas y las manos de los Moros 
en los hierros de las lanzas." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, 
torn. ii. p. 159. 

The h^4 of an enemy was an old perquisite of the victor — 
whether Christian or Moslem — ^in the wars with the Spanish Arabs. 
It is frequently commemorated in the Moorish romances as among 
the most honorable trophies of the field, down to as late a period as 
the war of Granada. See, among others, the ballad beginning 

" A vista de los dos Beyes." 
'^ " Y que salir & tales rebates es desautoridad vuestra, siendo 
quien sois y teniendo el cargo que tenis." Carta de Felipe Segundo 
i, Don Juan de Austria, 30 de Setiembre, 1569, MS. 
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hare been as easy to rein in the war-horse when the 
trumpet was sounding in his ears, as to curb the spirits of 
the high-mettled young chieftain when his followers were 
mustering to the charge. In truth, it was precisely these 
occasions that filled him with the greatest glee ; for they 
opened to him the only glimpses he was allowed of that 
career of glory for which his soul had so long panted. 
Every detachment that sallied forth from Granada on a 
warlike adventure was an object of his envy ; and as he 
gazed on the blue mountains that rose as an impassable 
barrier around him, he was like the bird vainly beating its 
plumage against the gilded wires of its prison-house, and 
longing to be free. 

He wrote to the king in the most earnest terms, repre- 
senting the forlorn condition of afi^drs, — ^the Spaniards 
losing ground day after day, and the army under the 
marquis of Los Yelez wasting away its energies in sloth, 
or exerting them in improfitable enterprises. He implored 
his brother not to compel him to remain thus cooped up 
within the walls of Qranada, but to allow him to have a 
real as well as nominal command, and to conduct the war 
in person.** 

The views presented by Don John were warmly sup- 
ported by Requesens, who wrote to Philip, denouncing, in 
unqualified terms, the incapacity of Los Velez. 

Philip had no objections to receive complaints, even 
against those whom he most feivored. He could not shut 
his eyes to the truth of the charges now brought against 
the hot-headed old chief who had so long enjoyed his con- 
fideuoo, but whose campaigns of late had been a series of 

** *' Lo suplioo mire que ni i quien soy, ni ^ la edad qae tengo, 
ni 4 otra civm alguna oonriene enoerrarme, cuando rniu^ rason es que 
mo mxiwtw.** Carta de Don Juan de Austria al Rev, 23 de Seti- 
wubro, 1669. MS. 
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blunders. He saw the critical aspect of affairs and the 
danger that the rebellion, which had struck so deep root 
in Granada, unless speedily crushed, would spread over 
the adjoining provinces. Mondejar's removal from the 
scene of action had not brought the remedy that Philip 
had expected. 

Yet it was with reluctance that he yielded to his 
brother's wishes ; whether distrusting the capacity of one 
so young for an independent command, or, as might be 
inferred from his letters^ apprehending the dangers in 
which Don John's impetuous spirit would probably in- 
volve him. Having formed his plans, he lost no time in 
communicating them to his brother. The yoimg warrior 
was to succeed Los Yelez in the command of the eastern 
army, which was to be strengthened by reinforcementS| ' 
while the duke of Sesa, under the direction of Don John, 
was to establish himself, with an efl&cient corps, in the 
Alpujarras, in such a position as to cover the approaches 
to Granada. 

A summons was then sent to the principal towns of 
Andalusia, requiring them to raise fresh levies for the war, 
who were to be encourged by promises of better pay than 
had before been given. But these promises did not weigh 
so much with the soldiers as the knowledge that Don 
John of Austria was to take charge of the expedition ; 
and nobles and cavaliers came thronging to the war, with 
their well-armed retainers, in such numbers that the 
king felt it necessary to publish another ordinance, pro- 
hibiting any, without express permission, from joining the 
service.28 

30 ** Entendi6se por Espafia la fama de su ida sobre Gralera, i 
movi^se la nobleza della con tanto calor, que fue necesario dar al 
Rei a entender que no era con su voluntad ir Cavalleros sin licencia 
a senrir en aquella empresa." Mendoza, Guerra de Granada^ 
p. 256. 

VOL. ni. M 
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All now was bustle and excitement in Granada^ as the 
new levies came in, and the old ones were receiving a 
better organization. Indeed, Don John had been oloselj 
occupied, for some time, with introducing reforms among 
the troops quartered in the city, who, from causes already 
mentioned, had fallen into a state of the most alarming 
insubordination. A similar spirit had infected the ofi&cers, 
and to such an extent, that it was deemed necessary to 
suspend no less than thirty-seven out of forty-five cap- 
tains from their commands.^ Such were the difficulties 
under which the youthful hero was to enter on his first 
campaign. 

Fortunately, in the retainers of the great lords and 
cavaliers he had a body of well-appointed and well-discip- 
lined troops, who were actuated by higher motives than 
the mere love of plunder.^ His labours, moreover, did 
much to restore the ancient discipline of the regiments 
quartered in Qranada. But the zeal with which he had 
devoted himself to the work of reform had impaired his 
health. This drew forth a kind remonstrance from Philip, 
who wrote to his brother not thus to overtask his strength, 
but to remember that he had need of his services ; telling 
him to remind Quixada that he must watch over him 
more carefully. "And God grant," he concluded, "that 
your health may be soon re-established." The affec- 
tionate solicitude constantly shown for his brother*s 
welfiire in the king's letters, was hardly to have been 
expected in one of so phlegmatic a temperament, and who 

V " Havian las desordenes pasado tan adelante, que fiie neoesario 
para remediallas haoer demonstracion no vista ni lelda en los tiempos 
pcusados, en la g^erra*. suspender treinta i dos Capitanes de quarenta 
i uno que havia, oon nombre de reformaoion." Ibid. p. 237. 

*8 ** Tambien la gente embiada por los Sefiores. escogidi^ igual, 
disciplinada, moridos per obligacion de virtad i deseo de acreditar 
sus personas." Ibid. p. 234. 
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iras usually so little demoBstrative in tlie eipresaian of hm 
fesUnga. 

Before entering on his great expedition^ Don John re- 
Bolved to Bocdre the safety of Graaada^ in his absence, hj 
the reduction of ^^the rohhers* nest^" ee the Spaniards 
called itj of Guejar. This was a fortified place, near the 
oonfinee of the Alpujarrasj held hj a wai'liie garriBon, that 
frequently ealhed out over the neighhoriDg countryj some- 
times carrying their forays into the vegti of Granada^ and 
causing a panic in the capitaL Don John foimed his fores 
into two divisionaj one of which he gave to the duke of 
Sesa, while the other he proposed to lead in person* They 
were to proeeed by diflerent routes, and, meetlDg before the 
place, to attack it simultaDcoualy from opposite quarters. 

The dukej marching by the most direct road acrosa the 
mountains, reached Guajar first, and was not a little sur- 
prised to find that the inhabitants, who had received 
notice of the preparations of the Spaniards, were already 
evacuating the town ; while the garrison was formed in 
order of battle to cover their retreat* After a short 
skirmish with the rear-guai-d, in which some hves were 
lost on both sides, the victorious Spaniards, without fol- 
lowiog up their advantage, marched into the town, and 
took possession of the works abandoned by the enemy. 

Great was the surprise of Don John, on arriviug some 
hours later before Guejar, to see the Ca^tiKan flag floating 
&om its ramparts ; and his indignation was roused as he 
found that the laurek he had designed for his own brow 
had been thus unceremoniously snatched from him by 
another. " With eyes,'* says the chronicler, ^^ glowing like 
coalB of fire/' ^ he turned on the duke of Sesa, and de- 
manded an explanation of the afiair. But he soon found 

» f * PusietrDnAtile loa oja? encendidoa coma brasa d© pure ooragd/^ 
Marmo], Rebelioa de Qnuiado, torn, n* p, 224^ 
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that the blame, if blame there were, was to be laid on one 
whom he felt that he had not the power to rebuke. This 
w^ Luis Quizada, who^ in his solicitude for the safety of 
his ward; had caused the army to be conducted by a cir- 
cuitous route, that brought it thus late upon the field. 
But though Don John uttered no word of rebuke, he main- 
tained a moody silence, that plainly showed his vexation ; 
and; as the soldiers remarked, not a morsel of food passed 
his lips until he had reached Granada.^^ 

The constant supervision maintained over him by 
Quizada, which, as we have seen, was encouraged by the 
king, was a subject of frequent remark among the troops. 
It must have afforded no little embarrassment and mortifi- 
cation to Don John, — alike ill suited, as it was, to his age, 
his aspiring temper, and his station. For his station as 
commander-in-chief of the army made him responsible, in 
the eyes of the world, for the measures of the campaign. 
Yet, in his dependent situation, he had the power neither 
to decide on the plan of operations, nor to carry it into 
execution. — Not many days were to elapse before the 
death of his kind-hearted monitor was to relieve him from 
the jealous oversight that so much chafed his spirit, and 
to open to him an independent career of glory, such as 
might satisfy the utmost cravings of his ambition. 

» "Sin comer bocado en todo aquel dia se volvi6 & la ciudad de 
Granada."— Ibid. p. 225. 



One of tbe authorities of the greatest importance, and most 
frequently cited in this book, as the reader may have noticed is 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. He belonged to one of the most illus- 
trious houses in Castile, — a house not more prominent for its rank 
than for tho great abilities displayed by its members in the various 
walks of civil and military life, as well as for their rare intellectual 
culture. No one of the great families of Spain has furnished so 
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fruitful a theme for the pen of both the chronicler and the 
bard. 

He was the fifth son of the marquis of Mondejar, and was bom 
in the year 1503 at Granada, where his father filled the office held 
by his ancestors of captain-general of the province. At an early 
age he was sent to Salamanca, and passed with credit through the 
course of studies taught in its venerable university. While there 
he wrote— for, though printed anonymously, there seems no good 
reason to distrust the authorship — his famous ''Lazarillo de 
Tonnes," the origin of that class of picaresco novels, as they are 
styled, which constitutes an important branch of Castilian litera- 
ture, and the best specimen of which, strange to say, was furnished 
by the hand of a foreigner, — ^the '' Gil Bias " of Le Sage. 

Mendoza had been destined to the church, for which the extensive 
patronage of his fSstmily offered obvious advantages. But the taste 
of the young man, as might be inferred from his novel, took another 
direction, and he persuaded his father to allow him to enter the 
army, and take service under the banner of Charles the Fifth. 
Mendoza's love of letters did not desert him in the camp ; and 
he availed himself of such intervals as occurred between the cam- 
paigns to continue his studies, especiaUy in the ancient languages, 
in the principal universities of Italy. 

It was impossible that a person of such remarkable endowments 
as Mendoza, the more conspicuous from his social position, should 
escape the penetrating eye of Charles the Fifth, who, indepeik- 
dently of his scholarship, recognised in the young noble a deoided 
talent for political afiGurs. In 1538 the emperor appointed him 
ambassador to Venice, a capital for which the literary enter- 
prises of the Aldi were every day winning a higher reputation 
in the republic of letters. Here Mendoza had the best opportu- 
nity of accomplishing a work which he had much at heart, — ^the 
formation of a library. It was a work of no small difficulty in 
that day, when books and manuscripts were to be gathered from 
obscure, often remote sources, and at the large cost paid for 
objects of virtu. A good office which he had the means of ren- 
dering the sultan, by the redemption from captivity of a Turkish 
prisoner of rank, was requited by a magnificent present of Greek 
manuscripts, worth more than gold in the eyes of Mendoza. It 
was from his collection that the first edition of Josephus was 
given to the world. While freely indulging his taste for literary 
occupations in his intervals of leisure, he performed the duties 
of his mission with an ability that fully vindicated his appoint- 
ment as minister to the wily republic. On the opening of the 
Council of Trent, he was one of the delegates sent to represent 
the emperor in that body. He joined freely in the discussions 
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of the eoQcIavo* iwd enforcied the Tiews of iiis soverai^ with a 
strm^h of reasoning and & fervid eloquence that produced a 
povrcrful impre^jion on hia audience^ The independence he dis- 
play^ recommended him for the delicata toak of presenting the 
Fem^onstranceB of Charles the Fifth to the papal oourt agaiDSt 
the remoT&I of the council to BolognrL, This ho did with & 
degree of frankness to which tho pontkfionl ear wtm hnt little 
accustomed^ and which| if it failed to bend the pi^jud spirit of 
Paul tho Third, had its effect on Ins successor, 

Mendo^n, from whatever cause, does not seem to have stood flo 
hjgli in tho favor of Philip the Becond oa in that of bis father. 
Perhaps he had too lofty a rtature to stoop to that iTnpUcit 
deforE^n^o which Philip exacted from the highest as weU ait the 
humhlest who approached him. At lengthy in 1563, Me&doBa'a 
own miBoonduot brought biiii, with good reason, into disgmco 
with his master. He engaged in a brawl with another courtier 
in the palace ; and the scandabua scene, of which tho reader wiH 
find an aocount in the preceding volume, took pJaee when the 
prince of Asturias^ Dou Carlos, was hn^thing bis last. The 
offending parties were punished first by mpriaonment and tlien 
by bani^hn:i4^nt D'om Madrid. Mcndoza, who was sixty- &vo years 
of age at this time^ withdrew to Qr^iadap his native place. But 
he bad paascd too mueli of his Uf& in the atmosphere of a court 
to bo content with a provincial pesidenee. Ho accordingly made 
repe^ated efibrta to softeu his soveroign's displeasuro, and to 
obtain eome mitigation of hia sentence, T{ie«« efforts, as may 
bo be:lieved, were unavailing ; and the Uliistrious e^ile took at 
length tho wiser course of submitting to his fate and sacking 
consolation in the companlonBhip of his books* — steady Mends, 
whose worth be now fuQy proved in the hour of adversity. He 
devoted himself to the study of ArabiCj to whioh he was natu- 
rally led by his restdence in a capital fiMed with the n^cnumenta 
of Arabian art. He alao amused his leisure by writing viersea ; 
and his labors combined with those of Boscan and Gareilasso do 
la Tega to naturalize in Castile those more refined forma of 
Italian versitication that made an important epoch in the national 
literature. 

But tbe great work to which he devoted himself was the history 
of the insurrection of the Moriacocs^ which, oocnrring during Ms 
residence in Granada, may be said to have {.lasscd before hia 
eyeSn. For this he had, moreover, obvious facilities, for be was 
the near kinsman of tho captain -general} and was personally 
eucM^uaint^d with thcao who bfid the direction of affairs. The 
reeult of his labors was a work of inestimable value, lihougb of 
DO great bulk, — Doing less a Mstory of eventa than a commeDUry 
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<m such a history. The author explores the causes of these 
events. He introduces the reader into the cabinet of Madrid^ 
makes him acquainted with the intrigues of the different fSstctions 
both in the court and in the camp, unfolds the policy of thd 
government and the plans of the campaigns, — ^in short, enables 
him to penetrate into the interior, and see the secret working of 
the machinery, bo carefully shrouded from the vulgar eye. 

The vidue which the work derived from the author's access to 
these recondite sources of information is much enhanced by its 
independent spirit. In a country where few dared even think for 
themselves, Mendoza both thought with freedom and fr>eely 
expressed his thoughts. Proof of this is afforded by the caustic 
tone of his critiobm on the conduct of the government, and by 
the candor which he sometimes ventures to display when noticing 
the wrongs of the Moriscoes. This independence of the historian, 
we may well believe, could have found little favor with the 
administration. It may have been the cause that the book was 
not published till after the reign of Philip the Second, and many 
years after its author's death. 

The literary execution of the work is not its least remarkable 
feature. Instead of the desultory and gossiping style of the 
Castilian chronicler, every page is instinct with the spirit of the 
ancient classics. Indeed Mendoza is coomionly thought to have 
deliberately formed his style on that of Sallust ; but I agree with 
my friend Mr. Ticknor, who, in a luminous criticism on Mendoza, 
in his great work on Spanish Literature, expresses the opinion 
that the Castilian historian formed his style quite as much on 
that of Tacitus as of Sallust. Indeed, some of Mendoza's most 
celebrated passages are obvious imitations of the former historian, 
of whom he constantly reminds us by the singular compactness 
and energy of his diction, by his power of delineating a portrait 
by a single stroke of the pencil, and by his free criticism on the 
chief actors of the drama, conveyed in language full of that 
practical wisdom which, in Mendoza's case, was the result of a 
large acquaintance with public affairs. We recognize also the 
defects incident to the style he has chosen, — ^rigidity and constraint, 
with a frequent use of ellipsis, in a way that does violence to the 
national idiom, and, worst of aU, that obscurity which arises fr^m 
the effort to be brief. Mendoza hurts his book, moreover, by an 
imseasonable display of learning, which, however it may be pardoned 
by the antiquary, comes like an impertinent episode to break the 
thread of the narrative. But, with all its defects, the work is a 
remarkable production for the time, and, appearing in the midst of 
the romantic literature of Spain, we regard it with the same feeling 
of surprise which the traveller might experience who should meet 
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with a dassio Doric temple in the midst of the £uitastic stnictareft 
of China or Hindostan. 

Not long after Mendoza had completed his history, he obtained 
permission to visit Madrid, not to reside there, but to attend to 
some personal affiurs. He had hardly reached the capital when he 
^nras attacked by a mortal illness, which carried him off in Apri^ 
1575, in the seventy-third year of his age. Shortly before his death 
he gave his rich collection of books and manuscripts to his obdurate 
master, who placed them, agreeably to the donor's desire, in the 
Escorial, where they still form an interesting portion of a library 
of which so much has been said, and so little is really known 
by the world. 

The most copious notice, with which I am acquainted of the life 
of Mendoza, is that attributed to the pen of Ifiigo Lopez de Avila, 
and prefixed to the Yalencian edition of the " Guerra de Granada," 
published in 1776. But his countrymen have been ever ready to do 
honor to the memory of one who, by the brilliant success which he 
achieved as a statesman, a diplomatist, a novelist, a poet, and an 
historian, has established a reputation for versatility of genius 
second to none in the literature of Spain* 
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BEBELLION OF THE MORISCOES. 

Don John takes the Field. — Investment of Gralera. — Fierce Assaults. 
— ^Preparations for alast Attack. — Explosion of the Minos. — Despe-i 
ration of the Moriscoes. — Cruel Massacre. — Galera demolished. 

1570. 

Don John lost no time in completing the arrangements 
for his expedition. The troops as they reached Granada, 
,were for the most part sent forward to join the army 
under Los Velez, on the east of the Alpujarras, where that 
commander was occupied with the siege of Galera, though 
with but httle prospect of reducing the place. HS was 
soon, however, to be superseded by Don John. 

Philip, imable to close his ears against the representa- 
tions of his brother, as well as those of more experienced 
captains in the service, had at length reluctantly come to 
a conviction of the imfitness of Los Velez for the com- 
mand. Yet he had a partiality for the veteran ; and he 
was willing to spare him, as far as possible, the mortifica- 
tion of seeing himself supplanted by his young rival. In 
his letters, the king repeatedly enjoined it on his brother 
to treat the marquis with the utmost deference, and to 
countenance no reports circulated to his prejudice. In an 
epistle filled with instructions for the campaign, dated the 
twenty-sixth of November, the king told Don John to 
be directed on all occasions by the counsels of Quixada 
and Requesens, He was to show the greatest respect for 
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the marquis, and to give him to understand that he should 
be governed by his opinions. *^ But in point of faxst," said 
Philip, ** should his opinion clash at any time with that of 
the two other counsellors, you are to be governed by 
theirs.** ' 

On Quizada and Requesens he was indeed always to 
rely, never setting up his own judgment in opposition to 
theirs. He was to move with caution, and, instead of the 
impatient spirit of a boy, to show the circumspection of 
one possessed of military experience. " In this way," con- 
cluded his royal monitor, " you will not only secure the 
favor of your sovereign, but establish your reputation 
with the world.'* ' — It is evident that Philip had discerned 
traits in the character of Don John which led him to dis- 
trust somewhat his capacity for the high station in which 
he was placed. Perhaps it may be thought that the 
hesitating and timid policy of Philip, was less favorable to 
succegs in military operations, than the bold spirit of enter- 
prise which belonged to his brother. However this may be, 
Don John, notwithstanding his repeated protestations to 
the contrary, was of too ardent a temperament to be readily 
affected by these admonitions of his prudent adviser. 

The military command in Granada was lodged by the 
prince in the hands of the duke of Sesa, who, as soon 
as he had gathered a sufficient force, was to march into 
the western district of the Alpujarras, and there create a 

1 " T porque podria ser que ordenase al marqu€s de los Velez qite 
quedase con vos y os aoonsejase, convendr^ en este caso que vos le 
mostreis muy buena cara y le trateis muy bien y le dels i, entender 
que tomais su parecer, mas que en efeoto tomeis el de los que he 
dicho cuando fuesen diferentes del suyo." Carta del Bey £ D. Juan 
de Austria, 26 de Noviembre, 1569, MS. 

^ '' Y que OS gobemeis como si hubi^sedes visto mucha guerra y 
balUEdoos en ella, que os digo que oomigo y con todos ganeis harta 
mas rtputacion en gobemaros desta manera, que nohaciendoalguna 
mocedad que ^ todos nos costare oaro." Ibid. MS. 
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^ diTerBion in favor of Dob John, A body of four thousand 

I troops was to rom&in in Granack. ; and the Dommander^in- 

►ehiefi having thus completed his diapoaitiona for the pro- 

\ tectiou of tha capital^ set forth on his expedition on the 

* twentj-ninth of December, at the head of a forcij amount* 

mg onlj to thi'ee thousand foot and four hundred Eorae. 

With these troops went a nmneroua body of Tolunteers^ 

the flower of the Andalusian cbiTalry, who had come to 

win renown under the banner of the young leader. 

He took the route through Guadiz, and on the thii^i 
day reached the ancient city of Ba^sa^ memorable for tho 
fiiege it had sustained under hia victorious ancestor^ 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Here he was mat by Bequesen% 
who, beaidea a reinforcement of troops brought with him a 
train of heavy ordnance and a large supply of ammunition. 
The guns were sent forward, under a strong escort, to 
Galera ; but, on leaving Baza^ Don John received the 
astounding tidings that the marquis of Los Veles had 
already abandoned tho siege, and drawn off his whole 
force to the neighboring town of Gueaoar. 

In fact, the rumor had no sooner reached the ears of 
the testy old chief, that Don John was speedily coming to 
take charge of the war^ than he swore in his wrath, that, if 
the report were ti"ue, he would abandon the siege and 
throw up his command. Yet those who knew him best 
did not think him capable of so mad an act. He kept his 
word, however j and when he learned that Don John was 
on the way, he broke up Ms encampmentj and withdrew, 
as above stated, to Guescar. By this course he left the 
adjacent country open to the incursions of the Moriacoes 
of Galera ; while no care was taken to provide even for 
the safety of the convoys which, from time to time, came 
den with supplies for the besieging ai-my. 
This extraordinary conduct gave no dissatisfaction to 
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his troops, who, long since disgusted with the fiery yet 
imbecile character of their general, looked with pleasure 
to the prospect of joining the standard of so popular a 
chieftain as John of Austria. Even the indignation felt 
by the latter at the senseless proceeding of the marquis 
was forgotten in the satis&ction he experienced at being 
thus relieved from the embarrassments which his rival's 
overweening pretensions could not have failed to cause him 
in the campaign. Don John might now, with a good grace, 
and without any cost to himself, make all the concessions 
to the veteran so strenuously demanded by Philip. — It was 
in this amiable mood thab the prince pushed forward his 
march, eager to prevent the disastrous consequences which 
might arise from the marquis's abandonment of his post. 

As he drew near to Guescar, he beheld the old noble^ 
tnan riding towards him at the head of his retainers, with 
a stiff and stately port, like one who had no concessions or 
explanations to make for himself. Without alighting from 
his horse, as he drew near the prince, he tendered him 
obeisance by kissing the hand which the latter graciously 
extended towards him. " Noble marquis," said Don John, 
'' your great deeds have shed a lustre over your name. I 
consider myself fortunate in having the opportunity of 
becoming personally acquainted with you. Fear not that 
your authority will be in the least abridged by mine. The 
soldiers under my command will obey you as implicitly 
as myself. I pray you to look on me as a son, filled with 
feelings of reverence for your valor and your experience, 
and designing on aU occasions to lean on your councils for 
support." 3 

3 " I que seals obedecido de toda mi gente, haciendolo yo asimismo 
como liijo vuestro, acatando vuestro valor i canas, i amparandome en 
todas ocasiones de Yuestros consejos." Mendoza Guerra de Granada, 
p. 260. 
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The courteous and respectful tone of the prince seems 
to have had its effect on the iron nature of the marquis^ 
as he replied : ** There is no Spaniard living who has a 
stronger desire than I have to be personally acquainted 
with the distinguished brother of my sovereign, or who 
would probably be a greater gainer by serving under his 
banner. But to speak with my usual plainness, I wish to 
withdraw to my own house ; for it would never do for me, 
old as I am, to hold the post of a subaltern." * He then 
accompanied Don John back to the town, giving him, as 
they rode along, some account of the siege and of the 
strength of the place. On reaching the quarters resei'ved 
for the commander-in-chief, Los Velez took leave of the 
prince ; and, without further ceremony, gathering his 
knights and followers about him, and escorted by a com- 
pany of horse, he rode off in the direction of his town 
of Velez Blanco, which was situated at no great distance, 
amidst the wild scenery stretching toward the frontiers 
of Murcia. Here among the mountains he lived in a re- 
tirement that would have been more honorable had it 
not been purchased by so flagrant a breach of duty.* 

The whole story is singularly characteristic, not merely 
of the man, but of the times in which he lived. Had so 
high-handed and audacious a proceeding occurred in our 
day, no rank, however exalted, could have screened the 
offender from punishment. As it was, it does not appear 

** " Pues no coDTiene a mi edad anciana haver de ser cabo de 
esquadra." Ibid. loc. cit. 

* The marquis of Los Velez was afterwards sxmimoned to Madrid, 
where he long continued to occupy an important place in the council 
of state, apparently without any diminution of the royal favor. 

For the preceding pages consult Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, 
torn. ii. pp. 229—232 ; Mcndoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 257—260 ; 
Herrera, Hist. General, tom. i. pp. 777, 778 ; Bleda, Cronica, pp. 
733, 734. 
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that any attempt was made at an inquiry into the mar- 
quis's conduct This is the more remarkahle, considering 
that it involved such disrespect to a sovereign little dis- 
posed to treat with lenity any want of deference to himself. 
—The explanation of the lenity shown by him on the 
present occasion may perhaps be found, not in any tender- 
ness for the reputation of his feivorite, but in Philip's per- 
ceiving that the further prosecution of the affair would 
only serve to give greater publicity to his own egregious 
error in retaining Los Yelez in the command, when his 
conduct and the warnings of others should long ago have 
been regarded as proof of his incapacity. 

On the marquis's departure, Don John lost no time in 
resuming his march, at the head of a force which now 
amounted to twelve thousand foot and eight hundred'horse, 
besides a brilliant array of chivalry, who, as we have seen, 
had come to seek their fortimes in the war. A few hours 
brought the troops before Galera; and Don John pro- 
ceeded at once to reconnoitre the ground. In this survey 
he was attended by Quixada, Kequesens, and the greater 
part of the cavalry. Having completed his observations, 
he made his arrangements for investing the place. 

The town of Galera occupied a site singularly picturesque. 
This, however, had been selected, certainly not from any 
regard to its romantic beauty, still less for purposes of 
convenience, but for those of defence against an enemy, — 
a circumstance of the first importance in a mountain 
coimtry so wild and warlike as that in which Galera stood. 
The singular shape of the rocky eminence which it covered 
was supposed, with its convex summit, to bear some re- 
semblance to that of a galley with its keel uppermost 
From this resemblance the town had derived its name.* 

' The punning attractions of the name were too strong to be 
resisted by the ballad-makers of the day. See in particular the 
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The summit was crowned by a castle, which in the style 
of its architecture bore evident marks of antiquity. It 
was defended by a wall, much of it in so ruinous a con- 
dition as to be little better than a mass of stones loosely 
pat together. At a few paces from the fortress stood a 
ravelin. But neither this outwork nor the castle itself 
could boast of any other piece of artillery than two 
&lconets, captured from Los Yelez during his recent siege 
of the place, and now mounted on the principal edifice. 
Even these had been so injudiciously placed as to give little 
annoyance to an enemy. 

The houses of the inhabitants stretched along the re- 
mainder of the summit, and descended by a bold declivity 
the north-western side of the hill to a broad plain known 
as the Erast or "Gardens." Through this plain flowed 
a stream of considerable depth, which, as it washed the 
base of the town on its northern side, formed a sort of 
moat for its protection on that quarter. On the side 
towards the Gardens the town was defended by a ditch and 
a wall, now somewhat dilapidated. The most remarkable 
feature of this quarter was a church with its belfry or 
tower now converted into a fortress, which, in default of 
cannon, had been pierced with loop-holes and filled with 
musketeers, — ^forming altogether an outwork of consider- 

ronuLnce (one of the best, it may be added, — and no great praise, — 
in Hita's second volume) beguming, 

" Mastredages marineros 
de Huescar y otro lugar 
ban armado ima Galera 
que no la hay tal en la mar. 
No tiene velas, ni remos, 
y nayegar, y hace mal," — 

and 80 on, for more stanzas than the reader will care to see. Guerras 
de Granada, torn. iL p. 469. 
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able strength, and commanding the approaches to the 
town. > 

On two of its sides, the rock on which Galera rested 
descended almost perpendicularly, forming the walls of i^ 
ravine fenced in on the opposite quarter by precipitous 
hills, and thus presenting a sort of natural ditch on a 
gigantic scale for the protection of the place. The houses 
rose one above another, on a succession of terraces, so 
steep that in many instances the roof of one building 
scarcely reached the foundation of the one above it. The 
houses which occupied the same terrace, and stood ther&« 
fore on the same level, might be regarded as so many 
fortresses. Their walls, which, after the Moorish fashion, 
were ill provided with lattices, were pierced with loop- 
holes, that gave the marksman within the command of 
the streets on which they fronted ; and these streets were 
still further protected by barricades thrown across them 
at only fifty paces* distance from each other.^ Thus, the 
whole place bristled over with fortifications, or rather 
seemed like one great fortification itself, which nature had 
combined with art to make impregnable. 

It was well victualled for a siege, at least with grain, 
of which there was enough in the magazines for two years' 
consumption. Water was supplied by the neighboring 
river, to which access had been obtained by a subterranean 
gallery, lately excavated in the rock. These necessaries of 
life the Moriscoes could command. But they were miser- 
ably deficient in what, in their condition, was scarcely less 
important, — fire-arms and ammunition. They had no 

7 " Las tenian los Moros barreadas de cincuenta en cincuenta 
pasos, y hechos muchos traveses de una parte y de otro en las puertas 
y paredes de las casas, para berir ^ su salvo & los que fuesen 
pasando." Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, torn. ii. p. 234. 

The best and by far the most minute account of the topography 
of Galera is given by this author. 
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totillery except the two falconets before noticed ; and 
they were so poorly provided with muskets as to be 
mainly dependent on arrows, stones, and other missiles, 
such as had filled the armories of their ancestors. To 
these might be added swords and some other weapons for 
hand-to-hand combat. Of defensive armor they were 
almost wholly destitute. But they were animated by an 
heroic spirit, of more worth than breastplate or helmet, 
and to a man they were prepared to die rather than 
surrender. 

The fighting men of the place amounted to three thou- 
sand, not including four hundred mercenaries, chiefly 
Turks and adventurers from the Barbary shore. The 
town was, moreover, encumbered with some four thou- 
sand women and children ; though, as far as the women 
were concerned, they should not be termed an encum- 
brance in a place where there was no scarcity of food ; for 
they showed all the constancy and contempt of danger 
possessed by the men, whom they aided not only by tend- 
ing the sick and woimded, but by the ef&cient services they 
rendered them in action. The story of this siege records 
several examples of these Morisco heroines, whose ferocious 
valor emulated the doughtiest achievements of the other 
sex. It is not strange that a place so strong in itself, 
where the women were animated by as brave a spirit as 
the men, should have bid defiance to all the efibrts of an 
enemy like Los Velez, though backed by an army in the 
outset at least as formidable in point of numbers as that 
which now sat down before it under the command of John 
of Austria.^ 

8 Ibid. p. 233 et seq. — ^Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 
112, 113. — Hita, Guerras de Granada, torn. ii. p. 377 et seq. 

ELita tells us he was not present at the siege of G^lera ; but he 
had in his possession the diary of a Murcian officer, named TonUEs 

VOL. ra. N ♦ 
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Having concluded his sorvey of the ground, the Spanish 
general gave orders for the construction of three batteries, 
to operate at the same time on different quarters of the 
town. The first and largest of these batteries, mounting 
ten pieces of ordnance, was raised on an eminence on the 
eastern side of the ravine. Though at a greater distance 
than was desirable, the position was sufficiently elevated to 
enable the gims to command the castle and the highest 
ports of the town. 

The second battery, consisting of six heavy cannon, was 
established lower down the ravine, towards the south, at 
the distance of hardly more than seventy paces ftom the 
perpendicular face of the rock. The remaining battery, 
composed of only three guns of smaller calibre, was erected 
in the Gardens, and so placed as to operate against the 
tower, which, as abready noticed, was attached to the 
church. 

The whole number of pieces of artillery belonging to the 
besiegers did not exceed twenty. But they were hourly 
expecting a reinforcement of thirteen more from Oarthagena. 
The great body of the forces was disposed behind some 
high ground on the east^ which effectually sheltered the 
men from the fire of the besieged. The corps of Italian 
veterans, the flower of the army, was stationed in the 
Gardens, under command of a gallant officer named Pedro 
de Padilla. Thus the investment of Galera was complete. 

The first object of attack was the tower in the Gardens, 
fix)m which the Moorish garrison kept up a teasing fire on 
the Spaniards, as they were employed in the construction 

Perez de Hevia, who served through the siege, and of whom Hita 
speaks as a person well known for his military science. He says he 
has conformed implicitly to Hevia's journal, which ho commends for 
its scrupulous veracity. According to the judgment of some critics, 
the Murcian officer, if he merits this encomium, may be thought to 
have the advantage of Hita himself. 
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of the batteiy, as well as in digging a trench, in that 
quarter. No sooner were the guns in position than thej 
delivered their fire, with such effect that an opening was 
speedily made in the flimsy masonry of the fortress. 
Fadilla, to whom the assault was committed, led forward 
his men gallantly to the breach, where he was met by the 
defenders with a spirit equal to his own. A fierce combat 
ensued. It was not a long one ; for th0 foremost assailants 
were soon reinforced by others, until they overpowered the 
little garrison by numbers, and such as escaped the sword 
took refuge in the defences of the town that adjoined the 
church. 

Flushed with his success in thus easily carrying the 
tower, which he garrisoned with a strong body of arque- 
busiers, Don John now determined to make a regular 
assault on the town, and from this same quarter of the 
Gardens, as affording the best point of attack. The exe- 
cution of the afl&ir he intrusted, as before, to Juan de 
Fadilla and his Italian regiment. The guns were then 
turned against the rampart and the adjoining buildings. 
Don John pushed forward the siege with vigor, stimu- 
lating the men by his own example, carrying fagots on his 
shoulders for constructing the trenches, and, in short, 
performing the labors of a common soldier.' 

By the twenty-fourth of January, practicable breaches 
had been effected in the ancient wall ; and at the appointed 
signal, Padilla and his veterans moved swiftly forward to 
the attack. They met with little difficulty from the ditdi 
or from the wall, which, never formidable from its height, 
now presented more than one opening to the assailants. 
They experienced as httle resistance firom the garrison. 

^ ** Para quo los soldados se animasen al trabajo, iba delante de 
todos & pie, y traia su haz acuestas como cada uno, hasta ponerlo 
en la trlnchea." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. p. 287. 
k2 
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JBut they had not penetrated far into the town before th^ 
aspect of things changed. Their progress was checked by 
3on0 of those barricades akeady mentioned as stretched 
across the streets, behind which a body of musketeers 
poured well-directed volleys into the ranks of the Chris- 
tians. At the same time, from the loopholes in the walls 
of the buildings came incessant showers of musket-balls, 
arrows, stones, and other missiles, which swept the ex- 
posed files of the Spaniards, soon covering the streets with 
the bodies of the slain and the woimded. It was in vain 
that the assailants stormed the houses, and carried one 
intrenchment after another. Each house was a sepai-ate 
fortress ; and each succeeding barricade, as the ascent 
became steeper, gave additional advantage to its defenders, 
hj placing them on a gi'eater elevation above their enemy. 

Thus beset in front, rank, and rear, the soldiers were 
completely blinded and bewildered by the pitiless storm 
which poured on them from their invisible foe. Huddled 
together, in their confusion they presented an easy mark 
to the enemy, who shot at random, knowing that every 
missile would carry its errand of death. It seemed that 
the besieged had purposely drawn their foes into the snare, 
by allowicg them to enter the town without resistance, 
until, hemmed in on all sides, they were slaughtered like 
cattle in the shambles. 

The fight had lasted an hour, when Padilla, seeing his 
best and bravest falling around him, and being himself 
nearly disabled by a wound, gave the order to retreat, — an 
order obeyed with such alacrity, that the Spaniards left 
numbers of their wounded comrades lying in the street^ 
vainly imploring not to be abandoned to the mercy of 
their enemies. A greater number than usual of officers 
and men of rank perished in the assault, their rich arms 
making them a conspicuous xuark amidst the throng of 
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assailants. Among otheis was a soldier of distinctioa' 
named Juan de Pacheco. He was a knight of the order of 
St. James. He had joined the army only a few minutea 
before the attack, having just crossed the seas from Africa. 
He at once requested Padilla,. who was his kinsman, to 
allow him to share in the glory of the day. In the heat 
of the struggle, Padilla lost sight of his gallant relative, 
whose insignia proclaiming him a soldier of the Cross, 
made him a peculiar object of detestation to the Moslems ; 
and he soon fell^ under a multitude of wounds.^® 

The disasters of the day, however mortifying, were not 
a bad lesson to the young commander-in-chief, who saw 
the necessity of more careful preparation, before renewing 
his attempt on the place. He acknowledged the value of 
his brother's counsel, to make free use of artillery and 
mines before coming to close quarters with the enemy.^^ 
He determined to open a mine in the perpendicular side 
of the rock, towards the east, and to run it below the 
castle and the neighboring houses on the summit. For 
this he employed the services of Francesco de Molina, who 
had so stoutly defended Orgiba, and who was aided in the 
present work by a skilful Venetian engineer. The rock, 
consisting of a light and brittle sandstone, was worked 
with even less difficulty than had been expected. In a 
short time the gallery was completed, and forty-five barrels 
of powder were lodged in it. Meanwhile the batteries 
continued to play with great vivacity on the different 
quarters of the town and castle. A small breach was 

w Ibid. pp. 236— 238.— Hevia, ap. Hita, Guerras do Granada, 
torn. ii. pp. 386, 387. — Vanderbammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 
113. — Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. x. p. 140. 

11 " Convendr^ por no aventurar mas gente buena que se haga 
todo lo que sea posible con las minas y artilleria, &ites do venir i, 
las manos." Carta del Bey & D. Juan de Austria, 6 de Febrero, 
1570, MS. 
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opened in the latter, and many buildings on the summit of 
the rock were overthrown. By the twenty-seventh of 
January all was ready for the assault. 

It was Don John's purpose to assail the place on oppo- 
site quarters. Padilla^ who still smarted from his wound, 
was to attack the town, as before, on the side towards the 
Qardens. The chief object of this manoeuvre was to 
create a diversion in fEivour of the principal assault, which 
was to be made on the other side of the rock, where the 
springing of the mine, it was expected, would open a 
I'eady access to the castle. The command on this quarter 
was given to a brave officer named Antonio Morena 
Don John, at the head of four thousand men, occupied a 
position which enabled him to overlook the scene of 
action. 

On the twenty-seventh, at eight in the morning, the 
signal was given by the firing of a cannon ; and Padilla, 
at the head of his veterans, moved forward to the attack. 
They eflfected their entrance into the town, with even less 
opposition than before ; for the cannonade from the 
Qardens had blown away most of the houses, garrisoned 
by the Moslems, near the wall. But as the assailants 
pushed on, they soon became entangled, as before, in the 
long and narrow defiles. The enemy, intrenched behind 
their redoubts thrown across the streets, poured down their 
murderous volleys into the close ranks of the Spaniards, 
who were overwhelmed, as on the former occasion, with 
deadly missiles of all kinds from the occupants of the houses. 
But experience had prepared them for this ; and they had 
come provided with mantelets, to shelter them from the 
tempest. Yet, when the annoyance became intolerable, they 
would storm the dwellings ; and a bloody struggle usually 
ended in putting their inmates to the sword. Each barri- 
cade too, as the Spaniards advanced, became the scene of a 
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desperate combat) where the musket was cast aside, and men 
fought hand to hand, with sword and dagger. Now rose 
the fierce battle-cries of the combatants, one party calling on 
Saint Jago, the other on Mohammed, thus intimating that 
it was still the same war of the Cross and the Crescent 
which had been carried on for more than eight centu- 
ries in the Peninsula.^ The shouts of the combatants, 
the clash of weapons, the report of musketry from the 
adjoining houses, the sounds of falling missiles, filled the 
air with an unearthly din, that was reverberated and pro- 
longed in countless echoes through the narrow streets, 
converting the once peaceful city into a Pandemonium. 
Still the Spaniards, though slowly winning their way 
through every obstacle, were &r from the table-land (m 
the summit, where they hoped to join their coimtrymen 
from the other quarter of the town. At this crisis a 
sound arose which overpowered every other sound in 
this wild uproar, and for a few moments suspended the 
conflict. 

This was the bursting of the mine, which Don John, 
seeing Padilla well advanced in his assault, had now given 
the order to fire. In an instant came the terrible explo- 
sion, shaking Galera to its centre, rending the portion of 
the rock above the gallery into fragments, toppling down 
the houses on its summit, and burying more than six hun- 
dred Moriscoes in the ruins. As the smoke and dust of 
the fdling buildings cleared away, and the Spaniards from 
below beheld the miserable survivors crawling forth, as 
well as their mangled limbs would allow, they set up a 

u " Uqos llftTwiyn £ Mahoma 

otros dicen Santiago, 
Otros gritan cierra EspaAa, 
muera el hando renegado." 

Bomance, ap. Hita, Guerraa de Granada, torn. ii. p. 456, 
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fierce yell of triumph. The mine, however, had done but 
half the mischief intended ; for by a. miscalculation in 
the direction, it had passed somewhat to the right of the 
castle, which, as well as the ravelin, remained uninjured^ 
Yet a small breach had been opened by the artillery in 
the former ; and what was more important, through the 
shattered sides of the rock itself a passage had been made, 
which, though strewn with the fallen rubbish, might afford 
a practicable entrance to the storming party. 

The soldiers, seeing the chasm, now loudly called to be 
led to the assault. Besides the thirst for vengeance on 
the rebels who had so long set them at defiance, they were 
stimulated by the desire of plunder ; for Galera, from its 
great strength, had been selected as a place of deposit for 
the jewels, rich stuffs, and other articles of value belonging 
to the people in the neighborhood. The ofl&cers, before 
making the attack, were anxious to examine the breach 
and have the rubbish cleared away, so as to make the 
ascent easier for the troops. But the fierce and ill- 
disciplined levies were too impatient for this. Without 
heeding the commands or remonstrances of their leaders, 
one after another they broke their ranks, and, crying the 
old national war-cries, " San Jago ! " " Cierra Espana I " 
" St. James ! " and " Close up Spain ! " they rushed madly 
forward, and, springing lightly over the ruins in their 
pathway, soon planted themselves on the summit. The 
officers, thus deserted, were not long in following, 
resolved to avail themselves of the enthusiasm of the 
men. 

Fortunately the Moriscoes, astounded by the explosion, 
had taken refuge in the town, and thus left undefended a 
position which might have given great annoyance to the 
Spaniards. Yet the cry no sooner rose that the enemy 
had scaled the heights, than, recovering from their panic, 
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they hurried back to man the defences. When the as- 
sailants, therefore, had been brought into order and 
formed into column for the attack, they were received 
with a well-directed fire from the falconets, and with vol- 
leys of musketry from the ravelin, that for a moment 
checked their advance. But soon rallying, they gallantly 
pushed forward through the fiery sleet, and soon found 
themselves in face of the breach which had been made in 
the castle by their artillery. The opening, scarcely wide 
enough to allow two to pass abreast, was defended by 
men as strong and stout-hearted as their assailants. A 
desperate struggle ensued, in which the besieged bravely 
held their gi'ound, though a Castilian ensign, named 
Zapata, succeeded in forcing his way into the place, and 
even in planting his standard on the battlements. But 
it was speedily torn down by the enemy, while the brave 
cavalier, pierced with wounds, was thrown headlong on 
the rocky ground below, still clutching the standard with 
his dying grasp. 

Meanwhile the defenders of the ravelin kept up a 
plunging fire of musketry on the assailants ; while stones, 
arrows, javelins, fell thick as rain-drops on their heads, 
rattling on the harness of the cavaliers, and inflicting 
many a wound on the ill-protected bodies of the soldiery. 
The Morisco women bore a brave part in the fight, show- 
ing the same indifference to danger as their husbands and 
brothers, and rolling down heavy weights on the ranks of 
the besiegers. These women had a sort of military oiv 
ganization, being formed into companies. Sometimes they 
even joined in hand-to-hand combats with their enemies, 
wielding their swords and displaying a prowess worthy of 
the stronger sex. One of these Amazons, whose name 
became famous in the siege, was seen on this occasion to 
kill her antagonist and bear away his armor as the spoils 
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of victory. It was said that, before she received her mortal 
wound, several Spaniards fell bj her hand." 

Thus, while the besieged, secure within their defences, 
suffered comparatively little, the attacking colunm was 
thrown into disorder. Most of its leaders were killed or 
wounded. Its ranks were thinned by the incessant fire 
from the ravelin and castle ; and, though it still main- 
tained a brave spirit, its strength was fast ebbing away. 
Don John, who, from his commanding position, had 
watched the field, saw the necessity of sending to the 
support of his troops six companies of the reserve, which 
were soon followed by two others. Thus reinforced, they 
were enabled to keep their ground. 

Meanwhile, the Italian regiment under Padilla had pene- 
trated far into the town. But they had won their way 
inch by inch, and it had cost them dear. There was not 
an officer, it was said, that had not been wounded. Four 
captains had fallen. Padilla, who had not recovered from 
his former wound, had now received another still more 
severe. His men, though showing a bold front, had been 
so roughly handled, that it was clear they could never fight 
through the obstacles in their way, and join their comrades 
on the heights. While little mindful of his own wounds, 
Padilla saw with anguish the blood of his brave followers 
thus poured out in vain ; and, however reluctantly, he 
gave the order to retreat. This command was the signal 
for a fresh storm of missiles from the enemy. But the 
veterans of Naples, closing up their ranks as a comrade 

^8 No less than eighteen, according to Hevia. But this niunber, 
notwithstanding Hita's warrant for the writer's scrupulous aocuraoy, 
is -somewhat too heavy a tax on the credulity of the reader. — " Esta 
brava mora se llamaba la Zarzamodonia, era corpulenta, recia de 
miembros, y alcanzaba grandlsima fuerza ; se averigu6 que en este 
dia mat6 ella sola por su mano & diez y ocho soldados, no de log 
peores del campo." Hita, Guerraa de Granada, torn. ii. p. 393. 
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fell, effected their retreat in the same cool and orderly 
manner in which they had advanced, and, though wofully 
crippled, regained their position in the trenches. 

Thus disengaged from the conflict on this quarter the 
victorious Moslems hastened to the support of their coun- 
trymen in the castle, where they served to counterbalance 
the reinforcements received by the assailants. They fell 
at once on the rear of the Christians, whose front ranks 
were galled by the guns from the enemy's battery, — though 
dumsily served, — while their flanks were sorely scathed 
by the storm of musketry that swept down from the 
ravelin. Thus hemmed in on all sides, they were indeed 
in a peiilous situation. Several of the captains were 
killed. All the ofl&cers were either killed or wounded ; 
and the narrow ground on which they struggled for mas- 
tery was heaped with the bodies of the slain. Yet their 
spirits were not broken ; and the tide of battle, after 
three hours' duration, still continued to rage with im- 
potent fiiry around the fortress. They still strove, with 
desperate energy, to scale the walls of the ravelin, and to 
force a way through the narrow breach in the castle. But 
the besieged succeeded in closing up the opening with 
heavy masses of stone and timber, which defied the failing 
strength of the assailants. 

Another hour had now elapsed, and Don John, as from 
his station he watched the current of the fight, saw that 
to prolong the contest would only be to bring wider ruin 
on his followers. He accordingly gave the order to re- 
treat. But the men who had so impetuously rushed to 
the attack in defiance of the commands of their officers, 
now showed the same spirit of insubordination when com- 
manded to leave it ; like the mastiff, who, maddened by 
the wounds he has received in the conflict, refuses to 
loosen his hold on his antagonist, in spite of the chiding 
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of his master. Seeing his orders thus unheeded, Don 
John, accompanied by his staflf, resolved to go in person 
to the scene of action and enforce obedience by his pre- 
sence. But on reaching the spot, he was hit on his 
cuirass by a musket-ball, which, although it glanced frona 
the well-tempered metal, came with sufficient force to 
bring him to the ground. The watchful Quixada, not 
far distant, sprang to his aid ; but it appeared he had 
received no injury. His conduct, however, brought down 
an affectionate remonstrance from his guardian, who, re- 
minding him of the king's injunctions, besought him to 
retire, and not thus expose a life, so precious as that 
of the commander-in-chief, to the hazards of a common 
soldier. 

The account of the accident soon spread with the usual 
exaggerations, among the troops, who, after the prince's 
departure, yielded a slow and sullen obedience to his com- 
mands. Thus for a second time the field of battle re- 
mained in possession of the Moslems ; and the banner of 
the Crescent still waved triumphantly from the battle- 
ments of Galera.^* 

The loss was a heavy one to the Spaniards, amounting, 
according to their own accounts,— which will not be sus- 
pected of exaggeration, — to not less than four hundred 
killed and five hundred wounded. That of the enemy, 
screened by his defences, must have been comparatively 
light. The loss fell most severely on the Spanish chi- 
valry, whose showy dress naturally drew the attention of 
the well-trained Morisco marksmen. The bloody roll is 



^* For on account of the second assault, see Mendoza, Guerra de 
Granada, pp. 264, 265 ; Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, torn. ii. 
pp. 240 — 243 ; Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 113, 114 ; 
Hevia, ap. Hita, Guerras de Granada, torn. ii. p. 389 et seq. ; 
Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, pp. 629, 630. 
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inscribed with the names of many a noble house in both 
Andalusia and Castile. 

This second reverse of his arms stung Don John to the 
quick. The eyes of his countrymen were upon him ; and 
he well knew the sanguine anticipations they had formed 
of his campaign, and that they would hold him respoa- 
fiible for its success. His heart was filled with mourning 
for the loss of his brave companions in arms. Yet he did 
not give vent to unmanly lamentation ; but he showed 
his feelings in another form, which did little honor to his 
heart. Turning to his officers, he exclaimed : " The infi- 
dels shall pay dear for the Christian blood they have spilt 
this day. The next assault will place Galera in our power ; 
and every soul within its walls — man, woman, and child — 
shall be put to the sword. Not one shall b© spared. The 
houses shall be razed to the ground ; and the ground they 
covered shall be sown with salt." ^ This inhuman speech 
was received with general acclamations. As the event 
proved, it was not an empty menace. 

The result of his operations showed Don John the pru- 
dence of his brother's recommendation, — to make good 
use of his batteries and his mines before coming to close 
quarters with the enemy. PhiHp, in a letter written some 
time after this defeat, alluding to the low state of disci- 
pline in the camp, urged his brother to give greater atten- 
tion to the morals of the soldiers, — to guard especially 
against profanity and other offences to religion, that by so 
doing he might secure the favor of the Almighty.^^ Don 

15 " Yo hundir^ ^ Galera, y la asolare, y sembrarS toda de sal ; y 
por el rigiiroso filo de la espada pasar^ chicos y grandes, quantos 
est^n dentro, por castigo de su pertinacia, y en venganBa de la 
sangre que ban derramado." MarnLol, Bebelion de Granada, torn, 
ii. p. 244. 

^* " No puedo yo dejar de encargaros que le tengais mny grande 
de que 61 no sea deservido enese campo, ni haya las maldades y des6r- 
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John had intimated to Philip, that, under some circum- 
stances, it might be necessary to encourage his men by 
leading them in person to the attack. But the king re- 
buked the spirit of the knight-errant^ as not suited to the 
commander, and admonished his brother that the place 
for him was in the rear ; that there he might be of service 
in stimulating the ardor of the remiss ; adding, that those 
who went forward promptly in the fight, had no need of 
his presence to encourage them.^^ 

Don John lost no time in making his preparations for 
a third and last assault. He caused two new mines to 
be opened in the rock, on either side of the former one, 
and at some thirty paces' distance from it. While this 
was going on, he directed that all the artillery should 
play without intermission on the town and castle. His 
battering-train, meantime, was reinforced by the arrival 
of fourteen additional pieces of heavy ordnance from 
Carthagena. 

The besieged were no less busy in preparing for their 
defence. The women and children toiled equally with the 
men in repairing the damages in the works. The breaches 
were closed with heavy stones and timber. The old bar- 
ricades were strengthened, and new ones thrown across 
the streets. The magazines were filled with fresh sup- 
plies of stones and arrows. Long practice had made the 
former missile a more formidable weapon than usual in 
the hands of the Moriscoes. They were amply provided 
with water, and, as we have seen, were well victualled for 

denes que deds, que siendo tales no pueden hacer cosa buena, y as( 
lo procurad, y que no haya juramentos ni otras ofensaa de Dies, que 
con esto 61 nos ayudar^ y todo se har^ bien." Carta del Bey & D. 
Juan de Austria, 6 de Pebrero, 1670, MS. 

17 " Y con esa gente, segun lo que decls, mas importar^ estar 
detras dellos deteni6ndolos y castig^ndolos que no delante, pues 
para los que lo est^ y bacen lo que deben no es menester." Ibid. 
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a siege longer than this was likely to prove. But in one 
respect, and that of the last importance, thej were miser- 
ably deficient. Their powder was nearly all expended. 
They endeavored to obtain supplies of ammimition, as 
well as reinforcements of men, from Aben-Aboo. But 
the Morisco prince was fiilly occupied at this time with 
maintaining his groimd against the duke of Sesa in the 
west. His general, £1 Habaqui, who had charge of the 
eastern army, encouraged the people of Galera to remain 
firm, assuring them that before long he should be able 
to <x>me to their assistance. But time was precious to the 
besieged.^ 

The Turkish auxiharies in the garrison greatly doubted 
the possibility of maintaining themselves, with no better 
ammunition than stones and arrows, against the well- 
served artilleiy of the Spaniards. Their leaders accord- 
ingly, in a council of war, proposed that the troops should 
sally forth and cut their way through the lines of the 
besiegers, while the women and children might pass out 
by the subterranean avenue which conducted to the river, 
the existence of which, we are told, was unknown to the 
Christians. The Turks, mere soldiers of fortune, had no 
local attachment or patriotic feeling to bind them to the 
soil. But when their proposal was laid before the inhabi- 
tants, they all, women as well as men, treated the proposi- 

^B It is singular that no one of the chromders gives us the name 
of the Moorish chief who commanded in Galera. A romance of the 
time calls hiT" Abenhozmin. 

** Marinero que la rige 
Sarracino es natural, 
criado ac^ en nuestra Espaila 
por su mal y nuestro mal : 
Abenhozmin ha por nombre, 
y es hombre de gran caudal." 

Hita, Guerras de Granada, torn. ii. p. 470. 
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tion with disdain, showing their determination to defend 
the city to the last, and to perish amidst its ruins rathw 
than surrender. 

Still sustained by the hope of succor, the besieged did 
what they could to keep off the day of the assault. They 
did not, indeed, attempt to countermine ; for, if they had 
possessed the skill for this, they had neither tools nor 
powder. But they made sorties on the miners, and, though 
always repulsed with loss, they contrived to hold the camp 
of the besiegers in a constant state of alarm. 

On the sixth of February the engineers who had charge 
of the mines gave notice that their work was completed. 
The following morning was named for the assault. The 
orders of the day prescribed that a general cannonade 
should open on the town at six in the morning. It was to 
continue an hour, when the mines were to be sprung. The 
artillery would then play for another hour ; after which 
the signal for the attack would be given. The signal was 
to be the firing of one gun from each of the batteries, to 
be followed by a simultaneous discharge of all. The orders 
directed the troops to show no quaiier to man, woman, 
or child. 

On the seventh of February, the last day of the Carnival, 
the besiegers were under arms with the earliest dawn. 
Their young commander attracted every eye by the splen- 
dor of his person and appointments. He was armed 
cap-a-pie, and wore a suit of burnished steel richly inlaid 
with gold. His casque, overshadowed by brilliant plumes, 
was ornamented with a medallion displaying the image of 
the Virgin.^^ In his hand he carried the baton of com- 

^' " Relumbrante y fortfaimo morrion adomado de iin penacho 
bello y elegante, sentado sobre una rica medalla de la imagen de 
nuestra Sefiora de la Concepcion." He via, ap. Hita, Guerraa de 
Granada, torn. ii. p. 429. 
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maud; and as he rode along the linos, adtlTefifling a few 
wards of encouragement to the soldiersj his p^irfect horae- 
manshipj his prinoely bearii^g, and the courteay of his 
mannersj reminded the veterans of the happier days of his 
father, tho emperor. The cavaliers hy whom lie was sur- 
rounded emulated their chief in the richneas of their 
appointmenta ; and the Murcian cliTDnicler, present on 
that dayj dwells with complacency on the beautiful array 
of Southern chivalry gathered together for the final assault 
upon Qalera,^ 

From sis o'clock till seven, a furious cannonade was 
kept up from the whole circle of batteries on the devoted 
town. Then came the order to fire the mines. The deaf 
r ening roar of ordnance was at once hushed into a silence 
profound as that of death, while every soldier in the 
trenches waited, with nervous ©uspensej for the explosion. 
At length it came, ovei-tuming houses^ shaking down a 
[ ii'agment of the castle, rending wider the breach in the 
I petpeDdicukr side of the rock, and throwing off the frag- 
menta with the force of a volcano. Only one mine, how- 
ever, exploded. It was soon followed by the other, which, 
though it did less damage j spread such consternation 
among the garrison, that^ fearing there might still be a 
third in reserve, the men abandoned their workSj and took 
refuge in the town. 

When the smoke and dust had cleared away, an officer 
with a few soldiers was sent to reconnoitre the breach. 
They soon returned with the tidings that the garrison had 
fled, and left the works wholly unprotected. On hearing 
this, the troops, with furious shouts, called out to he led 
at once to the assault. It was in vain that the office ra 



** *' Ignalukente se BiTe5 lo m^jor qua pndo todo la cabiKerf&, y 
4m oom dlgna do Tor la ole^f^mi^ia y h^rtsiosiira de u:q ^y^rolto tan 
looida y giOJardo." Ibid, loe, oit. 
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remonstrated, enforcing their remonstranoea^ in some in* 
Btanoes, by blows with the flat of their sabres. The blood 
of the soldiery was up ; and, like an iUrdisdplined rabUe, 
they sprang from their trenches in wild disorder, as before, 
and, hurrying their officers along with them, soon scaled 
the perilous ascent, and crowned the heights without 
opposition from the enemy. Hurrying over the debris that 
strewed the ground, they speedily made themselves mas- 
ters of the deserted fortress and its outworks,— filling the 
air with shouts of victory. 

The fugitives saw their mistake, as they beheld the 
enemy occupying the position they had abandoned. There 
was no more apprehension of mines. Eager to retrieve 
their error, they rushed back, as by a common impulse, to 
dispute the possession of the ground with the Spaniards. 
It was too late. The guns were turned on them from their 
own battery. The arquebusiers who lined the ravelin 
showered down on their heads missiles more formidable 
than stones and arrows. But, though their powder was 
nearly gone, the Moriscoes could still make fight with 
sword and dagger, and they boldly closed in a hand-to-hand 
contest with their enemy. It was a deadly struggle, calliiig 
out — as close personal contest is sure to do— the fiercest 
jNissions of the combatants. No quarter was given ; none 
was asked. The Spaniard was nerved by the confidence oi 
victory ; the Morisco by the energy of despair. Both 
fought like men who knew that on the issue of this con- 
flict depended the fate of Gkdera. Again the war-cries of 
the two religions rose above the din of battle, as the one 
party invoked their military apostle, and the other called 
on Mahomet. It was the same war-cry which for more 
than eight centuries had sounded over hill and valley in 
imhappy Spain. These were its dying notes, soon to expire 
with the exile or extermination of the conquered race. 
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^Tke conflict was at length terminated by the arrival of 
a freah bodj of troops on the field with Padilla, That chief 
had attacked the town bj the sama avenue as before ; 
everywhere he had met with the same spirit of reaistance. 
But the meana of eiicoeei^fnl resistance were gone. Many of 
the bouses on' the streeta bad been laid in ruins by the fire 
of the artillery, Sueb a^a atill held out were defended by 
men armed with no better weapons than stones and 
arrows. One after another^ most of them were stormed 
and fired by the Spaniards ; and those within were put to 
the a word, or perished in the flames. 

It fared no better with the defender^a of the barricadeB, 
Galled by the volleys of the Christians, against whom their 
own rude missiles did comparatively bttle DJtecutioUj they 
were driven from ona position to another ; as each redoubt 
was sucoesaively carried, a shout of triumph went up from 
the victors J which fell cheerily on the e^irs of their ooun- 
trymen on the heights ; and when Padilla and bis veterans 
burst on the soeue of action^ it decided the fortunes of 
the day. 

There was still a detaobment of Turta, whose ammuni* 
iioa h&d not been exhausted^ and who were maintaining a 
desperate struggle with a body of Spanish infantry, in 
which the latter bad been driven back to the very verge of 
the precipice. But tho appearanco of their friends under 
PadiUa gave the Spaniards new heart; and Turk and 
MoriscOj overwhelmed aUJke by the superiority of the 
numbers and of the weapons of their antagonists, gave 
way in all directions. Sorao fled down the long avenues 
which led from the a;ummit of the rock. They were hotly 
pursued hj the Spaniards* Otbera threw themselves into 
the bouses, and prepared to make a last defence. The 
Spaniards aerambled along the terraces, letting themselves 
down from one level to another by means of the Moorish 
02 
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la^dere used for that purpose. They hewed opeuiop in 
ihe wooden roofe of the buildings, through which they 
fired Oti thoae within. The helplesa MoriaeoeSj driven oat 
by the pitileBa voilejBj sought refuge in the atreet. But 
the fierce hunters were there, waiting for their miaerable 
game, which they ahot down without mercyj — men, women, 
and children ; none were spared. Yet tbey did not fall 
unavenged ; and the corpse of many a Spaniard might be 
seen stretched on the bloody pavement, lying side by sidd 
with that of Ma Moslem enemy. 

More than one inatanee is reeorded of the despet&te 
courage to which the women as well us the men wer© 
roused in their extremity* A Morisco girl, whose father 
had perished in the first assault in the Gardens, after 
firing her dwelling, is aaid to have dragged her two Httle 
brothers along with one hand, and, wielding a aoymitar 
with the other, to have rushed against the foe, by whom 
they were all speedily out to pieoes. Another instance is 
tnldf of a man who^ after killing his wife and his two 
daughters, sallied forth, and calling out, *^ There is nothing 
more to lose ; let us die together ! " threw himself madly 
into the thick of the enemy ,^ Some fell by their own wea* 
pons, others by those of their friends, prefeiTing to reoeive 
death from any hands but those of the Spaniards* 

Some two thousand Moriacoes were huddled together in 
a square not far from the gate, where a strong body of 
Oastilian infantry cmt oflTthe means of escape. Spent with 
toil and loss of blood, without ammunition^ without arms, 
or with such only as were too much battered or broken f^at 
fl^rvioe, the wretched fagitivea would gladly hare made 
some terms with their pursuers, who now closed darkly 
around them. But the stag at hay might as easily have 

" Theao anctcdote^ ar© giTsea by Kevia, ap* Hita, Qu^Tfis da 
Qnuiado, bom. ii. pp. ^& — i5I. 




FSadetenna with tja hunters aTid the fierce hounds that 

jirera akeady on hia haunches. Their pmyera wera aa- 

I swered bj volley after volley, until Dot a man was left alive. 

More than four hundred women and children were 

gathered tcigether without the walbj, and the soldiers, 

mindful of the value cif auch a booty, were willing to spar© 

their hvea. This was remarked by Don John, and no 

Booner did he observe the symptoms of lenity in the 

troops, than the flinty-hearted chief rebuked their remiss^ 

ness, and sternly reminded them of the orders of the day, 

' fie eren eeut the halberdieTs of his guard and the cavaliers 

about his pei'fioa to mnmi the soldiers m their bloody 

work ; while he sat, a calm spectator^ on his horse^ aa 

immovable as a marble statue, and as insensible to the 

agonizing screams of his victims and their heart-breaking 

prayers for mercy /-^^ 

While this was going on without the town, the work of 
death was no leas active within- Every sq^uare and en- 
closure that had afforded a temporary refuge to the fiigi- 
tivea^ was heaped with the bodies of the slain. Blood ran 
down the kennels like water after a heavy shower. The 
dwellings were fired, some by the conquerors, others by 
the inmates, who threw themselves madly into the flames 
rather than fall into the hands of their enemies. The 
gathering shadows of evening— for the fight had lasted 
nearly nine hours ^ — were dispelled by the light of the 
conflagration, which threw an ominous glare for many 
a league over the countty, proalaiming far and wide the 
downfall of Galera, 



^ ** Lt3a qtffiLl^ matsovQ Tm» da qimtroci^itai mngiBiret y mifUx 
, , t . y anal Mzo matar inuchofl en &u preBencia & lo« alflbardaPM 
d© Bu guardia." Marmolj B&belion do QniDJuia, torn. ii. p. 248. 

*■ " Dur6 el oombate^ deapQea ds entrado allugaTj deade las ocho 
do la mafiana haata las dnoo de la taMe."* HeTi% ap. Hita, GuerraB 
de Granada^ toiu. ii^ p, 4i3. 
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At length Bon John was so &r moved firom his original 
purpose as to consent that the women, and the children 
under twelve years of age^ should be spared. This he did, 
not from an j feeling of compunction, but from deference 
to the murmurs of his followers, whose discontent at 
seeing their customary bootj snatched firom them began 
to show itself in a way not to be disregarded.^ Some 
fifteen himdred women and children, in consequence of 
this, are said to have escaped the general doom of their 
countrymen * All the rest, soldiers and citizens, Turks^ 
Afiricans, and Moriscoes, were mercilessly butchered. Not 
one man, if we may trust the Spaniards themselves, 
escaped alive ! It would not be easy, even in that age of 
blood, to find a parallel to so wholesale and indiscriminate 
a massacre. 

Yet, to borrow the words of the Castilian proverb, " If 
Africa had cause to weep, Spain had little reason to 
rejoice." ^ No success during the war was purchased at so 
high a price as the capture of Galera. The loss fell as 
heavily on the officers and men of rank as on the common 
file. We have seen the eagerness with which they had 
flocked to the standard of John of Austria. They showed 
the same eagerness to distinguish themselves under the 

u ft Y no pcu-^Cran hasta acabarlas & todas, si las quejas de loe 
soldados, & quien se quitaba el premio de la vitoria, no le moyieran ; 
mas esto fue quando se entendi6 que la villa estaba ya por nosotros, 
y no quiso que se perdonase & varon qtie pasase de doce afioe." 
Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. p. 248. 

2^ " Se cautivaron hasta otras mil y quinientas personas de 
mugeres y nifios, porque & bombre ninguno se tom6 oon vida, habi- 
endo muerto todos sin quedar uno en este dia, y en los asaltos 
pasados." Hevia, ap. Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 448. 

Marmol, wbile he admits that not a man was spared, estimates 
the number of women and children saved at three times that given 
in the text. 

** " Si Africa llora, Esp&iia no rie." 
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eye of their feeder. Tbe ^^r^tiA cfaiTelrj were eore to be 
foundin the post of danger. Deerlj did thej pej for theft 
pvD-^nuneiioe ; and menj e noUe hooae in Spein irepi 
bitter teen whai the tidings cune of the conquest of 
GelenLV 

Don John himedf was eo moch exasperated, says the 
dironicfery bj the thon^ of the grieroos loes whidi he 
had eostained throog^ the obetinate resistance of the 
heieticSy^ that he resolved to cany at once into e£feci his 
menace of demolishing the town, so that not cue stone 
ahoiild be left on another. Ereiy hoose was accordingly 
bonit or levelled to the gronnd, which was then strewed 
with aalt^ as an aoeorsed spot» on which no man was to 
build thereafter. A royal decree to that efiect was soon 
aftmrards pablished ; and the village of straggling houses, 
which, undefended by a wall, still clusters round the base 
of the hill, in the Gardens occupied by F^tdiUa, is all that 
now serves to remind the traveller of the once flourishing 
and sfcrcm^y fortified city of Galera. 

In the work of demolition Bon John was somewhat 
retarded by a furious tempest of sleet and rain, which set 
in the day after the place was takea It was no uncom- 
mon thing at that season of the year. Had it come on a 
few days earlier, the mountain torrents would infallibly 
have broken up the camp of the besiegers, and compelled 
them to suspend operations. That the storm was so long 



*7 For the acootmt of the final assault, as told by the various 
writers, with sufficient inconsistency in the details, compare Marmol, 
Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. pp. 244 — ^249 ; Mendoisa, Guerra do 
Granada, pp. 266 — 268 ; Yanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 
114, 115 ; Hevia, ap. Hita, Guerras de Granada, torn. 11. p. 429. ot 
seq. ; Cabrera, FUipe Segundo, pp. 630, 681 ; Bleda Cronica, p. 784 ; 
Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. x. pp. 148, 144. 

«8 " Tanto le crecia la ira, pesando en el dafio que aquellos hereges 
habian hecho." Mormol, Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. p. 248. 
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delayed, was regarded by the Spardards as a apeeial inter- 
position of Heaven, 

The booty was great which fell into the h&nda of tb© 
victoi's ; for GroJera^ from ita great strength, had been 
selected hy the inhabiUntg of the neighboring country 
a^ a safe place of deposit for their effectsj — especially their 
more valuable treaaurea of gold, pearlsj jewela, and pre- 
cious istufi's. Besides these there was a great quantity of 
wheatj barley, and other grain stored in the magaakieSj 
which afforded a soasonablc supply to the army. 

No sooner vvas Don John niaster of Gaiera, than he aent 
tidinga of Mb succeas to his brother. The king was at 
that time paying his devotions at the shrine of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe. The tidingB were received with exultation 
hy the coui-t^ — ^bj Philip witli the stolid composure with 
which he usually received accounts either of the ancoeBS or 
the discomfiture of his aj*mB. He would allow no public 
rejoicings of aiiy kind. The only way in which he testified 
his satiEfaction was by ofEenng up tlianks to God and 
the blessed Virgin, ** to wlioni," says the chronicler, " ha 
thought the cauae should be especially oommendedj as one 
m which more glory was to be derived &om peace thaji 
from a bloody victory." ^ With such humane and ratfenal 
sentiments, it is marvellous that he did not communicate 
them to his brother, and thus spara the atrocious nmssaore 
of his Morisco vu.ssais at Qalera. 

But, however revolting this massacre may appear in our 
eyea, it aeema to have left no stain on the reputation of 
John of Austria in the eyes of his contemporaries. In 
reviewing this campaign, we cajinot too often call to mind 

■* " Solo dar gr&cios d Dies y £ la gl^Hosa tirg^n Mariap eDcomen- 
d^uxdales ^l Cathulioo lley oquel u^^ocio^ por ser do calidodj que 
deft^ba maa i;loim dc la cunr^ordja y paZr que de la vitoria rangri^ 
cmtftw" Marmal, Eubelion d^ Qmnada, torn. ii. p« 24 d. 
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that it was regarded not so much as a war with rebellious 
vassals, as a war with the enemies of the Faith. It was 
the last link in that long chain of hostilities which the 
Spaniard for so many centuries had been waging for the 
recovery of his soil from the infidel. The sympathies of 
Christendom were not the less on his side, that now, when 
the trumpet of the crusader had ceased to send forth its 
notes in other lands, they sho\ild still be heard among the 
hills of Granada. The Moriscoes were everywhere re- 
garded as infidels and apostates ; and there were few 
Christian nations whose codes would not at that day have 
punished infidelity and apostasy with death. It was no 
harder for them that they should be exterminated by the 
sword than by the fagot. So far from the Massacre of the 
Moriscoes tarnishing the reputation of their conqueror, it 
threw a gloomy Sclat over his achievement, which may 
have rather served to add to its celebrity. His own coun* 
trymen, thinking only of the extraordinary difficulties 
which he had overcome, with pride beheld him entering 
on a splendid career, that would place his name among 
those of the great paladins of the nation. In Rome he 
was hailed as the champion of Christendom ; and it was 
detehnined to offer him the baton of generahssimo of 
the formidable league which the pope was at this time 
organising against the Ottoman Empire.^ 



^ " Cela £Edct, par sa renomm^ qui voloit par le monde, tant des 
ehrestiena que des infidelleg, il fut fisdct general de la sainoteligue." 
Brantdme, CiBuTres, torn. i. p. 326. 
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Disaster at S^ros, — Beatli of Quiaada, — ^B&pid Biicoeaaei csf DcM 
John. — SubtsjiMion of the Moriuooea.^ — Pate of El Habaqni. — Stem 
tcmjier of Abo ii-Aboo,— Renewal of tho War. — ExpuIaioiL of tbo 
Moora. — Dod John returns to Madrid^ — ^Murdor of Aboil- Aboo. — 
Fortunes of tbo Momooefl. 

Doijr JoHBT was detained some days before Galem by the 
condition of the roadsj which the storm had rendered iin- 
paijsable for heavy wagoua and artillery. When the 
weather improved he began his march, moving south in 
the direction of Baza. Passing through thsit ancient town, 
l^e scene of one of the most glorious triumphs of the 
good Queen Isabella the Catholic, he halted at CanUea. 
Here he left the main body of hiB army, and^ putting him* 
self at the head of a detachment of three thousand foot 
and two hundred hor&e^ hastened forward to reconnoitre 
Seron, which he purposed nest to attack. 

Seron was a town of some strength, situated on the 
slope of the sierra^ and defended bj a castle held bj a 
Morisco garrison. On his approach, most of the inhabi- 
tanta, and many of the soldieraj evacuated the placej and 
sought refuge among the ncionntains. Don John formed 
his force into two division Sj one of which he placed under 
Quixadfl, the other under Roquesens. He took up a 
position himself, with a few cavaliers and a small body of 
arquebusiers, on a neighboring eminence, which com- 
manded a view of the whole ^ound. 
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Tbe two captains were directed to reconnoitre tli© «n- 
vironB bj making a circuit from opposite sides of the 
town. Quisada, ia lie preastid forward with his column, 
drove the Monsco fugitives before Mm, until they vaniahed 
m the recesaea of the mountaiua. In the meantime the 
beaoon-fires, which for some ho urn had been blazing from 
the topmoat peaks of the sieira, had spread intelligenoe 
far and wide of the ooming of the enemy. The whole 
country was in arms ; and it was not long before the n^ 
tive warriors, mustering to the number of six thousand, 
under the Morisco chief, El Habaqui^ who beld eommand 
iu that quarter, came pouring through the defiles of the 
mountains^ and fell with fury on the front and Sank of 
the astonished Spaniards. The assailants were soon joined 
by the fugitives from Seron ; and the Christians, unable 
to withstand this accumulated force, gave way, though 
slowly and in good order, before the enemy* 
' Meanwhile a detachment of Spanish infantrj, under 
command of Lope de Figuerca, maesiro del eampo, had 
broken into the town, where thej were busily occupied in 
plundeiing the deserted houses. This was a part of the 
militarj profession which the rude levies of Andalusfn 
well understood. While they were thus oecupied, the 
advancing Moriscoes, burning for revenge, burst into the 
streets of the town, and, shouting their horrid war-cries, 
set furiouslj on the marauders. The Bpaniards, taken by 
surprise, and encumbered with their bootjj ofiered little 
reaistanco. They were seized with a panic, and fled in all 
directions. They were soon mingled with their retreating 
comrades under Qnixada, everywhere commumcating their 
own terror, till the confusion became general. It was in 
vain that Quixada and Figueroa, with the other captains, 
endeavored to restore order. The panic-atricken soldiers 
beard nothing, saw ao thing, but the enemy* 
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At this crisk Don John, who from his elevated post had 
watched the impendmg ruin, called his handful of brave 
followers aronnd him^ and at once threw himself into the 
midst of the tumult, " What means thiS| Spaniarda ? " 
he exclaimed ; ** From whom are you flying ? Where 13 
the honor of Spain 7 Have you not John of Austria, your 
commander, with you t At least^ if yon retreat^ do it like 
brave men, with your front to tho enemy " * It was in 
vain. His entreaties, his menaces, even his blows, whic^ 
be dealt with the flat of his sabre, were ineffectual to rouse 
anything like a feeling of shame in the cowardly troops. 
The efforts of his captains wero equally fruitless, though 
in making them they exposed their lives with a reckless- 
ness whiuh coat some of them dear* Figueroa was dis- 
abled by a wound in the leg. Quiiada wm hit b j a 
musket-ball on the left shoiUderj and struck from his 
saddle. Don John, who was near^ sprang to his aaaist- 
anoe, and placed him in the hands of some troopers, with 
directions to bear him at once to Caniles. In doing this 
the young commander himself had a narrow escape ; for 
he was struck on his helmet by a ball, which, however, 
fortunately glanced off with oat doing him injury.' He waa 
now hurried along by the tide of fugitives, who made no 
attempt to rally for the distance of half a league^ when 
the enemy ceased his pursuit. Six hundred Spaniards 
were left dead on the field. A great oumber threw them- 
eelves into the houses, prepared to make good their 



^ ** Q^i ea eatOj EapafioleB ? ds qud htm ? ddnda est£ la hotira da 

p^pafla 1 No teneia dulnnto £ Don Juao ds Austim, vueatru (^pttatt I 

i de qn6 iemom ! Beiiraos csja orden ^omo hombrea da guerra oon 

el roBtro aX BaemigoJ' Miumiol, B^belioii d& Granada, toon. ii. 

p. 25L 

9 '^ Acudiendo £ U>ilm Ian necesidodea eon poHgro de su pea^ona, 
pdnqiie le diemn utt mcopeta^o en la cabesa aobre una celada fiierte 
qiw lleTaba, que £ no aer ten buenaj, le miltBxati/' Ibid p. 25S, 
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defenoe. Bat thej were speedily enveloped hy the Mo- 
risooeSj the boiiaeB were atormed or sat oo. fire^ and the 
inmates pt^risBed to a man.* 

Don Jokn, in a letter dated the nineteenth of Febnmrj, 
two days after this disagreeable affair, gave an account of 
it to the kingj declaring that the dastardly conduct of 
the troops esceeded Anything he had ever witnessed, or 
indeed could have beUeved, had be not seen it with hj^ 
own eyes. " They have ao little heart in the service/* 
he addsj " that no effort that I can make, not even the 
f enr of the galleys, or the gibbet, can prevent them fi-om 
deserting* Would to Heaven I could think that they are 
moved to this by the desire to return to their families, and 
not by fear of the enemy " * He gave the paiiiculara 
of Quiiada^a accident^ stating that the surgeons had made 
six incisions before they could ascertain where the ball, 
which had penetrated the ehculder, was lodged ; and that, 
with all their efforts, they had as yet been unable to 
extract it, " I now deeply feel," he say^ " how muoh I 
have been indebted to his military experience, his dili- 
gence and carcj and how important his preservation is to 
the service of your majeaty, I trust in God he may be 
permitted to regain his health, which is now in a critical 
, condition." ^ 

In hlB reply to thia letter, the king expressed his sense 



' Carta de D, Juan d© Atistrift al Rey^ 19 do Febrero, 1570, MS. 

' ■ — ^Blaitaol BebeliQii d^ Granada., torn, ii, p» 253 et seq Msndoza, 

GueiTB de Graimiiift, p. 273. — VUlafafie, Vida de Mogdfvleiia de 
Ulk^ — Vandorhammetij Bcjq Juan de Austria^ fol. 116, 117- 

* " Conforme & eato entendcr^ Y. M. la poea costancia y afidon 
i^ue tietien tf la guorro, eatoa quo la dejan al tnojor tiompo bW 
pcHioriee r^sprimir galoraa., ni horca ni cuantaa diligmiciaa se hacan, 
T pl^a 0, Dioa que ol pmor dcr ]<>b hijoa j pnrienteB sea !a causa y 
no mlodo dg loa enanugoe/* Carta da D^ Juan de Austria al H«y, 
l9deF0hr6ro^l67O, My. 

i Ibid. 
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of the great lorn wtich both be and hk brotter would 
fiURtain by the death of Quiioda. ** Yon wiU keep me con* 
stantlj ad\rbed of the state of hia health,^^ he saja. '^ I 
Wdow weH, it is mmecesaaty for me to impresa upoa you 
the necessity of watching carefully over him," Philip did 
not let the o<^;aaion pass for admiuietering a gentle rebuke 
to Don John, for so liglitlj holding the promise he had 
mude to him from Galera, not agjain to expose himself 
heedleeslj to danger. ** When I think of your narrow 
escape at Beron, I cannot oj^press the pain I have felt at 
your rashly incurring 9ueh a risk. In war, every one 
should confine himself to the duties of kis own station ; 
nor should the genera! affeot to play the part of the 
soldier J any more than the soldier that of the general " *■ 

It seems to have been a common opioion, that Don 
John was more fond of displaying his personal proweaa 
than became one of his high rank ; in short, that he showed 
more the qualities of a knight-errant than those of a great 
commander/ 

Meanwhile, Quixada^s wound, which from the first had 
been attended with alarming symptoms, grew eo much 
worse as to baffle all the akiU of the surgeona. Hia suf- 
ferings were great, and every hour lie grew weaker. Before 



^ " Quo c&da uno ha de hocer aii oficio y no el gGnerSil de Mldedo, 
ni ei aoldado el de gTcnonil/' Carta del Rey ^ D. Juan do AiiBtria, 
U d<t Febrero, 1570, MS. 

^ One eFidence of this is afforded by the fmtikneag of his fHetid, 
Buy Gomea de BUfiw " L& primom^" ha wrrited to Bon Jolin, " q^:© 
por ouanto Y^ Ex.i^ ost£ reputado do atroyido y do hombre qwa 
qulePQ: maa ganar LTi^tu d^ eeldnda que d& gBU^ndf que mude efttc» 
vitilo y fle doJB gobomftr/' (Carta de 4 de MarzOj 1670, MS.) It is 
to Bon Johc'a crodit tbatj in bis rsply, he thanks Buy Gomex 
warmly for bb adtnonition, and ho^ his monitor to roprore him 
without hesitations wbcmovar h& deems it n^em&ry, sitioej tiew tbiit 
hui guardian is gono^ tbore is no othor wlio ciin taks this liberty^ 
CarUi do D. Ju&n de Austria & Buy Qom^s de $[lv% MB* 
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a week had elapsed, it became evident that his days were 
numbered. 

The good knight received the intelligence with com- 
posure, — ^for he did not fear death. He had not the hap- 
piness in this solemn hour to have her near him on whose 
conjugal love and tenderness he had reposed for so many 
years.^ But the person whom he cherished next to his 
wife, Don John of Austria, was by his bedside, watching 
over him with the affectionate solicitude of a son, and 
ministering those kind offices which soften the bitterness 
of death. The dying man retained his faculties to the 
last, and dictated, though he had not the strength to sign, 
a letter to the king, requesting some favor for his widow 
in consideration of his long services. He then gave him- 
self up wholly to his spiritual concerns ; and on the 
twenty-fourth of February, 1570, he gently expired, in the 
arms of his foster-son. 

Quizada received a soldier's funeral. His obsequies 
were celebrated with the military pomp suited to his 
station. His remains, accompanied by the whole army, 
with arms reversed and banners trailing in the dust, were 
borne in solemn procession to the church of the Jerony- 
mites in Caniles ; and " we may piously trust/' says the 
chronicler, " that the soul of Don Luis rose up to Heaven 
with the sweet incense which burned on the altars 
of St. Jerome ; for he spent his life, and finally lost 

<* According to Villafafie, Dofia Magdalenaleft Madrid on learning 
her husband's illness, and travelled with such despatch that she 
arrived in time to receive his last sighs. Hita also speaks of her 
presence at his bedside. But as seven days only elapsed between 
the date of the knight's wound and that of his death, one finds it * 
difficult to believe that this could have allowed time for the courier 
who brought the tidings, and for the lady afterwards, whether in 
the saddle or litter, to have travelled a distance of over four 
hundred and fifty miles, along execrable roads, with much of th« 
way lying through the wild passes of the Alpi^arras. 
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it, in fighting like a valiant aoldier the battles of the 
faith;^ « 

Quixada was auatere ia hia tnanneTB, and a martinet jn 
enforcing diacipline. He was lojal in hia nature, of spot- 
leaa integritjj and possessed so manj generous and knightly 
qualitjosj that he commanded the respect of his comradea ; 
and the regret for his loaa was iiniverBal. Phi Up, writing 
to Don John, a few daja after the event, remarkB : ^ I did 
not think that anj letter from you oould have given me 
so much pain as that acquainting me with the death of 
Quiiada. I fuUj comprehend the importanee of his loss 
both to mjself imd to you, and cannot wonder you should 
feel it so keenly- It is impOBsible to allude to it without 
sorrow, Yet we may be consoled by the reflection that, 
hving and dying aa lie did, he cannot fail to have exchanged 
this world for a better.*' ^** 

Qnixada^s remains were removed the year following, 
to hia estate at Vniagarcia, where hia disconaolate widow 
continued to reside* Immediately after her lord's de- 
cease, Don John wrote to Dofia Magdalena, from the 
camp, a letter of aflectionate condolence, which came 
f^om the fulness of his heart : " Luis died as became him, 
fighting for the glory and safety of his son, and covered 
with immortal honor. Whatever I am, whatever I shall 
be, I owe to him, by whom I was formed, or ratlier be* 
gotten in a nobler birth. Dear sorrowing widowed 
mother 1 1 only am loft to you : and to you indeed do 
I of right belong, for whose sake Luis died, and you 
have been strioken with this woe. Moderate your gnef 

' " Cre^moa piadoflameDte quo el alcna de D. Lub sabiria al otUlo 
&GtL ol Oloroso incioiLBo que ae quoin5 on Ion altarea de IS. QerSnlrao, 
porquo Bicmpre habia empleuiflo la» rida en ptslear ooutra enemigios 
de cuestra santa f^, y por iHtimo 2nuri6 tttitallDjido ooa ellea como 
aoldado Talfiropo/* Hita, Guerrftfl do Gmnada, torn. ii. p. 487. 

1° Carta d^l B^y 4 B. Juan da Auatna^ 3 de Manej I570j MS. 
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with your wonted wisdom. Would that I were Dear 
yoti now, to dry your tears, or minglo mine with them \ 
Farewell, dearest and most honored mother I and pray 
to God to send hack your son from these wars to your 
bosom " ** 

Dofia Magdalena survived her husband many yeara^ em- 
ploying her time iu acta of charity and devotion. Prom 
Don John ahe ever experienced the same £.lial tondoF- 
nesa which he evinces hi the letter above quoted. Kever 
did he leave the comitry or return to it without first 
paying his respects to his mother, as he always called 
her. She watched with maternal pride his brilliant 
career ; and when that was closed by an early death, 
the last link which had bound her to this world was 
snapped for ever. Yet she continued to Uve on till near 
the close of the century, dying in 3598, atid leaving behind 
her a reputation for goodness and piety little less than 
that of a saiut. 

Don John, having paid the last tribute of respect to the 
memory of his guardian, collected his whole strength, and 
marched at once against Seron. But the enemy, shrinking 
from an encounter with so formidable a force, had aban- 
doned the place before the approach of tho Spaniards. The 
Bpanish commander soon after encountered El Habaqui 
in the neighborhood, and defeated him. He then marched 
on Tljola, a town perched on a bold cliff, which a resolute 
gai'rison might have easily held against an enemy. But 
the Moriscoes, avaiUng themselves of the darkness of the 
nightj stole out of the place, and suceoeded, without 
much loss, in escaping through the lines of the besiegers.^* 

" The letter ifl tranaUited bj Stirling from a toaatiscript, entitled, 
"' Joannlfl Austrtaci Vita, auctore Antonio Ossorio/* in the NationAl 
Library at Miidrid. Soe Cloiater Life of Cliarlea the Fifths (Am. 
cd.)p. 286. 

^* TQola 1b tho BG0n« of ih& wtory, firniilmf to ovory lover of 

TOL, OL P 
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TM Ml of Tfjok was followed bj that of Purchena, In 
a short time the whole EJo da Alxuanzora was overrun^ and 
the Tiotonoua general, oros^iDg the south-enstera borders 
of the Alpujarraa, established his quart ers^ on the second 
of Maj, at Padules, about two leagues from Andarai. 

These rapid sueceases are not to be eiplained simply 
by Don John's auperiority over the enemy in strength or 
mihtary acience. Philip had turned a favorable car to 
the pope*s invitation to join the league against the Turk, 
in which he was complimented by having the post of 
commander-in-chief offered to las brother, John of Aus- 
tria^ But before engaging in a new war, it was most de- 
sirable for him to be released from that in which he was 
involved with the Moriaooea. He had already seen enough 
of the sturdy spirit of that race to be satisfied that to 
accomplish his object by force would be a work of greater 
time than he could well afford. The only alternative, 
therefore, was to have recourse to the conciliatory policy 
which had been bo much condemned in the marquis of 
Monde jar. Instructions to that effect were accordingly 
sent to Don John, who, heartily weary of this domestic 
contest, and longing for a voider theatre of action, entered 
warmly into his broth e/s views. Secret negotiations were 
soon opened with El Habaqui, the Morisco chief, who 
received the offer of sucK terms for himself and his 
countrymen as left, him in no doubt, at least, as to the 
side on which his own interest lay. As a preliminary 
step, he was to withdraw bis support fi\>m the places in 
the Rio da Almanzora,; and thus the war, brought within 
the narrower range of the AlpujarraSj might be mordi 

CastihRTi romaticflj and better suited to rom^ice than hmboiy^ of ttw 
Moor Tueaiii oiid hia unfoHiunats miBtresSj tho beautiful Maleha, 
It forme & moat pleasing episode in Hita'a second volume, (pp. 523 
— 540,) and is tranfllRted with pathos and delieacy by CircKnu^, 
Hist. dflS ArabeQ d'Eapiigtiej toou iii. p^ 345 ot Heq,> 
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etasily dispoaed of* This part of his agreement had been 
faitliMIy executed j and the rebellious district on the 
eastern borders of the Alpujarras had, as we liav© seen^ 
baen brought into enbjection, with little eoet of life to 
the Spaniards, 

Don John followed this up by a royal proclamation, 
promising an entire amnesty for the past to all who within 
twenty days should tender their submission. They were 
to b© allowe^i to state the grievances which had moved 
them to take up arms, with an assurance that these should 
l>e redressed. All who refused to profit by this act of 
^ace, with the exception of the women, and of children 
nnder fourteen years of age, would be put to the sword 
without mercy. 

What was the &W&(^ of the proclamation we are not 
informed. It was probably not such as had been anti- 
cipated The Moriscoes, distressed as they were, did not 
trust the promises of the Spaniards. At least we find Don 
Johnj who had now received a reinforcement of two thou- 
sand men, distributing his army into detachments, with 
orders to scour the country and deal with the inhabitants 
in a way that should compel them to aubmitu Such ot 
the wretched peasantry as had taken refuge in their 
fastnesses were asisailed with shot and shell, and slaugh- 
tered by hundreds. Some, who had hidden with their 
femilies in the caves in which the country abounded, wore 
hunted out by their pursuers, or sufibcated by the smoke 
of bmniing fagots at the entrance of their retreats. Every- 
where the land was laid waste, so aa to afford sustenance for 
no li\dng thing. Such were the concihatory measures em- 
ployed by the government for the reduction of the rebels,*' 

^ Marnwil, Kebelion de Granada, toni. H. pp. 290—320, 840-- 
346* — VanderhammeTit Don Juaii de AiiBtria, fol. lid ©t J»q.— 
Ferroras, Hist. d'Eapogne, torn. x« p, 170 ot eeq^^ 
P 2 
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Meanwhile the duke of Sesa ha^ taken the field on th& 
nortlieni border of the Alijujarms, with an army of ten 
ihouB&nd foot and two thousand hone. He was opposed 
hy Aben-Aboo with a forco which in point of numbeirs was 
not inferior to his own. The two commanders adopted 
the aame policj ; avoidiDg pitched battlei, and con fining 
themselras to the desultory tactics of g^enU^ warfare j — 
to skirmishes and surprises ; while each endeavored to 
dktreas his adversary by cutting off his convoys and. by 
wasting the territory with fire and sword. The Monaco 
chief Ixad an advantage in the familiarity of Ms men with 
thi^ wild moimtaln fighting, and in their better knowledge 
of the intricacies of the country. But this was far more 
than counterbalanced by the super! oritj of the Spaniards 
in military organization, and by tJxeir possession of cavalry, 
artillery^ and muskets^ in all of which the Moslems were 
liiineDtably deficient. Thusj although no great battle was 
won by the Christians, although they were sorely annoyed, 
and their convoys of provisioDS frequently out off, by the 
skirmishing parties of the enemyj they continued steadily 
to advance, driving the Moriscoes before them, and secur- 
ing the permanency of their conquests by planting a line 
of fortSj weU garrisoned, along the wasted territory iik their 
rear. By the beginning of May, the duke of Sesa bad 
reached the borders of the Mediterranean, and soon after 
imitad his forces^ greatly diminished by desertion^ to those 
of Don John of Austria at Fadules,^^ 

3* MeDdoia, Guerra de GrancwJa. p. 271 et s#q, — Marmol, EebeUon 
de Granada, torn, ii, pp. 233— 2S&, 30$— 315, aSl et &eq. 

In a letter without datflj of tho duke of Beaa, forming part of a 
mass of oorreapondencs which I was ftn fbrtiinate as to obtain from. 
the coHectioa at Holland Houfle, lie insista on stormtion aa a much 
more effectual moaUB of reducing the enemy than the sword. 
*' Eata guerra pjifOOd que no puede acabarse per medio mas cieHa 
quo el do la hiimtire qoo iiece^tar^ ^ Iob oncmigoa ^ rendii^Q d 
jwrooerj y esta loa acabar£ primem que el eapad^" M3, 
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Negotiations during thia time had been reBtimed witb 
Bl Haboqmi who witli the knowledge^ if not th€ avowed 
saDctioD, of Aben^AboOj had come to a place called Fondoa 
de Andaraxj Dot far distant from tlie head-qimrtera of the 
Spanieh oommaEider-io-cliief. Ha was accompani&d by 
aeTeral of the principal Moriscoeaf who w^ire to take part 
in the discuaaions. On the thirteentK of May they were 
met by the deputies from the Castilian ounp, and the con* 
fenence was opened. It Boon appearad that the demands 
of the Moriscoes were wholly madmiasible. They insistedj 
not only on a general amnesty, but tlmt tbinga abould be 
restored to tbe situation in which they were before the 
edicts of Philip the Second hud given rL-ie to the rebelUon. 
The Moorish commisaionera were made to understand that 
they were to negotiate only on the footing of a conquered 
race. They were adviaed to prepare a memorial preferring 
such requests as might bo reasonably granted ; and they 
were offered the services of Juan de Soto, Don John's 
secretary, to aid them in drafting the document* They 
were counselled, moreover, to aee their master Aben-AboOj 
and obtain full powers &om him to conclude a definitive 
treaty. 

Aben-Aboo, ever since his elevation to the atormy 
i^Dvereignty of the Alpuj arras, had maintained his part 
wdth a spirit worthy of his cause. But as he beheld town 
after town fall away from his Uttle empire, his people 
butchered or awept into slaverjv ^^^ lands burned and 
wasted, until the fairest portions were converted into a 
wilderness, — above all, when he saw that his cause exdted 
no sympathy in the bosoms of the Moslem princes, on 
whose support he had mainly relied^ — he felt more and 
more satisfied of the hopelessness of a contest with the 
Spanish monarchy. His officara, and indeed the people at 
large, had come to the same Gonviction ; and nothing but 
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an intense hatred of tke Spamarda, and a distnifit of their 
good faith, hud prevented the Moriaooea from throwing 
' down their arms and acK^epting the promigea of grace which 
had been held out to them. The disastrous result of the 
recent campaign aguinst the duke of Besa tended still 
further to the diseouragement of tho Morisco chief j and 
H Hahaqui and his associates returned with authority 
from their master to arrange terms of accommodation with 
the Spaniards, 

On the nineteenth of Majr^ the commiBsi oners from 
each iide agaia met at Fondou de Andarax. A memorial 
drafted hj Juan de Soto was laid before Don John, whose 
quarters, as we have seen, were in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. No copy of the instrument has been preserved, 
or at least none has been pubUahed. From the gracious 
answer returned by the prince, we may infer that it con- 
tained nothing deemed objectionable by the conquerors. 

The deputies were not long in agreeing on terms of 
accommodation, — or rather, of submission. It was settled 
that the Morisco captain should proceed to the Christian 
oampf and there presenting himself before the commander- 
in-ohiefj should humbly crave forgiyeness and tender sub- 
mission on behalf of his nation ; that, in return for this 
act of hutnUi&tionj a general amnesty should be granted to 
his countrymen, who, though they were no longer to bo 
allowed to occupy the AJpujarras, would be protected by 
the government wherever they might be removed. More 
important concessions were made to Aben-Aboo and El 
Hflbciqiii. The last-mentioned chief, as the chronidef 
tells us, obtained all that he asked for hig master, as weH 
as for himself and his friends.^^ — Such politic concessions 



IS it Q^fi ostas eosflj y otraa pajticiilBriaa que ID Habaqiu pidi5 
para Aben-Aboo^ y pnra \tm nmigos^ j para al mkinD que todaa se ]0 
eOTicodidron," MarmDl^ Bebslion da Gnmoda, tarn » iL p. 3t^, 
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by the Spaniards had doubtless their influence in opening 
the eyes of the Morisco leaders to the folly of protracting 
the war in their present desperate circumstances. 

The same evening on which the arrangement was con- 
cluded, El Habaqui proceeded to his interview with the 
Spanish commander. He was accompanied by one only of 
the Morisco deputies. The others declined to witness the 
spectacle of their nation's humiliation. He was attended, 
however, by a body of three hundred arquebusiers. On 
entering the Christian lines, his little company was sur- 
rounded by four regiments of Castilian infantry, and 
escorted to the presence of John of Austria, who stood 
before his tent, attended by his officers, from whom his 
princely bearing made him easily distinguished. 

El Habaqui, alighting from his horse, and prostrating 
himself before the prince, exclaimed : " Mercy ! We implore 
your highness, in the name of his majesty, to show us 
mercy, and to pardon our transgressions, which we acknow^ 
ledge have been great 1" *^ Then unsheathing his scymitar, 
he presented it to Don John, saying that he surrendered 
his arms to his majesty in the name of Aben-Aboo and 
the rebel chiefs for whom he was empowered to act. At 
the same time the secretary, Juan de Soto, who had borne 
the Moorish banner, given him by El Habaqui, on the 
point of his lance, cast it on the ground before the feet of 
the prince. The whole scene made a striking picture, in 
which the proud conqueror, standing with the trophies of 
victory around him, looked down on the representative of 
the conquered race, as he crouched in abject submission at 
his feet. Don John, the predominant figure in the tableau^ 
by his stately demeanor tempered with a truly royal 

18 " Misericordia, Seflor, misericordia nos conceda vuestra Alteza 
en nombre de su Magestad, y perdon de nuestras culpas, que cono- 
(lemos haber sido graves." Ibid. p. 861. 
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courtesy, reminded the old soldiers of his &ther the 
emperor, and they exclaimed: ''This is the true son d 
Charles the Fifth!*' 

Stoopmg forward, he graciously raised the Morisoo chief 
from the ground, and, returning him his sword, bade him 
employ it henceforth in the service of the king. The 
ceremony was closed by flourishes of trumpets and salyoes 
of musketry, as if in honor of some great victory. 

El Habaqui remained some time after his followers had 
left the camp, where he met with every attention, was 
feasted and caressed by the principal officers, and was even 
entertained at a banquet by the bishop ;of Guadiz. He 
received, however, as we have seen, something more sub- 
stantial than compliments. Und^ these circumstances it 
was natural that he should become an object of jealousy 
and suspicion to the Moriscoes. It was soon whispered 
that El Habaqui, in his negotiations with the Christians, 
had been more mindful of his own interests than of those 
of his countrymen.^7 

Indeed, the Moriscoes had little reason to congratulate 
themselves on the result of a treaty, which left them in 
the same forlorn and degraded condition as before the 
breaking out of the rebellion, — ^which in one important 
respect, indeed, left them in a worse condition, since they 
were henceforth to become exiles from the homes of their 
fathers. Tet cruel and pitiable in the extreme as was 
the situation of the Moriscoes, the Spanish monks, as 
Don John complains to his brother, inveighed openly in 
their pulpits against the benignity and mercy of the 
king ;^ and this too, he adds, when it should rather have 

17 The fullest account of these proceedings is to be found in 
Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, torn. ii. pp. 355 — 362. 

18 if Predicando en losptQpitos publicamente contra labenignidad 
y clemencia que V. M. ha mandado usar con estagente." Carta de 
D. Juan de Austria al Rey, 7 de Junio, 1670, MS. 
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been their duty to intercede for poor wretches, who for the 
most part had smned through ignoronoe*^* The ecclesiaatic 
OE whom thifl (insure moat heavilj fkUa, is the President 
Deza, — & man hold in such abhorrence by the Moriscoes sb 
to havo heen one principal cause of their insurrection j 
ajid he beseeches the king to considt the interests of 
Granada, by bestowing on him a bisboprick, or some other 
dignityj which may remove him from the present scene of 
his labors.^ 

Among those disappointed at the termj of the treaty^ 
aa it aoon appeared, was Aben-Aboo himaelf. At first he 
affected to sanction It, and promised to do all he could to 
enforce its execution* But he soon cooled^ Emd, throwing 
the hlame on El Habaqui, declared that this officer had 
exceeded his powers, made a false report to him of bis 
negotiations J and sacrificed the interej^ts of the nation to 
his own ambition,*^ The attentions lavished on that chief 
by the Spaniards, his early correspondence with themj and 
the liberal concessions secured to him by the treaty, fur- 
nished plauMble grounds for such an accusation. 

According to the Spanish accounts, however, Aben-Aboo 
at this time received a reinforcement of two hundred soldiers 
from Barbary, with the assurance that he would soon have 
more effectual aid from Africa, This, we are told, changed 

IB " Que loa religioaoH que habHan <3e mtorceder con V. M» i>or 
estos nuitimb1#3j que cierto In mayor parte h& pecada oon ig^onmda, 
hagan au esiiierKO eti reprender la clemea&fa,'^ Ibid, 

a> " The wise king/' aa BledA tells ^ "did not forget DeBa*s 
eminent Herrices, He bscaroe one of the rioLost cardinaJs^ paaaing 
the rBdBjndGr of his days in Rome, where he built a smnptuous 
palace for bis residence,** {Cronica de Eapaflaj, p. 753*) Utifbrtu- 
nately thid bappy prefbrment did not take place till some time later, 
— too late for the poor Morlaooes to profit by it, 

^ '* Que el Habaqui Labia mirado mal por el bien comutij conten> 
tandcse con lo quo aolamente I>on Ju^xl do Austria le habia querido 
coDOedcr^ y proourando el bien y proveoho para si y pam sua deudos," 
Mannd, Kebolion do QTanada, torn. ii. p. S90. 
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his views. Nor is it impossible that the Monsco otief, as 
the hour approached^ found it a more difiioult roatter 
thaji he had anticifwited to resign his rojal etat« and 
deacend into the common rank and hie of the Ta;a3als of 
Castilej — the degraded caste of Moorkh vaaeak, whose 
condition was Little above that of serfi- 

However this may he, the Spanish camp was much 
disquieted bj the rumors which camo in of Aben-Aboo*B 
vacillation. It was eveu reported that, far from ende*- 
voriiag to enforce the execution of the treaty, he was 
secretly encouraging his people to further resiatance. No 
one felt more indignant at his conduct than EI Habaqui, 
who had now become as loyal a subject as any other in 
Pbilip^s dominions. Not a little personal resentmeijt wai 
mingled with his feelings towards Aben-Aboo ; and he 
offered, if Don John would place him at the head of a 
detachmentj to go himself, brave the Morisoo prince in 
his own quarters, and bring him aa a prisoner to the 
camp. Don John, though putting entire couEdence in 
El Habaqui's fidelity,'^ preferred, instead of men, to give 
him money p and he placed eight hundred gold duoatn 
ill hia hands, to enable Mm to raise ths necessary levies 
among his countrymen. 

Thus fortified, £1 Habaqui set out for the head-quarters 
of Aben-AboOj at his ancient residence in Mecina de Bom.- 
bftroa On the second day the Morisco captain fell in with 
a party of his countrymen lingering idly by the way, and 
he inquired, with an air of authority, why they did not go 
and tender their submission to the Spanish authorities, aa 



^ *' En lo quo & osto toca, no tengo mas prcndas qne la palabra 
del Habaqtil^ el oual me podriA eng^finj- ; peno certifioo £ Y, M. ijniai 
en fill manera de proceder me paresco hombrfl que tracta verdad, y 
tml fama tieno/' Carta de D, Juan de Aiistria al Reyj 21 do Mayo^ 
1570, M8. 
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others had done. They replied, they were waiting for 
their master's orders. To this El Habaqui rejoined, " All 
are bound to submit ; and if Aben-Aboo, on his part, shows 
unwillingness to do so, I will arrest him at once, and drag 
him at my horse's tail to the Christian camp.^^s — This 
foolish vaunt cost the braggart his life. 

One of the party instantly repaired to Mecina and 
reported the words to Aben-Aboo. The Morisco prince, 
overjoyed at the prospect of having his enemy in his 
power, immediately sent a detachment of a hundred and 
fifty Turks to seize the offender and bring him to Mecina. 
They found El Habaqui at Burchal, where his fiunily were 
living. The night had set in, when the chieftain received 
tidings of the approach of the Turks ; and under cover of 
the darkness he succeeded in making his escape into the 
neighboring mountains. The ensuing morning the soldiers 
followed closely oh his track ; and it was not long before 
they descried a person skulking among the rocks, whose 
white mantle and crimson tiu-ban proved him to be 
the object of their pursuit. He was immediately arrested 
and carried to Mecina. His sentence was already passed. 
Aben-Aboo, upbraiding him with his treachery, ordered 
him to be removed to an adjoining room, where he was 
soon after strangled. His corpse, denied the rites of 
burial, having been first rolled in a mat of reeds, was 
ignominously thrownuinto a sewer ; and the fate of the 
unhappy man was kept a secret for more than a month.^ 

His absence, after some time, naturally excited suspi- 
cions in the Spanish camp. A cavalier, known to Aben- 

" " Que quando Aben Aboo de su voluntad no lo hiciese, le llevaria 
€i atado ^ la cola de su caballo." Marmol, Bebelion de Granada^ 
torn. ii. p. 392. 

s« " Lo hizo ahogar secretamente, y mand6 echar el cuerpo en un 
muladar envuelto en \in zarzo de cafias^ donde estuvo mas de treinta 
dias sin saberse de su muerte." Ibid. p. 393. 
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Aboo, wrote to him to obtain informiition respect iDg EI 
Habaqtii, and was told in aDSwer, by tb© wilj prince, that 
he hud been arrested and placed in cusstodj for his trea^ 
cherous conduct, bnt that hie family and friends need be 
under no alarm, as he was perfectly safe. Aben-Aboo 
hintedj moreover, that it would be well to send to him 
Bome confidential person with whom he might arrange the 
particulars of the treaty, — bb if these had not been already 
aettled. Aiter some further delay, Don John resolved to 
despatch an agent to ascertain the real dispoaitions of tha 
Moriscoea towards the ChriatianSj and to penetrate, if 
possible, the mystery that hung round the fate of El 
Habaqui. 

The envoy selected waa Heman Valle de PaladoSj a 
cavalier possessed of a cotirageous heart, yet tempered by 
a caution that well fitted him for the delicate and perilous 
ofl&ce. On the thirteenth of July he set out on his mis- 
sion. On the way he encountered a Morisco, a kinsman of 
the late monarch, Aben^Humeya, and naturally no Mend 
to Aben-Aboo* He waa acquainted with the particulars 
of El Habaqui^s murder, of which he gave full details to 
Pakcios. He added that the Morisco prince, far from 
acquiescing in the recent treaty, was doing all in his power 
to prevent its execution. He could readily muster, at 
abort notice, said the informer, a force of five thousand 
men^ well armed, and provisioned |[>r three months ; and 
he was using all his efiforta to obtain further reinforce* 
menta from Algiers. 

Instructed in these particulars, tha envoy reaum^ his 
joumey. He was careful, however^ first to obtain a safe- 
conduct from Abeu-Aboo, which was promptly sent to 
him. On reaching Meciaa, he found the place occupied by 
a body of five hundred arquebusiera ; but by the royal 
order he was allowed to pass unmolested. Before entering 
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Lthe presence of "the little king of the Alpujarraa," as 
rAben-AboOj like his predecesaor, was familiarly stjled by 
tlie Spaniards^ Falacioa wn^ carefully searehed, and such 
weapons as he carried about Him were taken away 

He found Aben-Aboo stretched on a divan, and three oi 
four Moomh girls entertaining him with their national 
Bongs and dances. He did not rise^ or indeed change his 
position, at the approach of the envoy, hut ga.ve him audi- 
ence with the lofty bearing of an independent sovereign* 

Palacioa did not think it prudent to touch on the fate of 
El Habaqui. After expatiating on the liberal promiaeis 
which he was empowered by Don John of Austria to make, 
he eipressed the hope that Abea-Aboo would execute the 
treaty, and not rekindle a war which must lead to the 
total destruction of his country. The chief Uatened in 
silence ; and it was not till he had called some of his prin- 
cipal captains around him, thut he condescended to reply* 
He then said^ that God and the whole world knew it was 
not by his own desire, but by the will of the people, that 
he had been placed on the throne, " I shall not attempt," 
he 8aid, " to prevent any of my subjects from submitting 
that prefer to do ao. But tell your master," he added, 
" that while I have a single shirt to my back, I shall not 
folio w*their example. Though no other man should hold 
out in the Alpuj arras, I would rather live and die a Mossul- 
man than possess all the favors which King PhiUp can heap 
on me. At no time, and in no maikner, will I ever consent 
to place myself in his power," ^ He concluded this spirited 
declaration by adding, that, if driven to it by neoessity, 
he could bury himself in a caTem, which he had stowed 

*s " Que qiiando no quedoso otro dao tl en la Alpoxftrm oon sola 
la flftTniafL que t^niu vBHtidn, eatlmaba ma» Tivir j morir Mors, que 
todaa q^uantaa mercedea el Key Fllipe le podia hacor ; y que faes6 
cierto, que en niiigiui tiomixj, ui por niDgntia raanera, eepondrla en 
Bu podeTn" Maimoli Eeljelioii de Gpanada, torn, ii, p. 410. 
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with supplies for six jeara to come, duriDg which it would 
go hard hut he would find some meana of mu.k:iiig hia way 
to Barbary, The desperate tone of these reinarts effactuallj 
closed the audiance, Palacioa waa permitted to return 
unmolested, and to report to hig commander the failui-e of 
hia misuion. 

The war, whioh Bon Johti had flattered hiiDjelf he had 
HO happily brought to a eloae, now, like a fire smothered, 
but not quenched, burst forth again with redoubled furj. 
The note of defiance was heard loudest among the killa of 
Ronda, a wild sierra on the weetem skirts of the Alpu- 
jarraa, inhabited by a bold and untamed race^ more formid- 
able than the mountaineers of any other district of Qranada' 
Ahen-Ahoo did all ho could to fan the fiamo of insurrection 
in this quarter, and sent his own brother, El Galipe, to take 
the command. 

The Spanish govemtnentj now fully aroused, madia more 
vigorous eftbrts to cmsh the spirit of rebellion than at anj 
time during the war* Don John was ordered to occupy 
Guadia:, and thence to scour the country in a northerly 
direction. Another army, under the 0Fand-Uommander 
Bequeaeiis, marching from Granada, was to enter the 
Alpujarras from the north, and, taking a route different 
from that of the duke of Sesa in the previous campaign^ 
was to carry a war of extorminatiou into the heart of the 
mountains. Finally^ the duke of Arcos, the worthy d^ 
acendant of the great marquia of Cadij, whose name was 
BO famous in the fi^rst war of Granada, and whose largQ 
mtates in this quarter ho hod inherited, waa intrusted with 
the operations against the rebels of the Serrania de Eonda^ 
The grand-commander executed his commission in the 
same remorseless spirit in which it had been dictated. 
Early in September, quitting Granada, he took the field 
at the head of five thouaand men. He struck at once into 
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the beart of the country. All the evik of war in its most 
horrid form followed in his train. All along his track, it 
seemed aa if the land had been swept by a conflagration, 
dwellings were sacked and humed to the ground. 
> mulberiy and olive groves were cut down j the vines 
were ton^ up by the roota ; and the ripening harrests wera 
trampled in the dust. The country was couvertad into a 
wilderBeas. Occasionally small bodiea of the Moriscoes 
made a deaperate atand. But for the moat part, without 
homes to shelter or food to nourish them, they were driven, 
like unresisting cattle, to seek a refuge in the depths of 
the mountain 8j and in the caves in which this part of the 
country abounded* Their pumuers followed up the cha&e 
with the fierce glee with which the hunter tracks the wild 
animal of the forest to his lair. There thay were huddled 
together, oue or two hundred frequently in the same 
cavern. It was not easy to detect the hiding-plaoe amidst 
the rocks and thicketa which covered up and concealed 
the entrance. But when it was detected, it was no difficult 
matter to dt^atroy the inmates. The green hushea ftir- 
nisbed the materiala for a smouldering fire, and thoee 
within were soon euffocated by the smoke, or rushing out, 
threw themselves on the mercy of thdr pursuers. Some 
were butchered on the apofe ; others were sent to the 
gibbet or the galley a ; while the greater part, with a fate 
scarcely lesa terrible, were given up aa the booty of the 
soldiers, and sold Into slavery.^ 

Aben-Aboo had a narrow escape in one of theae caverns, 
not far trom BiJrcbul, where he bad secreted himaelf with 

^ Tt 13 the laii^ioge of Marmol, who wiH not be BUBpeoted of 
I exuggperatiug tb^ cruelties of hia CDuntrjineii* Ho does not fii^m, 
r fjidetad, to regard them M oruelti^a. ** Udos eQviab& ol CSomendador 
I mayor d lua gdoras^ otroa hiu^ justioiA de oUoa, j loa mas coiiientb 

qnc \m vgndiBsotj los soldadoe pan queftieeeii aproveicbadD«.'* Be* 

behot) dts GraDfida, torn, ii, p^ 436* 
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« wife anil two of his daugMers, The women were sufib' 
catad, with, about seventy other persons. The Morkco 
chief succeeded in making Hb escape through an aperture 
at the farther endj which was unknown to his enemies.*^ 

Small forta were erected at short intervals along the 
rained country. No less thau eighty-four of these towers 
were raised in different parts of the land, twenty -nine of 
which were to be seen in the Alpujarrae and the Tale of 
Lecrin alone.'* There they stood, crowning every poak 
and eminence in the sierraj frowning over the horrid wasts, 
the sad m^emorials of the conquest. This was the stem 
policy of the victors. Within this rocky gii'dle, long held 
as it was by the iron soldiery of Castilej it was impossible 
that rebelUon should again gather to a head. 

The months of September and October were consumed 
in these operations. Kean while the duke of Aroos had 
mustered his AndaJusian levies, to the number of four 
thousand menj including a thousand of Ms own vassals. 
He took with him his son, a hoy of not m^ore than thirteen 
yeara of age, — ^following in this, says the chronicler, the 
ancient usage of fhe valiant house of Ponce de Leon.** 
About the middle of September he began his expedition 
into the Sierra Yenneja, or Red Sierra. It was a spot 
memorable in Spanish history for the defeat and death of 
Alouso de AguilaTj in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and has furnished the theme of many a plaintive romance 
in the beautiful minstrelsy of the South. The wife of the 



" IWd, p. 433, 

" Cirooart gtTea a predae ^itmoratitiiiof the fcirtreaaoa in different 
difltrictfl of tha oountry* Hist, des Arabes d'E$p&guef lorn. iii. 
pp. 136, 13fl. 

9* *' XXevfLDdo oeroa de uf a su hijq, xaozo quaai de trees a&oe, Xkm 
LuiH Ponoe de L^on., coaa noada ^a otm edjul en oqueUa Oaaa d^ los 
Pohc69 de Lcon^ oriareo lo9 muohachoa paleando {:on ]<m MoroSj i tenfitr 
A sua padi-ea por masstros,*' Moado£% Guoira de Gmnada, p. 3X3. 
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dute of Arcos was deacended from Alonso de Agtiilar, ia 
he himsilf was the graudsou of the good count of Ureua, 
"whoj witk better fortune thaji hia friendj surriFed the 
disasters of that day* The route of tho anny led directly 
across the fatal held. As thoy traversed the elevated plain 
of Calalua, the soldiers saw everywhere around the traces 
of the fight. The ground was still covered with, fragments 
of rusty armor, bits of broken h word-blades, and heads 
of spears. More touching evidence waa afforded by the 
bones of men and horses^ which^ in this sohtary i"egion| 
had b«en whitening in the blasts of seventy winters. The 
Spaniards knew well the locahties, witK which they had 
become famihar from boyhood in the legends and traditions 
of the country* Here was th.e spot where the vanguard, 
^der its brave commander^ had made its halt in the oh* 
scurity of the night. There were the faint remaiaa of 
the enemy's intrenchments^ which time had nearly levelled 
with the dust ; and there, toOj the rocks stiU threw their 
dark shadows over tha plains as on the day when the 
Tahant Aionao de Aguilar fell at their bajie in combat with 
the renowned Fferi de Ben Estepar, The whole scene was 
brought home to the hearts of the Spaniards. As they 
ga^ed on the unbnried relics lying arouad them^ the tears, 

I gays the eloquent historian who records the iacident^ fell 
fast down their iron cheeks ; and they breathed a soldier^s 

I prayer for the repose of the noble dead. But these holier 
feelings were soon succeeded by otbei^ of a fierce nature, 

1 and they loudly clamored to be led against the enemy.^ 

^ For the celebrated desoriptioti of this event hy HendozHj aoe 
I QueTTa de Granada, pp. 301^ 302* The CaatiUan kistoHaiij wha 
I prohably bcrpowed the hint of it from Tacitus^ (i^nnalei^j UIj. L sec. 
1 31, ) has painted the scene with a 0{m9iitnmate art that raiiSes him 
I ftorw th^ raikk of an imitator to tliat of a riTal. The roadie may 
find aeirouinatiimtial account of Alonao doAguilftr'a diaastroiia oxpcdi- 
^ tion, in 1501| m the History of Ferdioaad aud IsaboUaj part ii. ch. T, 
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The duke of Arcos, profiting by the errors of Alonso de 
Agoilar, had made his arrangements with great dreum- 
spection. He soon came in sight of the Moriscoes, full 
three thousand strong. Bat, though well posted, they 
made a defence little worthy of their ancient reputation, 
or of the notes of defiance which they had so boldly 
sounded at the opening of the campaign. They indeed 
showed mettle at first, and inflicted some loss on the 
Christians. But the frequent reverses of their country- 
men seemed to have broken their spirits, and they were 
soon thrown into disorder, and fled in various directions 
into the more inaccessible tracts of the sierra. The* 
Spaniards followed up the fugitives, who did not attempt 
to rally. Nor did they ever again assemble in any strength, 
so efiectual were the dispositions made by the victorious 
general The insurrection of the Sierra Vermeja was at 
an end.^^ 

The rebellion, indeed, might be said to be everywhere 
crushed within the borders of Granada. The more stout- 
hearted of the insurgents still held out, among the caves 
and fastnesses of the Alpujarras, supporting a precarious 
existence imtil they were hunted down by detachments of 
the Spaniards, who were urged to the pursuit by the 
promise from government of twenty ducats a head for 
every Morisco. But nearly all felt the impracticability of 
further resistance. Some succeeded in making their escape 
to Barbary. The rest, broken in spirit, and driven to ex- 
tremity by want of food in a country now turned into a 
desert, consented at length to accept the amnesty offered 
them, and tendered their submission. 

On the twenty-eighth of October, Don John received 
advices of a final edict of Philip, commanding that all the 

a Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 298 — S14.— Marmol, Bebelion 
de Graziada^ torn. ii. pp. 425—481. 
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Moriacoes in. thu kiDgdom of Oranada should "be at once 
removed into tlie iuterior of the country. Hone were to 
be excepted from tliia decree^ not even the MoiiJtaos de ia 
Fa^j aa those were called who had loyally refused to take 
part in the rebellion.^ The arrangements for this impor- 
tant and difficult step were made '^th aingular prudence, 
«adj under the general direction of Don John of Austria, 
the Grand-Commander EequesenSj and the dukea of Sesa 
and Arcos, wore carried into effect with pFomptncaa and 
energy. 

By the term^ of the edict, the lands and houaea of the 
exiles were to be forfeited to the crown. But their personal 
effects — their fiocks, their herds, and their grain — would be 
takeUj if they desired it, at a fixed valuation by the gowra- 
ment. Every regard was to be paid to their personal 
convenience and security; and it was forbidden, in the 
remoTol, to separate parents from childrenj husbands from 
wiveSj in ahortj to divide tho membera of a family from one 
another ;-^" an act of clemency," says a humane chronicler, 
'' which they little deserved j but his migesty waa wiBing 
in this to content them." ^ 

The country waa divided into districts, the inhabitants 
of which were to he conducted, mider the protection of 
a strong military escort, to their several places of destina- 

3* Circourt quotes A romarkable paaaago from tbe Orden<ituas de 
€han^tJt, wJiich weU Ulustratos tlie eonscientwm nacTier in wtdch 
the govenxmerit dealt with th^ MaFtsooea, It fonus the preiunbls of 
Wae law of February 24, 1571* '^The Moriacoea who took no part 
in the mBurTection ovight not to be puniahed. We ahould not desirQ 
ta injure them ; but they cannot hereafter oultlyate their laad« i 
and then it would be an endleaa tsEk to attempt to aepajate tho 
innocent from the guilty. Wo shaU indemnify them, eertainly. 
Moanwhile their estates mmt be coTifi^^eatedj like thoso of ^e rebd 
Morkooea/' Hiate dea Arabea d'Eapagriej tom* iii. p* 148, 

^ '* Que laB eaaas fueaen y cstuTioBcn juntaa ; porqne atitique lo 
'DQorccisu po<si, quiao au Magoetad que bo lea diese eate contentoJ^ 
Mannolj Beb^lioD de Qmnada, torn. ii. p. 439. 
«2 
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tion. These seem to have been the territory of La Mancha^ 
the northern borders of Andalusia^ the Castiles, Estrenuu 
dura, and even the remote province of Galicia. Care waQ 
taken that no settlement should be made near the borders 
of Murcia or Valencia^ where large numbers of the Moriscoes 
were living in comparative quiet on the estates of the great 
nobles, who were exceedingly jealous of any interference 
with their vassals. 

The first of November, All-Saints' Day, was appointed 
for the removal of the Moriscoes throughout Granada. Ott 
that day they were gathered in the principal churches 
of their districts, and, after being formed into their re- 
spective divisioDs, began their march. The grand-com- 
mander had occupied the passes of the Alpujarras with 
strong detachments of the military. The different columns 
of emigrants were placed under the direction of persons of 
authority and character. The whole movement was con-^ 
ducted with singular order, — ^resistance being attempted in 
one or two places only, where the blame, it may be added, 
as intimated by a Castiliau chronicler, was to be charged 
on the brutality of the soldiers.^ Still, the removal of the 
Moriscoes, on the present occasion, was attended with 
fewer acts of violence and rapacity than the former re- 
moval, from Granada. At least this would seem to be. 
inftrred by the silence of the chroniclers ; though it 
is true such silence is far from being conclusive, as the 
chroniclers, for the most part, felt too little interest in the 
sufferings of the Moriscoes to make a notice of them 
indispensable. However this may be, it cannot be doubted 

^ " Saquearon los soldados las casas del lugar^ y tomaron todas 
las mugeres por esclavas ; cosa que di6 harta sospecha de que la 
desorden habia nacido de su cudicia.'' Ibid. p. 444. 

The better feelings of the old soldier occasionally — and it is no 
small praise, considering the times — ^triumph over his national 
antipathies. 
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hat, whatever preeautiona may have been taken to spare 

l^he exiles any unnecessary suffering, the simple fact of 
beir being expelled from tlieir native soil is one that aug- 

llfesta an amount of misery not to be estimatedL For what 
onld be more dreadful than to be thus torn from their 
pleasant bom©s, tho scenes of their childhood^ where every 

■^loaountaiiij valley, and stream were as familiar friends,- — a 
part of their own existence ; to be rudely thrust into a 
land of at rangers, of a race differing from themselves 
in faith, language, and inBtitutions, with no sentiment 
in common but that of a deadly hatred 1 That the re- 
moval of a whole nation should have been so quietly 

' ftCCompLlabed, proves how entirely the etrength and 
spirit of the Morisooes must haye been broken by their 
reverses^ 

The war ihiM terminated, there seemed no reason for 

I John of Austria to prolong his stay in the province. For 
some time he had been desirous to obtain the king's con- 
sent to his retnm. His ambitions spirit^ impatient of 

, playing a part on what now seemed to bim an obscure field 
of action^ pent up within the mountain barrier of the 
Alpnjarra^j longed to display itself on a bolder theatre 
before the world. He aspired^ too, to a more independent 

^ For tho iioiaoval and didperaion of the Mortacoes, see ^farmol 
l^belioQ de Graoada, torn, ii, pp, 437—444 ■ Ferrsraa, Hist. d'Ea- 
] pagno^ torn. z. pp. 227, 223 j Vanderhjunmen^ Bon Juan da Aui9i^U^ 
! fill. 126. 

It may well seem strange that ati event of satAi moment aa the 
1 TemoTal of the Moriacoes Rhotdd have been baioly notii^edi ^hon 
I indeed noticed at sJI, by the geoerai Matorian, It is still more 
■trange that it aliould hmc been pasflcd orer in silence by a writer 
! like Mendoza, to whoso narrative it eaaentially belong^d^ and who 
I €Otild bestow thirty pages or tnore on tho expedition into the Sorra- 
Bia do Bonda. But this was a tale of Spa Jiish glory. The haughty 
> Ci^tHiau cbronicler held tho race of unbelievers in too great 
I fiQatetnpt to waste a thought on tb'eix cuLlamitiea, except so £9^ aa 
r enabled Mm to exMbit the proweas oi bis co^untryraen. 
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oommaad. He addressed repeated ietton to the king^B 
miimters,— to the Oardioal Espinosa and Buy Gomez de 
Silva in particulur, — to solicit th^ir influence in his behalfl 
<^ I ^ould be glad/' he wrote to the latter, <^to serve bj^ 
majesty, if I might be allowed, on some business of im- 
portance. I wish he may understand that I am no longer 
a boy. Thank God, I can begin to fly without the aid of 
others' wings, and it is full time, as I believe, that I was 
out of swaddling-clothes." ^ In fmother letter he ex- 
presses his desire to have some place more fitting the 
brother of such a monarch as Philip, and the son of such 
a father as Charles the Fifth.^^ On more tiian one occasion 
he alludes to the command against the Turk as the great 
object of his ambition. 

His importunity to be allowed to resign his present 
office had continued firom the beginning of sunmier, some 
months before the proper close of the campaign. It may 
be thought to argue an instability of character, of which a 
more memorable example was aflbrded by him at a later 
period of life. — ^At length he was rejoiced by obtaining the 
royal consent to resign his command and return to court. 

On the eleventh of November, Don John repaired to 
Granada. Till the close of the month he was occu^^ed 
with making the necessary arrangements preparatory to 
his departure. The greater part of the army was paid off 
and disbanded. A sufficient number was reserved to gar- 
rison the fortresses, and to furnish detachments which 

» " Querria tambien que all£ se entendiese que ya no soy mocha- 
cho, y que puedo, & Dios gracias, comenzar en alguna manera & 
volar sin alas ajenas, y sospepho ques ya tiempo de salir de pafliales.*' 
Carta de D. Juan de Austria $ Buy Gomez de Silva, IQ de Mayo, 
1670, MS. 

87 " No teniendo el lugar y auctoridad que ha de tener hijo de tal 
padre, y hermano de tal hermano." Carta de D. Juan de Austria (( 
Buy Gomez de Silva, 4 de Junio, 1570, MS. 
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w^re to scour the country, ajQd hunt down such Morisco^ 
as still held out in the mountains. As iRequesens was to 
take part in the ei^pedition against the Ottomans, the office 
of captain-general was {daced in the hands of the valiant 
duke of Aroos. On the twenty-ninth of November, Don 
John, having completed his preparations, quitted Granada . 
and set forth on his journey to Madrid, where the popular 
chieftain was welcomed with enthusiasm by the citizens, 
as a conqueror returned from a victorious campaign. By 
Philip and his newly-married bride, Anne of Austria, he 
was no less kindly greeted ; and it was not long before the 
king gave a substantial proof of his contentment with his 
brother, by placing in his hands the baton offered by the 
allies of generalissimo in the war against the Tiu*ks. 

There was still one Morisco insurgent who refused to 
submit, and who had hitherto «liuded every attempt to 
capture him» but whose capture was of more importance 
than that of any other of his nation. This was Aben- 
Aboo, the " little king " of the Alpujarras. His force of 
five thousand men had dwindled to scarcely more than 
four hundred. But they were men devoted to his person, 
and seemed prepared to widm:e every extremity rather 
than surrender. Ijike the rest of his nation, the Morisco 
chief took refuge in the mountain caves, in such remote 
and inaccessible districts as had hitherto baffled every 
attempt to detect his retreat. In March, 1671, an oppor- 
tunity presented itself for making the discovery. 

Granada was at this time th^ scene of almost daily exe- 
cutions. As the miserable insurgents were taken, they 
were brought before Deza's tribunal, where tkey were at 
once sentenced by the inexorable president to the galleys 
or the gibbet, or the more horrible doom of being twn in 
pieces with red-hot pincers. Among the prisoners sen- 
tenced to death was one Zatahari, who was so fortunate as 
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to obtain a respite of his punishment at the intercession 
bi a goldsmith named Barredo, a person of much consider- 
ation in Granada. From gratitude for this service, or 
perhaps as the price of it, Zatahari made some important 
revelations to his benefactor respecting Aben-Aboo. He 
disclosed the place of his retirement and the nimiber of 
his followers, adding, that the two persons on whom he 
most relied were his secretary, Abou-Amer, and a Moorish 
captain named El Seniz. The former of these persons 
was known to Barredo, who, in the course of his business, 
had frequent occasion to make journeys into theAlpujarras. 
He resolved to open a correspondence with the secretary, 
and, if possible, win him over to the Spanish interests. 
Zatahari consented to bear the letter, on condition of a 
pardon. This was readily granted by the president, who 
approved the plan, and who authorized the most liberal 
promises to Abou-Amer in case of his co-operation with 
Barredo. 

Unfortunately,— or, rather, fortunately for Zatahari, as 
it proved, — he was intercepted by El Senix, who, getting 
possession of the letter, carried it to Abou-Amer. The 
loyal secretary was outraged by this attempt to corrupt 
him. He would have put the messenger to death, had 
not El Senix represented that the poor wretch had under- 
taken the mission only to save his life. 

Privately the Moorish captain assured the messenger 
that Barredo should have sought a conference with him, 
as he was ready to enter into negotiations with the 
Christians. In fact. El Senix had a grudge against his 
master, and had already made an attempt to leave his 
service and escape to Barbary. 

A place of meeting was accordingly appointed in the 
Alpujarras, to which Barredo secretly repaired. El Senix 
was furnished with an assurance, imder the president's 
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own hand, of a pardon for himself and his friends, and of 
an annual pension of a hundred thousand maravedis, in 
case he should bring Aben-Aboo, dead or alive, to Granada, 

The interview could not be conducted so secretly but 
that an intimation of it reached the ears of Aben-Aboo, 
who resolved to repair at once to the quarters of El Senix, 
and ascertain the truth for himself. That chief had se- 
creted himself in a cavern in the neighborhood. Aben- 
Aboo took with him his faithful secretary and a small 
body of soldiers. On reaching the cave, he left his fol- 
lowers without, and, placing two men at the entrance, he, 
with less prudence than was usual with him, passed alone 
into the interior. 

There he found El Senix, surroimded by several of his 
friends and kinsmen. Aben-Aboo, in a peremptory tone, 
charged him with having held a secret correspondence 
with the enemy, and demanded the object of his late inter- 
view with Barredo. Senix did not attempt to deny the 
charge, but explained his motives by saying that he had 
been prompted only by a desire to serve his master. He 
had succeeded so well, he said, as to obtain from the presi- 
dent an assurance that if the Morisco would lay down- his 
arms, he should receive an amnesty for the past, and a 
liberal provision for the future. 

Aben-Aboo listened scornfully to this explanation ; then, 
muttering the word " Treachery ! " he turned on his heel, 
and moved towards the mouth of the cave, where he had 
left his soldiers, intending probably to command the 
arrest of his perfidious officer. But he had not given 
them, it appears, any intimation of the hostile object of 
his visit to El Senix ; and the men, supposing it to be on 
some matter of ordinary business, had left the spot to see 
some of their friends in the neighborhood. El Senix saw 
that no time was to be lost. On a signal which he gave. 
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bis followers Attacked the two guards at the door^ cue oi 
whom was killed oa the spot, while the other made Im 
escape, Thej then all fell upon the unfc^tujoate Ahen- 
Aboo. He made a dei^erate defence. But though the 
struggle was fierce, the odds were too great for it to be 
long. It was soon terminated by the dastai'd Senix 
coming behind his master, and with the butt-end of 
his musket dealing him a blow on the back of his head^ 
that brought him to the ground, where he was qiuckly 
despatched bj a multitude of wounds.^ 

The corpse was thrown out of the cayem. His fol- 
lowers, soon learning their master's fate, dispersed in 
different directions. The faithful secretary feU ^ortlj 
after into the hands of the Spaniards, who, with their 
usual humanity in this war, caused him to be drawn and 
.quartered. 

The body of Aben-Aboo was transported to the nagh- 
borhood of Granada, where preparations w^^e made for 
giving the dead chief a public entrance into the city, as if 
he had been still alive. The corpse was set astride on a 
mule, and supported erect in the saddle by a wooden 
frBXjfxe, which was concealed beneath ample robes. On one 
side of the body rode Barredoj on the other. El Senix, 
bearing the scymitar and arquebuse of his murdered 
master. Then followed the kinsmen and friends of the 
Morisco prince, with their arms by their side. A regi- 
ment of Castilian infantry and a troop of horse brought 
up the rear. As the procession defiled along the street of 
Zacatin, it was saluted by salvoes of musketry, accom- 
panied by peals of artillery from the ancient tpwers of the 

38 Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, torn. ii. pp. 449 — 454.— Mendoza, 
Guerra de Granada, pp. 324 — 327. — Bled^ Cronica de Espafia, 
p. 752.— Herrera, Historia General, torn. i. p. 781. — VanderhaHi- 
mcn, Don Juan de Austria, foL 123. 
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Alhambra, while tbe population of Qiiau^ida, with m&H^ 
though silent ^eurioeity, hurried o^t to ga^e on t}^ &irm&i 
and ghastly spectacle. 

In this way the company reached the great squiu:<e /o( 
Yiyarambla^ where were assembled the president, th« 
duke of Arcos, and the principal cavaliers and magistrat^is 
of the city. On coming into th^ presence, El Senix dis* 
mounted, and, kneeling before Deza, delivered to him the 
arms of AbeurAboo. He was graciously received by the 
president, who confirmed the as^uranoes which had been 
given him of the royal fevor. The misera^ ceremony of 
a pubhc execution wajs then gone through with. The 
head of the dead man was struck off. His body was given 
to the boys of the city, who, after dragging it through ^e 
streets with scoffs and imprecations, committed it to 
the flames. Such was one of the lessons by which the 
Spaniards early stamped on the minds of their children 
an indelible hatred of the Morisco. 

The head of Aben-Aboo, enclosed in a cage, was set up 
over the gate which opened on the Alpujarras. Hiere, 
with the face turned towards his native hills, which he 
had loved so well, and which had witnessed his brief and 
disastrous reign, it remained for many a year. None 
ventured, by removing it, to incur the doom which sax 
inscription on the cage denounced on the offender : " This 
is the head of the traitor, Aben-Aboo^ Let no one take it 
down, under penaJty of death." ^ 

Such was the sad end of Aben-Aboo, th« last of the royaJ 
line of the Omeyades who ever ruled in the Peninsula, 
Had he lived in the peaceful and prosperous times of the 

39 " Esta ea la cabeea del traidor de Abenab.6. Nadie la quite so 
pena de muerte." Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 329 ; Marmol, 
Rebelion de Granada, torn. ii. pp. 456, 456.— Bleda, Cronioada 
Espafia, p. 752. — ^Miniana, Hist, de Espafia, p. 383. 
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Aiabian empire in Spain, he might have swayed the 
sceptre with as much renown as the best of his dynastj; 
Though the blood of the Moor flowed in his veins, he seems 
to have been remarkably free from some of the greatest 
defects in the Moorish character. He was temperate in 
his appetites, presenting in this respect a contrast to the 
gross sensuality of his predecessor. He had a lofty spirit^ 
was cool and circumspect in his judgments, and, if he 
could not boast that fiery energy of character which be* 
longed to some of his house, he had a firmness of purpose 
not to be intimidated by suffering or danger. Of this he 
gave signal proof when, as the reader may remember, the 
most inhuman tortures could not extort from him the 
disclosure of the lurking-place of his friends.^ His quali- 
ties, as I have intimated, were such as peculiarly adapted 
him to a time of prosperity and peace. Unhappily he had 
fallen upon evil times, when his country lay a wreck at his 
feet ; when the people, depressed by long servitude, were 
broken down by the recent calamities of war ; when, in 
short, it would not have been possible for the wisest and 
most warlike of his predecessors to animate them to a 
successful resistance against odds so overwhelming as 
those presented by the Spanish monarchy in the zenith of 
its power. 

The Castilian chroniclers have endeavored to fix a deep 
stain on his memory, by charging him with the murder of 
El Habaqui, and with the refusal to execute the treaty to 
which he had given his sanction. But in criticising the 
conduct of Aben-Aboo, we must not forget the race from 
which he sprung, or the nature of its institutions. He 
was a despot, and a despot of the Oriental type. He was 
placed in a situation — much against his will, it may be 
added— which gave him absolute control over the lives 
*o Ante, p. 86. 
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and fortunes of his people. His word wag tteir law* He 
passed the seutence^ and enforced it^ execution. EI Hac 
baqui lie adjuged to be a traitor j and, in sentencing him 
to the bowstring, he inflicted on him only a traitor's doom, 

With regard to the treaty^ h© apoke of him^lf as be- 
trayod, saying that its provisions were not such aa he had 
intended- And when wo consider that the instrument was 
written in the Spanish tongue, that it waa drafted by a 
Spaniard ; finally, that the principal Morisco agent who 
subscribed the treaty was altogether in the Spanish ia- 
terestt as the favors heaped oa Mm without measure too 
plainly provetl, it can hardly be doubted that there wero 
good grounds for the assertion of Aben-Aboo, From the 
hour of his acceasioDj he seems to have devoted himself to 
the great work of securing the independence of his people* 
He could scarcely have agreed to a treaty which was to 
leave that people in even a worse state than before the 
rebellion. From what we know of his character^ we may 
more reasonably conclude that he was sincere when he told 
the S]>aaish envoy Palacioa, who bad come to press the 
execution of the treaty j and to remind him of the royal 
promises of grace, that " his people might do as they listed, 
hut, for himself, he would rather Kve and die a Mussulman 
than possess all the favors which the king of Spain could 
heap on bimJ' His deeds corresponded with his words ; 
and, desperate as was his condition, he still continued to 
bid dehatice to the Spanish government^ -until he was cut 
off by the hand of a traitor^ 

The death of Abeti-Aboo severed the kat bond which 
held the remnant of the Moriscocs together. In a few 
years the sword, famine^ and the gEiIlows had exterminated 
the outcasts who stiH lurked in the fastnesses of the 
mountains* Their places were gradually occupied by 
Chi-istians, drawn thither by the iLVorable terms which 
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ihe gCfverhment offered to settlers. But it was long before 
tibe wasted afid £imine-stricken territory could make a 
wiitable return to the labors of the colonistfiT. They were 
ignorant of the country, and were altogether deficient in 
the agricultural skill necessary for turning its unpromising 
places to the best account. The Spaniard, adventurous as 
he was, and reckless of danger and difficulty in the pursuit 
of gain, was impatient of the humble drudgery required 
for the tillage of the soil ; and many a valley and hill-side 
which, under the Moriscoes, had bloomed with all the rich 
embroidery of cultivation, now relapsed into its primitive 
barrenness. 

The exiles carried their superior skill and industry inta 
the various provinces where they were sent. Scattered 
as they are, and wide apart, the presence of the Moriscoes 
was sure to be revealed by the more minute and elaborate 
culture of the soil, — as the secret course of the mountain- 
stream is betrayed by the brighter green of the meadow. 
"With their skill in husbandry they combined a familiarity 
with various kinds of handicraft, especially those requiring 
dexterity and fineness of execution, that was unknown to 
the Spaniards. As the natural result of this superiority, 
the products of their labor were more abundant, and could 
be afforded at a cheaper rate than those of their neighbors. 
Yet this industry was exerted under every disadvantage 
which a most cruel legislation could impose on it. It 
would be hard to find in the pages of history a more 
flagrant example of the oppression of a conquered race, 
than that afforded by the laws of this period in reference to 
the Moriscoes. The odious law of 1566, which led to the 
insurrection, was put in fall force. By this the national 
songs and dances, the peculiar baths of the Moriscoes, the 
/Sf€8 and ceremonies which had come down to them from 
their ancestors, were interdicted under heavy penalties. 
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By anotlier OTdinance, dated October 6, 1572j still more 
cniel arid absurd^ they wera forbidden to speak or to write 
the ArabdCj under penalty of thirty dajs^ impiiBonmeTit in 
irons for the first offence, double that term for the secondj 
and for the third a hundred lashes and four years* confine- 
ment in the galleys. By another monstrous provision in 
the same edict, whoever read, or even had in hia possession, 
a work written or printed in the Arabic, was to be punished 
with a hundred stripes and four years in the galleys. Any 
contract or public instrument made in that tongue was to 
be Toid, and the parties to it were condemned to receive 
two hundred lELshea and to tug at the oar for six years.*^ 

But the most oppressive part of this teiTible ordinance 
related to the I'eaidenoe of the Moriscoea. No one was 
allowed to change his abode, or to leave the parish or 
district assigned to him, without permission from the 
regular authorities. Whoever did soj and was apprehended 
beyond these fimitSj was to be punished with a hundred 
lashes and four years' imprisonment in the galleys. Should 
he be found within ten leagues of Granada, he was con- 
demned, if between ten and seventeen years of age, to toil 
as a gaUey-slave the rest of his days ; if above seventeen, 
he was sentenced to death ! *^ On the escape of a Morisoo 
from his limits, the hue and cry was to be raised aa for 
the puiBuit of a criminaL Even hia own family were 
required to report his absence to the magistrate ; and in 
case of their failure to do this, although it should bo his 
wife or his childreiij says the law, they incurred the penalty 
of a whipping and a month's imprisonment in the common 
jail.« 

*^ Nueva Reoopilaoionj Kb. r'liL tit, U. ley 1^. 

*^ " Si eatos tales que ae huvierea hajdo, y auflentado fuoron 
halladtMr ea el dicho Beyno da Granada, u dantro da diess kgtMa 
cercanaa k ^\ oayga,n h inctirmi) an p^^na d& muerte, que sea fm atifl 
peitaouas executada." Ibid, uM aiiprap ^ IbifL loo, cit* 
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Yet in the &uoe of these atrocious enactments, we find 
the Moriscoes occasionallj making their escape into the 
province of Valencia, where numbers of their countrymen 
were living as serfs on the estates of the great nobles, 
under whose powerful protection they enjoyed a degree of 
comfort, if not of independence, unknown to their race in 
other parts of the country. Some few also, finding their 
way to the coast, succeeded in crossing the sea to Barbary« 
The very severity of the law served in some measure to 
defeat its execution. Indeed, Philip, in more than one 
instance in which he deemed that the edicts pressed too 
heavily on his Moorish vassals, judged it expedient to mitif 
gate the penalty, or even to dispense with it altogether, — 
an act of leniency which seems to have found httle favor 
with his Castilian subjects.'*^ 

Yet, strange to say, under this iron system the spirits 
of the Moriscoes, which had been crushed by their long 
sufferings in the war of the rebellion, gradually rose again 
as they found a shelter in their new homes, and resumed 
their former habits of quiet industry. Though deprived 
of their customary amusements, their J^Us, their songs, 
and their dances, — though debarred firom the use of the 
language which they had lisped from the cradle, which 
embodied their national traditions, and was associated with 
their fondest recollections, — they were said to be cheerful, 
and even gay. They lived to a good age, and examples of 
longevity were found among them to which it was not easy 
to find a parallel amongst the Spaniards. The Moorish stock, 
hke the Jewish, seems to have thriven under persecution.* 

M Examples of this are cited by Circourt, Hist, des Arabes d'Es-- 
pagne, torn. iii. pp. 150, 161. 

« Ibid. p. 163. 

M. de Circourt has collected, from some authentic and not very, 
accessible sources, much curious information relative to this part oC 
his subject. 
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Ods would be glatl to find any authentic data for an 
account of the actuEil population at the time of tbeir 
expulsion from Granada. But I haT© mot with none* 
They must have been sorely thinned by the war of the 
insurroction, and the countless woea it brought upon the 
country. One fact is mentioned by the chronicleraj wMch 
shows that the number of the exiles must have been very 
considerable. The small remnant still left in Granaita^ 
with its lovely vega and the valley of Leorin, alone fur- 
nished, we are told, over six thousand.''* In the places to 
which they were transported they continued to multiply 
to snch an extent, that the cortee of Castile, in the latter 
pait of the century, petitioned the king not to allow th& 
census to be taken, lest it might disclose to the Moriscoea 
the alarming secret of their increase of mimbera.^^ Such a 
petition ahowSj as strongly as language can show, the terror 
in which the Spaniards still stood of this persecuted race. 

Yet the Moriscoes were scattered over the country in 
small and isolated masses, hemmed in aU around by the 
Spaniards. They were transplanted to the interior, where, 
at a distance from the coasts they had no means of com- 
municatiDg with their brethren of Africa, They were 
without weapons of any kind ; and, confined to their 
several districts, they had not the power of acting in con- 
cert together. There would seem to have been little to 
fear from a people so situated. But the weakest indivi- 
dual, who feels that his wrongs are too great to be forgiven, 
may well become an object of dread to the person who has 
wronged him. 

The oomise of the govemment in reference to the Moris^ 



* FerroraHj Hist. d'Eapagne^ torn, x* p. 227- 

*^ " Ha repre9GQt^i^nt que co rec^Dsement all ait lour r^vfler le 
fectet de eur nombre efrr&j:ant ; qu'ila fourmiUaiont.'* Circourt, 
Hist^ des Araboa d'^psg&e, torn. iii. p, 164, 

YOL. HL B 
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0068 was clearly a £uliiie. It was as impolitio as it was 
barbarous. Nothing but the blindest &naticism couM 
have prevented the Spaniards from perceiving this. The 
object of the government had been to destroy every vestige 
of nationality in the conquered race. They were compelled 
to repudiate their ancient usages, their festivals, their 
religion, their language, — all that gave them » separate 
existence as a nation. But this served only to strengthen 
ia secret the sentiment of nationality. They were to be 
divorced for ever from the past. But it was the mistake 
of the government that it opened to them no future. 
Having destroyed their independence as a nation, it should 
have offered them the rights of citizenship, and raised 
them to an equality with the rest of the community. 
Such was the policy of ancient Bome towards the nations 
which she conquered; and such has been that of our 
own country towards the countless emigrants who have 
thronged to our shores from so many distant lands. The 
Moriscoes, on the contrary, under the policy of Spain, were 
condemned to exist as foreigners in the country, — as 
enemies in the midst of the community in which they 
were thrown. Experience had taught them prudence Mid 
dissimulation ; and in all outward observances they con- 
formed to the exactions of the law. But in secret they 
were as much attached to their national institutions as 
were their ancestors when the caliphs of C6rdova ruled 
over half the Peninsula. The Inquisition rarely gleaned 
an apostate from among them to swell the horrors of an 
auto da fi; but whoever recalls the facility with which, 
in the late rebellion, the whole population had relapsed 
into their ancient faith, will hardly doubt that they must 
have still continued to be Mahometans at heart. 

Thus the gulf which separated the two races grew wider 
and wider every day. The Moriscoes hated the Spaniards 
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for the wronp whicli they had received from thetiL The 
Spaniarda hated the MorisGoeg the more, that thoj hud 
thomselvea inflicted these wrongs. Their hatred was fur- 
ther embittered by the feeling of jealousy caused hy the 
Bueoeasful competition of their rivals in the various pur- 
suits of gain^^^a circumstaQoe which forms a fruitful theme 
of complaint in the petition of the eortea above noticed^ 
The feeling of hate became in time mingled with that of 
fear, as the Moriscoes increased in opulence and numbers \ 
and men are not apt to be over scrupulous in their pobcy 
towards those whom they both hate and fear. 

With these evil pasaiona rauklmg in their boaoms, the 
Spanmrds were gradually prepai-ed for tiie consummation 
of their long train of persecutions by that ]ast act, reserved 
for the reign of the imbecile Philip the Third, — the eipul- 
sion of the Moriscoes itom the Peninaula^ — an act which 
deprived Spain of the moat industrious and ingenioue 
portion of her population, and which must be i^garded as 
erne of the principal causes of the subsequent dechne of 
the monarchy. 

^ " Quails acoaparai^ tous lee m^ti^ira, tou^la oomm^nse/* lliid. 
loG^ cit, 



An hiEtorlEUi leaa r&nawned thaa Mondoza.bnt of mona importance 
to one who woidd acquaint himself with the Btory of tho Morisc>o 
rebellion, ia Luia del Marmol Carbt^al* Little ia Imown of Hltn but 
what ifl to bo gathorod from brief notices of himgolf in Mb works. 
He was a native of Granada, but we ai^ not informed of the date of 
hifl birth. Ho was of a good family, and followod the profesBioti of 
arms, Whi^u n moro yontb^ aa he tella ua, he was present at the 
famouB slG;ge of Tunis, in I5d5. He continued in the imperial 
service two and twenty jobjis. Saven yeurs lie vfm a captivei and 
followed the victoriona banner of Mohammed, Scherif of Morocco, 
in hlM campaigns in the we^t of Africa* Hifi various fortunes and 
hia long reaidencs in dtfferetit parts of the African continent, 
especially in Barborf and Egypt, supplied him. with abundant 
information in respect to tho aubjocts of hia historical inquiries ; 
ctnd, aa he knew the Arahic, be made himself aequainti^d with 
E2 
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Buch fafsta as were to be gleaned from books in that lan^oago. 
The fruits of his study and observation he gave to the world in hii 
" Descripcion General de Africa" a work in three volumes folio, 
the first part of which appeared at Granada, in 1573. The remainder 
was not published till the close of the century. 

The book obtained a high reputation for its author, who was much 
commended for the fidelity and diligence with which he had pushed 
his researches in a field of letters into which the European scholar 
had as yet rarely ventured to penetrate. 

In the year 1600 appeared, at Malaga, his second work, the 
" Historia del JRebelion y Castigo de lot Moriscos del Reyno de 
Chranada" in one volume folio. For the composition of this history 
the author was admirably qualified, not only by his fiuniliarity with 
all that related to the character and condition of the Moriscoes^ but 
by the part which he had personally taken in the war of the insur- 
rection. He held the office of commissary in the royal army, and 
served in that capacity from the commencement of the war to its 
close. In the warm coloring of the narrative, and in the minuteness 
of its details, we feel that we are reading the report of one who has 
himself beheld the scenes which he describes. Indeed, the interest 
which, as an actor, he naturally takes in the operations of the war, 
leads to an amount of detail which may well be condemned as a 
blemish by those who do not feel a similar interest in the particulars 
of the struggle. But if his style have somewhat of the rambling, 
discursive manner of the old Castilian chronicler, it has a certain 
elegance in the execution, which brings it much nearer to the 
standard of a classic author. Far from being chargeable with the 
obscurity of Mendoza, Marmol is uncommonly perspicuous. With a 
general facility of expression, his language takes the varied character 
suited to the theme, sometimes kindled into eloquence and occasion- 
ally softened into pathos, for which the melancholy character of his 
story aflforded too many occasions. Though loyal to his country 
and his fiEdth, yet he shows but few gleams of the fiery intolerance 
that belonged to his nation, and especially to that portion of it 
which came into collision with the Moslems. Indeed, in more than 
one passage of his work we may discern gleams of that Christian 
charity which in Castile was the rarest, as it was, unhappily, the least 
precious of virtues, in the age in which he lived. 

In the extensive plan adopted by Marmol, his history of the 
rebellion embraces a preliminary notice of the conquest of Granadl^ 
and of that cruel policy of the conquerors which led to the insur- 
rection. The narrative, thus complete, supplied a most important 
hiatus in the annals of the country. Yet notwithstanding its 
importance in this view, and its acknowledged merit as a literary 
composition, such was the indijSerence of the Spaniards to their 
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national hiHtory that it waa not till the close of the last eentury, m 
1797j that a ^ocond editioa of Iclarmors work was permitted to 
Rppcar, Tbi^ was in two volumeaj ootavOj from the press of Snucha, 
ikt Madridj — the edition oaed In the preparation of theao poges^ 

The moat comprehensive, and by Jar the moot ablo hiBtoiy of th© 
Moors of Bpa.in with which I am acquainted^ is that of the Count 
Albert do Oircourt, — *^ JTistoin dea Arahea en Btpagne" Begin- 
ning with the beginninff, the anther opens hia narratiTe with the 
oonq^ueat of the Peniostila hy the Modems, Ho paints in glowing 
colors the magiuBcent empire of tlie Spaniab caliphs. He dwells 
with BufHoient minuteness on those interminable feuds whieh, 
growing out of a di^emty of races and tribes, baffled every attempt 
at a permanent confiolidation under eoe government. Then comes 
the famous war of Granada^ with the conquest of the country by 
the '^ Catholic Kings ; " and the work clofios with the sad t^e ol the 
anbaeqnent fortunes of the conquered races untO their final eipul- 
aion &om the. Feninsula. Thus the rapidly shifting soenea of thia 
most picturesque drama, sketched by a master's hand, are broughit 
in regular succession before the eye of the reader. 

In conduetiiig hb long story, the author, far &om conJGning him- 
self to a dry record of eventSj, diligently explores the causes of thcBe 
erents. He iorutinifea with coro every inch c^ debatable groimd 
which lies in hia patk. He ^mches Ha narrative with copious 
dhiquisitions on the condition of the arts, and the progrega made by 
the Spanish Arabs in science and letters^ thus preaeating a complete 
view of that peculiar civiliEation whieh so curiously blended tcgether 
the characteristic elements of European and Oriental culture. 

If, in piusuing his spcculatious^ M. de Circourt may be sometimes 
thotigbt to rofine too much, it cannot be denied that tkey are dis- 
tinguished by candor and by a philosophical spirits £vcn when we 
may differ from his conclusions, wo must allow that thoy are the 
result of careful study, and display an independent way of thinking- 
I may regret that in one important instanco-^thc policy cf the 
govemmeut of Ferdinand and Isabella — he should have been led to 
dissent &om^ the opinions which I had expres^d in my history of 
those sovereigns* It is possible that the predilcetion whieh the 
writer, whether historian or novelist, naturally feels for Ms hero 
when hJ3 oonduet aSerds any ground for itj may have sometimea 
seduced me from the strict line of impartiality in my estimate of 
eharacter and motive of action. I scsj however, no reason to 
change the conclusions at which I had arrived after a careful study 
of the subject. Yet I cannot deny that the labors of the Freneh 
historian have shod a light upon roor© than one obscure passage in 
the administi^tion of Ferdinand and Isabella^ for which the student 
of Spauish history owea him a debt of gratitude. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

WAB WITH THE TUBKS. 

Leagtie against the Turks.— Preparations for the War. — ^Don John 
Commander-in-chief. — His Reception at Naples. — ^His Departnr& 
from Messina. 

1570-1571- 

WmiiB Philip was occupied with the Morisco insurrection^ 
his attention was called to another quarter, where a storm 
was gathering that menaced Spain in common with the 
rest of Christendom. In 1566, Solyman the Magnificent 
closed his long and prosperous reign. His son and ano^ 
cesser, Selim the Second, possessed few of the qualities of 
his great father. Bred in the seraglio, he showed the 
fruits of his education in his indolent way of life, and in 
the free indulgence of the most licentious appetites. With 
these effeminate tastes, he inherited the passion for con- 
quest which belonged, not only to his father, but to the 
whole of his warlike dynasty. Not that, like them, he 
headed his armies in the field. These were led by valiant 
commanders, who had learned the art of war under Soly- 
man. Selim was, above all, fortunate in possessing for his 
grand vizier a minister whose untiring industry and re- 
markable talents for business enabled him to bear on his 
own shoulders the whole burden of government. It was 
fortunate for the state, as well as for the sultan, that 
Mahomet had the art to win the confidence of his master, 
and to maintain it unshaken through the whole of his 
reign. 
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The scheme which most occupied tha tlioughts of S&lim 
was the conquest of Cjpnis. Thia ialaud, to which Nature 
had been so prodigal of hBr gifts, beloDged to VenJoe. Yet^ 
placed at the extremity of the Mediterran^n, it seemed 
in a manner to command the approachea to the Darda- 
nelles, while its line of cosst furnished convisnient portSi 
from which swarms of cruisers might saUj^ forth in time 
of war and plunder the Turkish commerce, 

Solim, resolved on the acquisition of CypmSj was not 
elow in devising a pi^text for claiming it from Venice a» a 
part cf the Ottoman empire. The republic, though willing 
to make almost anj conocssion rather than come to a 
rupture with the colossal power imdcr whose shadow she 
lay, was not prejmred to surrender without a struggle the 
richest gem in her colonial diadom. War was a<JCordingly 
declared against her by the Porte, and Tast preparations 
were made for fitting out an armament against Cyprus k 
Venice, in her turn, showed her usual aJacrity in prolyl ding 
for the encounter. She strained her reBourcea to the 
utmost. In a very short time ehe equipped a powerftil 
fleet, and took measures to place the fortiiications of 
Cyprus ill a proper state of defence. But Venice no longer 
boasted a navy auch as in earlier days had enabled her 
to humble the pride of Genoaj and to ride the unques- 
tioned mistress of the Mediterranean. The defences of her 
colonies, moreover, during her long repose, had gradually 
Men into decay. In her extremity, she turned to the 
ChristiaQ powers of Etirope, and besought them to make 
oommoQ cause with her against the enemy of Chris^ 
tendom* 

I'ortunately the chair of St Peter was occupied, at this 
ofisifi, by Pius the Fifth, one of those pontic's who seem to 
have been called forth by the eiigencies of the time, 
to uphold the pillars of CathoMcism as they were yet 
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trembling under the assaiilts of Luther. "Diough he was 
near seventy years of age, the fire of youth still glowed in 
his veins. He possessed all that impetuous eloquence 
which, had he lived in the days of Peter the Hermit, would 
have enabled him, like that enthusiast, to rouse the nations 
of Europe to a crusade against the infidel. But the days 
of the crusades were past ; and a summons from the 
Vatican had no longer the power to stir the souls of men 
like a voice from Heaven. The great potentates of Europe 
were too intent on their own selfish schemes to be turned 
from these by the apprehension of a danger so remote 
as that which menaced them from the East. The forlorn 
condition of Venice had still less power to move them ; 
and that haughty republic was now made to feel, in the hour 
of her distress, how completely her perfidious and unscru- 
pulous policy had estranged from her the sympathies of 
her neighbors. 

There was one monarch, however, who did not close his 
ears against the appeal of Venice, — and that monarch, one 
of more importance to her cause than any other, perhaps 
all others united. In the spring of 1570, Luigi Torres, 
clerk of the apostolic chamber, was sent to Spain by 
Pius the Fifth to plead the cause of the republic. He 
found the king at Ecija, on the route from Cdrdova, where 
he had been for some time presiding over a meeting of the 
cortes. The legate was graciously received by Philip, to 
whom he presented a letter from his holiness, urging the 
monarch, in the most earnest and eloquent language, to 
give succor to Venice, and to unite with her in a league 
against the infidel. Philip did not hesitate to promise his 
assistance in the present emergency ; but he had natural 
doubts as to the expediency of binding himself by a league 
with a power on whose good faith he had little reliance, 
He postponed his decision until his arrival at Seville* 
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Aceompaiiied hy the legate, on the first of May he made 
his solemn entry into the great cominercial capital of the 
Sonth, It was his first visit there, and be waa received 
with tumulttious joy by the loyal inhabitantH. Loyalty to 
their moDarchs has ever been a prodomioant trait of the 
Spaniards ; and to none of their princes did they ever 
show it in larger measure than to Philip the Second. Ko 
one of them, oertainly, was more thoroughly Spanish in his 
own nature, or more deeply attached to Spain. 

After swearing to respect the privileges of the city, the 
king received the homage of the authorities. Ha thea 
rode through the streets under a gorgeous canopy, upheld 
by the principal magiatrateSj and vijsited the churches and 
naonaatcriesj hearing Te Dium^ and offering up his pmyers 
in the cathedral. He was attuixdcd by a gay procession 
of nobles and cavaHers, while the streets of the populous 
city were thronged with multitudes, filled with enthusiasm 
at the presence of their sovereign. By this loyal escort 
Philip was accompanied to the place of his residence, th& 
royal alcazar of Seville. Here he prolonged his stay for a 
fortnight, witnessing the shows and festivals which had 
been prepared for his entertainment. At his departure he 
received a mora substantial proof of tha attachment of the 
^tizens^ in a donation of six hundred thousand ducats. 
The object of this magnificent present was to defray in 
part the expenees of the kiiig's approaching marriage with 
his fourth wife, Anne of Austria, the daughter of his cousin 
the emperor Maximilian. The fair young bride had left 
ber father's court, aad waa already on her way to Madrid, 
where her nuptials were to be celebrated, and where ^ne 
was to take the place of the lovely Isabella, whose deaths 
not two years smce, had plunged the nation in mourning. "^ 

1 Ferrems^ Hiat. d'Eap^^e^ torn, x, pp. 239,240.— Cabrera, Filipe 
Begundo, p. &11* — ZuAiga, Aoolea de Sarillaj pp. 536 — £BS. 

[Th© 
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While at Seville, FhOip laid the subject of the league 
before his ministers. Some of these, and among the 
nmnber Espinosa^ president of the ooimdl of Castile^ 
entertained great doubts as to the policy of binding Spain 
by a formal treaty with the Venetian repnblio. But, with 
all his distrust of that power, Philip took a broader view 
of the matter than his ministers. Independently of his 
willingness to present himself before the world as the 
great champion of the Faith, he felt that such an alliance 
offered the best opportunity for crippling the maritime 
power of Turkey, and thus providing for the safety of his 
own colonial possessions in the Mediterranean. After 
much deliberation, he dismissed the legate with the asBur- 
aope that, notwithstanding the troubles which pressed on 
him both in the Low Countries and in Granada, he would 
furnish immediate succors to Venice, and would send 
commissioners to Bome, with fuU powers to unite with 
those of the pope and the republic in forming a treaty of 
alliance against the Ottoman Porte. The papal envoy was 
charged with a letter to' the same effect, addressed by 
Philip to his holiness. 

The ensuing summer, the royal admiral, the famous 
John Andrew Doria, who Was lying with a strong squad- 
ron off Sicily, put to sea, by the king's orders. He was 
soon after reinforced by a few galleys which were furnished 
by his holiness, and placed under the command of Mark 
Antonio Colonna, the representative of one of the most 
ancient and illustrious houses in Borne. On the last of 

The ohifoniders paint in glowing colors the splendors of the royal 
reception at Seville, which, enriched by the Indian trade, took its 
place among the great commercial capitals of Christendom in the 
sixteenth centnry. It was a common saying, 

** Quien no ha yisto & Sevilla 
. No ha yisto & maravillA." 
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August, 1570, the combined fleet effected its junction with 
the Venetians at Candia, and a plan of operations was 
immediately arranged. It was not long before the start- 
KngintelKgence arrived, that Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, 
had been taken and sacked by the Turks, with all the 
circumstances of cruelty which distinguish wars in which 
the feeling of national hostility is embittered by religious 
hatred- The plan was now to be changed. A dispute 
arose among the commanders as to the course to be pur- 
sued. No one had authority enough to enforce compliance 
with his own opinion. The dispute ended in a rupture. 
The expedition was abandoned ; and the Several com- 
manders returned home with their squadrons, without 
having struck a blow for the cause. It was a bad omen . 
for the success of the league.' 

Still the stout-hearted pontiff was not discouraged. On 
the contrary, he endeavored to infuse his own heroic spirit 
into the hearts of his allies, giving them the most cheering 
assurances for the future, if they would but be true to 
themselves. Philip did not need this encouragement. 
Once resolved, his was not a mind hghtly to be turned 
from its purpose. Venice, on the other hand, soon showed 
that the Catholic king had good reason for distrusting her 
fidelity. Appalled by the loss of Nicosia, with her usual 
inconstancy, she despatched a secret agent to Constanti- 
nople, to see if some terms might not yet be made with 
the sultan. The negotiation could not be managed so 
secretly, however, but that notice of it reached the ears of 
Pius the Fifth. He forthwith despatched an envoy to the 
republic to counteract this measure, and to persuade the 
Venetians to trust to their Christian allies rather than to 

' Herrera, Historia General, torn. i. p. 798 et seq.— Cabrera, 
Filipe 9egimdo, lib. vi. cap. 17.-^Sagredo, Monareas Otbomanos, 
p. 277. 
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the Turks, the enemies of their country and their religion* 
The person selected for this mission was Colonna, who 
was quite as much distinguished for his address as for his 
valor. He performed his task well. He represented so 
forcibly to the government that the course he recom^ 
mended was the one dictated not less by interest than by 
honor, that they finally acquiesced, and recalled their 
agent from Constantinople. It must be acknowledged that 
Colonna's arguments were greatly strengthened by the 
cold reception given to the Venetian envoy at Constan- 
tinople, where it was soon seen that the conquest of the 
capital had by no means tended to make the sultan relax 
his hold on Cyprus.* 

Towards the close of 1570, the deputies from the three 
powers met in Borne to arrange the terms of the league. 
Spain was represented by the Cardinals Granvelle and 
Pacheco, together with the ambassador, Juan de Zuiiiga, 
all three at that time being resident in Eome. It will 
readily be believed that the interests of Spain would not 
suffer in the hands of a commission with so skilful a 
tactician as Granvelle to direct it. 

Yet though the parties seemed to be embarked in a 
common cause, there was found much difi&culty in re- 
conciling their different pretensions. The deputies from 
Venice, in the usual spirit of her diplomacy, regarded 
the league as exclusively designed for her benefit, — in 
other words, for the protection of Cyprus against the 
Turks. The Spanish commissioners took a wider view, 
and talked of the war as one waged by the Christian 
against the Infidel, — against the Moors no less than 
the Turks. In this politic view of the matter, the 
Catholic king was entitled to the same protection for his 

^ Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, p. 667. — Sagredo, Monarcas Oth<>» 
tnanos, p. 277. 
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4.olotiies on the ooast of Africa^ aa Tenioa olaitii&d for 
Cyprus. 

Another cause of disagreement waa tlie daim of each of 
the parties to aakct a oommatader'in-chief for the expe- 
dition from ita own nation. This pre-eminence was finaUy 
conceded to Spain, as tte power that was to hear the 
Urgest share of the expenaes. 

It was agreed that the treaty should he permanent in 
ita duration, and should he directed against the Moora of 
Tunis J I'ripoli^ and Algiers, as well as againj^ the Turks ; 
that the contraoting parties should fumiah two hundred 
galleys, one hundred transports and smaller yesaelSj fifty 
thousand foot, aad four thousand fire hundred horse^ with 
the requisite artillery and munitiona ; that by April, at 
farthest, of every succeed ing ytiar, a similar force should 
be held in readiness by the allies for expeditions to the 
Levant ; and that any year id which there was no ©ipedi- 
tion in common^ and either Spain or the republic ahould 
desire to engage in one on her own account against the 
infidel, the other confederates should furnish fifty gaUsya 
towards it; that if the enemy should invade the dommions 
of any of the three powers, the others should be bound to 
Qome to the aid of their ally ; that three aiitha of the 
expenses of the war should be home by the Catholic king, 
two aixtha by the repubUc, the remaining sixth hj the 
Holy See ; that the Venetians should lend his holiness 
twelve gaUeyS} which he was to man and equip at his own 
charge, as his contribution towards the armament ; that 
each power should appoint a captain-geuoral ; that the 
united voices of the three commanders should regulate 
the plan of operations ; that the execution o! this plan 
should be intrusted to the captain -general of the league, 
and that this high office ahould be given to Don John of 
Austria ; that, finally, no one of the parties should make 
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peace, or enter into a truce with ihe enemy^ without the 
knowledge and consent of the others/ 

Such were the principal provisions of the funous treaty 
of the Holy League. The very first article declares tl)is 
treaty perpetual in its nature. Yet we should be slow to 
believe that the shrewd and politic statesmen who directed 
the affairs of Spain and the republic could for a moment 
believe in the perpetuity of a contract which imposed 
such burdensome obligations on the parties. In fEtot, the 
league did not hold together two years. But it held 
together long enough to accomplish a great result, and 
as such occupies an important place in the history of 
the times. 

Although a draft of the treaty had been prepared in the 
latter part of the preceding year, it was not ratified till 
1671.^ On the twenty-fourth of May, the pope caused it 
to be read aloud in full consistory. He then, laying his 
hand on his breast, solemnly swore to the observance of 
it. The ambassadors of Spain and Venice made oath to 
the same effect on behalf of their governments, placing 
their hands on a missal with a copy of the Gospels beneath 
it. On the day following, after mass had been performed, 
the treaty was publicly proclaimed in the church of 
St. Peter.« 

The tidings of the alliance of the three powers caused a 
great sensation throughout Christendom. Far from dis- 
maying the sultan, however, it only stimulated him to 

* A copy of the treaty in Latin, dated May 25, 1571, exists in 
the library of the Academy of History, at TslLadnd, Sefior Bosell 
has transferred it to the appendix of his work, Historia del Corn- 
bate Naval de Lepanto, (Madrid, 1858,) pp. 180—189. 

^ A copy from the first draft of the treaty, as prepared in 1570, 
is incorporated in the Documentos In^ditos (tom. iii. pp. 337 et seq.). 
The original is in the library of the duke of Ossuna. 

< Bosell, Oombate Naval de Lepanto, p. 56. 
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greater exertions. Availing himself of the resources of his 
vast empire, he soon got together a powerful fleet, partly 
drawn from his own dominions, and in part from those of 
the Moslem powers on the Mediterranean, who acknow- 
ledged allegiance to the Porte. The armada was placed 
under the command of Selim*s brother-in-law, the Pacha 
Piali, a man of an intrepid spirit, who had given many 
proofs of a humane and generous nature, — qualities more 
rare among the Turks, perhaps among all nations, than 
mere physical courage. 

Early in the spring of 1571, the Ottoman admiral sailed 
out of the Golden Horn, and directed his course towards 
Candia. Here he remained until joined by a strong 
Algerine force under the redoubtable corsair, Uluch Ah,-^ 
a Calabrian renegade, who had risen from the humblest 
condition to the post of dey of Algiers. Early in the 
season the combined fleets sailed for the Adriatic; and 
Piali, after landing and laying waste the territory belong- 
ing to the republic, detached Uluch with his squadron to 
penetrate higher up the gulf. The Algerine, in executing 
these orders, advanced so near to Venice as to throw the 
inhabitants of that capital into a consternation such as 
they had not felt since the cannon of the Qenoese, two 
centuries before, had resounded over their waters. But it 
was not the dey's purpose to engage in so formidable an 
enterprise as an assault upon Venice ; and soon drawing 
off, he joined the commander-in-chief at Corfu, where they 
waited for tidings of the Christian fleet.^^ 

The indefatigable Pius, even before the treaty was 
signed, had despatched his nephew. Cardinal Alessandrino, 
to the different courts, to rouse the drooping spirits of the 
allies, and to persuade other princes of Christendom to 

7 Parata, Guerra di Cipro, p. 120 et seq.— Herrera, Hist. General, 
torn. ii. pp. U, 15. 
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join the league. In the middle of May, the l^gate^ attended 
by a stately train of ecclesiastics, appeared at Madrid. 
Philip gave him a reception that fully testified his devo> 
tion to the Holy See. The king's brother, Don John, and 
his favourite minister, Buy Gomez de Silva, with some of 
the principal nobles, waited at once on the cardinal, who 
had taken up his quarters in the subiurbs, at the Domi- 
nican monastery of Atocha, tenanted by brethren of his 
own order. On the following morning the papal envoy 
made his entrance in great state into the capital. He was 
mounted on a mule, gorgeously caparisoned, the gift of 
the city. John of Austria rode on his right ; and he was 
escorted by a pompous array of prelates and grandees, 
who seemed to vie with one another in the splendor of 
their costumes. On the way he was met by the royal 
cavalcade. As the legate paid his obeisance to the 
monarch, he remained with his head uncovered; and 
Philip, with a similar act of courtesy, while he addressed 
a few remarks to the churchmen, held his hat in his hand.' 
He then joined the procession, riding between the legate 
on the right and his brother on the left, who was ob- 
served, from time to time, to take part in the conver- 
sation, a circumstance occasioning some surprise, says 
an historian, as altogether contrary to the established 
etiquette of the punctiUous Castilian court.' 

The ceremonies were concluded by religious services in 
the church of Santa Maria, where the legate, after preach* 
ing a discourse, granted all present a full remission of the 

B Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. ix. cap. 22. — ^Ferreras, Hist. d'Ee- 
pagne, torn. x. pp. 247, 248. — ^Vanderhaimnen, Bon Juan de Austria, 
fol. 152. 

9 " No poco se maravillaron los curiosos, vi^ndole, 6 por casua- 
lidad 6 bien de intento, terciar llanamente en la conversacion, contra 
las etiquetas hasta entonces obsorradas." Bosell, Combate Naval 
de Lepanto, p. 59. 
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pains of Purgatory for two hundred jears,'^ A gift of 
more worthy ia a temporal view, was the grant to the king 
of the crusada, the excumda^ atid other conceasions of 
eccleaioatical revenue, which the Roman see knows so well 
how to bestow on the champions of the Faith. These 
concessions came in good time to supply the royal coffers, 
sorely drained by the ooatly preparations for the war. 

Meanwhile the Venetians were pushing forward their 
own preparations with their wonted alacrity^ — indeed 
with more alacrity than thoroughness. They were prompt 
in fumishing their quota of vessel g^ but discreditably 
remiss in their manner of equipping them. The fieet was 
placed under the charge of Sebastian YenierOj a noble who 
had grown grey in the service of his country, Zanne, 
who had had the command of the fleet m the preceding 
summerj was superseded on the charge of incapacity, 
shown especially in his neglect to bring the enemy to 
action. His process continued for two yearSj without any 
opportunity being allowed to the accused of appearing in 
his own Tindi cation. It was finally brought to a close by 
hiB death, — the consequence, as it is said, of a broken 
heart If it were so, it would not be a soUtaiy instance of 
such A &te in the annals of the stem republic. Before 
midsummer the new admiral sailed with his fleet, or as 
much of it as was then ready, for the port of Messina, 
appointed as the place of rendezvous for the allies. Here 
he was soon joined by Colonna, the papal commander, 
with the little squadron furnished by his hohnesa ; and 
the two fleets lay at anchor, side by side, in the capacious 
harbor, waiting the arrival of the rest of the confederates 
and of John of Austria. 

Preparations for the war were now going actively forward 

]« " Y coHDodi) do2i@tLt05 atloa da p«rdafn a 1o« presentaa/'-^Yan^ 
d^rhammen, Don Juan de Auatrla, foL 152. 
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in Spain. Preparations on so large a scale had not been 
seen since the war with Paul the Fourth and Hemy the 
Third, which ushered in Philip's accession. All the great 
ports in the Peninsula, as well as in the kingdom of 
Naples, in Sicily, in the Balearic Isles, in every part of the 
empire, in short, swarmed with artisans, busily engaged in 
fitting out the fleet which was to form Philip's contingent 
to the armament. By the terms of the treaty he was to 
bear one half of the charges of the expedition. In his 
naval preparations he spared neither cost nor cara 
Ninety royal galleys, and more than seventy ships of 
smaller dimensions, were got in readiness in the course of 
the summer. They were built and equipped in that 
thorough manner which vindicated the pre-eminence in 
naval architecture claimed by Spain, and formed a strong 
contrast to the slovenly execution of the Venetians.** 
Levies of troops were at the same time diligently en- 

11 *' De las mejores que jamas se han visto" — " among the best 
galleys that were ever seen/' — says Don John in a letter, from Mes- 
sina, to Bon Garcia de Toledo. Bocimientos In^ditos, tom. iii. 
p. 16. 

The earlier part of the third volume of the Documentos In^ditos 
is taken up with the correspondence between John of Austria and 
Garcia de Toledo, in which the former asks information and advice 
in respect to the best mode of conducting the war. Don Garcia de 
Toledo, fourth marquis of Villafranca, waa a man of high funily, 
and of great sagacity and experience. He had filled some of the 
highest posts in the government, and, as the reader may remember, 
was viceroy of Sicily at the time when Malta was besieged by the 
Turks. The coldness which on that occasion he appeared to show 
to the besieged excited general indignation ; and I ventured to 
state, on an authority which I did not profess to esteem the best, 
that in consequence of this he fell into disgrace, and was suffered 
to pass the remainder of his years in obscurity. (Ante, vol. ii. p. 
881.) An investigation of documents which I had not then seen 
shows this to have been an error. The ample correspondence which 
both Philip the Second and Don John carried on with him, gives 
tmdeniable proofs of the confidence he continued to exy'oy at court, 
and the high deference which was paid to his opinion. 
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forced in all parts of the monarchy. Even a corps of 
three thousand German mercenaries was subsidized for 
the campaign. Troops were drawn from the veteran gar- 
risons in Lombardy and the kingdom of Naples. As the 
Morisco insurrection was fortunately quelled, the forces 
engaged in it, among whom were the brave Neapolitan 
battalion and its commander, Padilla, could now be em- 
ployed in the war against the Turk. 

But it can hardly be ssdd to have required extraordinary 
efforts to fill the ranks on the present occasion ; for seldom 
had a war been so popular with the nation. Indeed, the 
Spaniards entered into it with an alacrity which might well 
have suggested the idea that their master had engaged in 
it on his own account rather than as an ally. It was in 
truth a war that appealed in a peculiar manner to the sen- 
sibilities of the Castilian, familiar from hh cradle with the 
sound of the battle-cry against the infidel. The whole 
number of infantry raised by the confederates amounted to 
twenty-nine thousand. Of this number Spain alone sent 
over nineteen thousand well-appointed troops, compre- 
hending numerous volunteers, many of whom belonged to 
the noblest houses of the Peninsula.^^ 

On the sixth of June, Don John, after receiving the last 
instructions of his brother, set out from Madrid on his 
journey to the South. Besides his own private establish- 
ment, making a numerous train, he was escorted by a 
splendid company of lords and cavaliers, eager to share 
with him in the triumphs of the Cross. Anxious to reach 
the goal, he pushed forward at a more rapid rate than was 
altogether relished by the rest of the cavalcade. Yet not- 
withstanding this speed on the road, there were matters 
that claimed his attention in the towns through which he 

^ Authorities differ as usual as to the precise number both of 
vessels and troops. I have accepted the estimate of Bosell, who 
discreetly avoids the extremes on either side. 

S 2 
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passed, that occasioned some delay. His journey had the 
appearance of a royal progress. The castles of the great 
lords were thrown open with princely hospitality to receive 
him and his suite. In the chief cities, as Saragossa and 
Barcelona, he was entertained by the viceroys with all the 
pomp and ceremony that could have been shown to the 
king himself. He remained some days in the busy capital 
of Catalonia, and found there much to engage his attention 
in the arsenals and dockyards, now alive with the bustle of 
preparation. He then made a brief pilgrimage to the 
neighboring Hermitage of Our Lady of Montserrat, where 
he paid his devotions, and conversed with the holy fathers, 
whom he had always deeply reverenced, and had before 
visited in their romantic solitudes. 

Embarking at Barcelona, he set sail with a squadron of 
more than thirty galleys, — a force strong enough to guard 
against the Moslem corsairs in the Mediteriunean, and 
landed, on the twenty-fifth, at Genoa. The doge and the 
senate came out to welcome him, and he was lodged during 
his stay in the palace of Andrew Doria. Here he received 
embassies and congratulatory addresses from the different 
princes of Italy. He had already been greeted with an 
autograph letter, couched in the most benignant terms, 
from the sovereign pontiff. To all these communications 
Don John was careful to reply. He acquainted his holi- 
ness, in particular, with the whole course of his proceedings. 
While on the way he had received a letter from his brother, 
giving him a full catalogue of the appropriate titles by 
which each one of his correspondents ghould be addressed. 
Nor was this list confined to crowned heads, but compre- 
hended nobles and cavaliers of every degree.^^ In no 
country has the perilous code of etiquette been more dili- 

13 VaQderhammen has been careful to transcribe this precious 
catalogue. Don John de Austria, fol. 156 et seq. 
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gentlj studied than in Spain, &iid no Bponiard waa better 
versed in it than PMlip. 

Parfiuing hiH route by water, Don Jobn, in tbe month, 
of Augiist, dropped anchor in the beautiful bay of Kaples, 
Arrangements had been made in that citj for his reception 
on a more magniicent scale than any he had witnesaed on 
his journey. Granyelle, who had lately been raised to the 
post of viceroy, came forth, at the head of a long and 
brilliant procession, to welcome his royal guest. The 
houses that lined the streets were hung with richly -tinted 
tapeetrieSj and gaily festooned with flowers. The wiodowa 
and verandas were graced with the beauty and fashion of 
that pleasure-loving capital ] and many a dark eye sparkled 
as it gazed on the fine form and features of the youliifiil 
heroj who at the age of twenty-four had come to Italy to 
assume the baton of command, and lead the crusade 
against the Moslems* His splendid dress of white velvet 
and cloth of gold set oE his graceful person to advantage* 
A criniaon scarf floated loosely over his breast ; and his 
snow-white plumes, drooping from his cap, mingled with 
the yellow curb that fell in profusion over hia shoulders. 
It was a picture which the Italian maiden might love to 
look on. It waa cert&iidy not the picture of the warrior 
sheathed in the iron panoply of war. But the youDg 
prince, in his general aspecti might be relieved from the 
charge of effeminacy, by his truly chivalrous bearing and the 
dauntless spirit which beamed from his clear blue eye. In 
his own liueaments he seemed to combine all that was most 
comely m the lineamenta of his race. Fortunately^ he had 
escaped the deformity of the heavy But^undian lip, which 
he might perhaps have excused, as establishing his claims 
to a descent from the imperial house of Hapsburg^^^ 

^* Ibid. &1. 15S et eeq.— Ffirroraa, Hist. d'Esp^gne, torn* x, p« 261. 
— Hemra, Hist. Genersilt torn. ii. p, 15 et seq. 
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Don John had fooiid no place more bosjr with prapsra- 
tioDS for the campaign than Naples. A fleet was riding at 
anchor in her haj, readj to sail under the oommand of 
Don Alvaro Bazan, first marquis of Santa Cnu^ a nobleman 
who had distingoished himself bj more than one gallant 
achievement in the Mediterranean, and who was rapidly 
lajiDg the foundations of a fame that was one day to 
eclipse that of every other admiral in Castile. 

Ten days Don John remained at Naples, detained by 
contrary winds. Though impatient to reach Messina, his 
time passed lightly amidst the JlSies and brilliant spectacles 
which his friendly hosts had provided for His entertainment. 
He entered gaily into the revels ; for he was well skiDed in 
the courtly and chivalrous exercises of the day. Few 
danced better than he, or rode, or fenced, or played at 
tennis with more spirit and skill, or carried off mora fre- 
quently the prizes of the tourney. Indeed, he showed as 
much ambition to excel in the mimic game of war as on 
the field of battle. With his accomplishments and personal 
attractions, we may well believe that Don John had little 
reason to complain of coldness in the fair dames of Italy. 
But he seems to have been no less a favorite with the men. 
The young cavaliers, in particular, regarded him as the 
very mirror of chivalry, and studiously formed themselves 
on him as their model. His hair clustered thickly round 
his temples, and he was in the habit of throwing it back, 
so as to display his fine forehead to advantage. This suited 
his physiognomy. It soon became the mode with the gal- 
lants of the court ; and even those whose physiognomies 
it did not suit were no less careful to arrange their hair 
in the same manner. 

While at Naples he took part in a ceremony of an inter- 
esting and significant character. It was on the occasion of 
the presentation of a standard sent by Pius the Fifth for 
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the Holy War. The ceremony took place in the church 
of the Franciscan convent of Santa Chiara. Qranvelle 
officiated on the occasion. Mass was performed by the 
cardinal-viceroy in his. pontificals. Te Deum was then 
chanted, after which Don John, approaching the altar with 
a slow and dignified step, gracefully knelt before the prelate, 
who, first deUvering to him the baton of generalissimo, in 
the name of his holiness, next placed in his hands the 
consecrated standard. It was of azure damask. A crucifix 
was embroidered on the upper part of the banner, while 
below were the arms of the Church, with those of Spain on 
the right and of Venice on the left, imited by a chain, from 
which were suspended the arms of John of Austria. The 
prelate concluded the ceremony by invoking the blessing 
of Heaven on its champion, and beseeching that he might 
be permitted to carry the banner of the Cross victorious 
over its enemies. The choir of the convent then burst 
forth into a triumphant peal, and the people fi:om every 
quarter of the vast edifice shouted " Amen ! *' ^* 

It was a striking scene, pregnant with matter for medi- 
tation to those who gazed on it. For what could be more 
striidng than the contrast afforded by these two indi- 
viduals, — the one in the morning of life, his eye kindling 
with hope and generous ambition, as he looked into the 
future and prepared to tread the path of glory under 
auspices as brilliant as ever attended any mortal; the 
other drawing near to the evening of his day, looking to 
the past rather than the future, with pale and thoughtful 
brow, as of one who, after many a toilsome day and sleep- 
less night, had achieved the proud eminence for which his 
companion was panting — and had found it barren ! 

The wind having become more favorable, Don John took 

18 '< Luego su Alteza, el Coro, y Pueblo dixeron con musica, vozes^ 
y alegria ; Amen." Vanderhammen, Juande Austrvdb^ lc^..\^^. ^ 
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leave of the gay capital of the SouUi, and embarked Ibr 
Messina, which he reached on the twenty-fifth of Augnsi 
If in other places he had seen preparations for war, here 
he seemed to be brought on the very theatre of war. 
As he entered the noble port, he was saluted with the 
thunders of hundreds of pieces of ordnance from the com- 
bined fleets of Rome and Venice, which lay side by side 
awaiting his arrival. He landed beneath a triumphal arch 
of colossal dimensions, embossed with rich plates of silver, 
and curiously sculptured with emblematical bas-reliefe 
and with complimentary legends in Latin verse, furnished 
by the classic poets of Italy .^" He passed under two other 
. arches of similar rich and elaborate construction, as he 
rode into the town amidst the ringing of bells, the cheers 
of the multitude, the waving of scarfs and handkerchiefii 
from the balconies, and other lively demonstrations of the 
public joy, such as might have intoxicated the brain of 
a less ambitious soldier than John of Austria. The festi- 
vities were closed in the evening by a general illumination 
of the city, and by a display of fireworks that threw a light 
far and wide over the beautiful harbor and the countless 
ships that floated on its waters. 

Nothing could be finer, indeed, whether by day or by 
night, than the spectacle presented by the port of Messina. 
Every day a fresh reinforcement of squadrons, or of single 
galleys or brigantiues, under some brave adventurer, en- 
tered the harbor to swell the numbers of the great armada. 
Many of these vessels, especially the galleys, were richly 
carved and gilt, after the fashion of the time, and with 
their many-colored streamers, and their flags displaying 
the arms of their several states, made a magnificent show 

^' For a minute account of these arches and their manifold 
inBoriptions, see Yanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, foL 160 — 
162. 
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as they gknced over tlie waters. None, in tlie spleisdor of 
their decorations, esceeded the Reat^ &s the galley of the 
commander-in-chief was termed. It was of great aiaoj and 
had been built in Barcelona^ famous for its naval archi- 
tecture all the world over. The steiii of the vessel was 
profiiaely decorated with emblems and devices drawn from 
history. The interior was furnished in a style of luxury 
that seemed to be designed for pleasure, rather than for 
the rough duties of war. But the galley was remarkable 
for both strength and speedy — the two most essential quali- 
ties m the oonstmction of a ship. Of this she gave ample 
evideaoo in her contest with the Turk.*?' 

The whole number of vessels in the armada, great and 
small, amounted to something more than three himdred. 
Of thea^ full two thirds were " rojal galleys/* Yenioe alone 
contributed one hundred and sis, besides six gaUuzzas. 
These were ships of enormous bulk, and, aa it would seem, 
of dnmsy conatructionj carrying each more than forty 
pieeea of artiUery, The Spaniards counted a score of gal- 
leys less than their Yenetian confederates. But they far 
exceeded them in the number of their frigates, brigantinea, 
and vessels of smaller size. They boasted a still greater 
superiority in the equipment of their navy. Indeed, the 
Yenetian squadron was found so indifferently manned, that 
Don John ordered several thousand hands to be drafted 
from the ships of the other Italian powers, and from the 
Spanish, to make up the necessary complement. This 
proceeding conveyed so direct a censure on the remissness 
of his countrymeuj as to give great disgust to the admiral, 
Veniero, But in the present emergency he had neither 
the power to resist nor to resent it.** 



^7 RcifiGll,, Comb&te Naval de Lepanto^ p. B4. 
^ Don John, in his correepondence with Hs friend DonGansiade 
TcilcdOj, ipeakfl with high dlG^tiJgt of tho aej^Lig^iif^Q %Wqr&\sL«^C3^^ 
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The number of persons on board of the fleet, soldiers 
and seamen, was estimated at eighty thousand. The gal- 
leys, impelled by oars more than by sails, required a large 
number of hands to navigate them. The soldiers, as we 
have seen, did not exceed twenty-nine thousand; of which 
number more than nineteen thousand were furnished by 
Spain. They were well-appointed troops, most of them 
£Euniliar with war, and officered by men, many of whom 
had already established a high reputation in the service. 
On surveying the muster-roll of cavaliers who embarked 
in this expedition, one may well believe that Spain had 
never before sent forth a fleet in which were to be found 
the names of so many of her sons illustrious for rank and 
military achievement. If the same can be said of Venice, 
we must consider that the present war was one in which the 
prosperity, perhaps the very existence, of the republic was 
involved. The Spaniard was animated by the true spirit 
of the Crusades, when, instead of merceuary motives, the 
guerdon for which men fought was glory in this world and 
paradise in the next. 

Sebastian Veniero, trembling for the possessions of the 
republic in the Adriatic, would have put to sea without 
further delay, and sought out^;bhe enemy. But Don John, 
with a prudence hardly to have been expected, declined 
moving until he had been strengthened by all his rein- 
forcements. He knew the resources of the Ottoman em- 
pire ; he could not doubt that in the present emergency 
they would be strained to the utmost to equip a formidable 
armament; and he resolved not to expose himself un- 
necessarily to the chances of defeat, by neglecting any 

ping the Venetian galleys. In a letter dated Messina, August 30^ 
he says : ** P6neme derta oongoja ver que el mundo me obliga k 
hacer alguna oosa de memento, contando las galeras por nthnero y 
no por cualidad." Dooumentos In^ditos, tom. ill. p. 18. 
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means in his power to prepare for the encounter. It was 
a discreet determination, which must have met the entire 
approbation of his brother. 

While he was thus detained at Messina, a papal nuncio, 
Odescalco, bishop of Pena, arrived there. He was the 
bearer of sundry spiritual favors from the pontiff, whose 
real object, no doubt, was to quicken the movements of 
John of Austria. The nuncio proclaimed a jubilee ; and 
every man in the armada, from the captain-general down- 
wards, having fasted three days, confessed and partook of 
the communion. The prelate, in the name of his hohness, 
then proclaimed a full remission of their sins ; and he con- 
ceded to them the same indulgences as had been granted 
to the deliverers of the Holy Sepulchre. To Don John the 
pope communicated certain revelations and two cheering 
prophecies from St. Isidore, which his holiness declared 
had undoubted reference to the prince. It is further 
stated, that Pius appealed to more worldly feelings, by 
intimating to the young commander that success could 
not fail to open the way to the acquisition of some inde- 
pendent sovereignty for himself.^^ Whether this suggestion 
first awakened so pleasing an idea in Don John's mind, or 
whether the wary pontiff was aware that it already existed 
there, it is certain that it became the spectre which from 

^ Bosell, Combate Naval de Lepanto, p. 82. 

The clearest and by far the most elaborate account of the battle 
of Lepanto is to be found in the memoir of Don Cayetan Bosell^ 
which received the prize of the Boyal Academy of History of 
Madrid, in 1863. It is a narrative which may be read with pride 
by Spaniards, for the minute details it gives of the prowess shovm 
by their heroic ancestors on that memorable day. The author 
enters with spirit into the stormy scene he describes. If his 
language may be thought sometimes to betray the warmth of national 
partiality, it cannot be denied that he has explored the best sources 
of information, and endeavored to place the result fedrly before the 
reader. 
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this time forward continued to haunt the imagination of 
the aspiring chieftain, and to beckon him onward in the 
path of perilous ambition to its melancholy dose. 

All being now in readiness, orders were given to weigh 
anchor ; and on the sixteenth of September the magni- 
ficent armament — unrivalled by any which had rode upon 
these waters since the days of imperial Rome — stood out 
to sea. The papal nuncio, dressed in his pontificals, took 
a prominent station on the mole ; and as each vessel passed 
successively before him, he bestowed on it his apostolic 
benediction. Then, without postponing a moment longer 
his return, he left Messina and hastened back to Rome to 
announce the joyful tidings to his master.^ 

^ Torres y Agoilera^ Chronica de Guerra que ha aoontesoido en 
Italia y partes de Levante y Berberiadesde 1570 en 1574, (Carago^ 
1579,) fol. 54. — Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, 161. 1S5 et 
seq.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. iz. cap. 23. 
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As the allied fleet coasted along the Calabrian shore, it was 
so much baffled by rough seas and contrary winds, that its 
progress was slow. Not long before his departure Don 
John had sent a small squadron under a Spanish captain, 
Gil de Andrada, to collect tidings of the enemy. On his 
return that commander met the Christian fleet, and re- 
ported that the Turks, with a powerful armament, were 
still in the Adriatic, where they had committed fearful 
ravages on the Venetian territories. Don John now 
steered his course for Corfu, which, however, he did not 
reach till the twenty-sixth of September. He soon had 
ample opportimities of seeing for himself the traces of the 
enemy, in the smoking hamlets and desolated fields along 
the coast. The allies were welcomed with joy by the 
islanders, who furnished them with whatever supplies they 
needed. Here Don John learned that the Ottoman fleet 
had been seen standing into the gulf of Lepanto, where it 
lay as if waiting the coming of the Christians. 

The young commander-in-chief had now no hesitation as 
to the course he ought to pursue. But he chose to call 
a council of his principal captains before deciding. The 
treaty of alliance, indeed, required him to coixawlt m\Xi^iXi^ 
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other commanders before taking any decisive step in 
matters of importance ; and this had been strenuously 
urged on him by the king, ever a&aid of his brother^s 
impetuosity. 

The opinions of the council were divided. Some who 
had had personal experience of the naval prowess of the 
Turks appeared to shrink from encountering so formidable 
an armament, and would have confined the operations 
of the fleet to the siege of some place belonging to the 
Moslems. Even Doria, whose life had been spent in fight' 
ing with the infidel, thought it was not advisable to attack 
the enemy in his present position, surrounded by friendly 
shores, whence he might easily obtain succor. It would be 
better, he urged, to attack some neighboring place, like 
Navarino, which might have the effect of drawing him 
from the gulf, and thus compel him to give battle in some 
quarter more advantageous to the allies. 

But the majority of the council took a very different 
view of the matter. To them it appeared that the great 
object of the expedition was to destroy the Ottoman fleet, 
and that a better opportunity could not be offered than the 
present one, while the enemy was shut up in the gulf, from 
which, if defeated, he would find no means of escape. 
Fortunately this was the opinion, not only of the majority, 
but of most of those whose opinions were entitled to the 
greatest deference. Among these were the gaUant marquis 
of Santa Cruz, the Grand-Commander Requesens, who still 
remained near the person of Don John and had command 
of a galley in his rear, Cardona, general of the Sicilian 
squadron, Barbarigo, the Venetian provveditoret next in 
authority to the captain-general of his nation, the Boman 
Colonna, and Alexander Famese, the young prince of 
Parma, Don John's nephew, who had come, on this 
memorable occasion, to take his first lesson in the art 
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of war, — an art in which he was destined to remain with- 
out a rival 

The commander-in-chie^ with no little satis&ction, saw 
himself so well supported in his own judgment ; and he 
resolved, without any unnecessary delay, to give the Turks 
battle in the position they had chosen. He was desirous, 
however, to be joined by a part of his fleet, which, baffled 
by the winds, and without oars, still lagged far behind. 
For the galley, with its numerous oars in addition to 
its sails, had somewhat of the properties of a modem 
steamer, which so gallantly defies both wind and wave. 
As Don John wished also to review his fleet before coming 
to action, he determined to cross over to Comenizza, a 
capacious and well-protected port on the opposite coast of 
Albania. 

This he did on the thirtieth of September. Here the 
vessels were got in readiness for immediate action. They 
passed in review before the commander-in-chief, and went 
through their various evolutions, while the artillerymen 
and musketeers showed excellent practice. Don John 
looked with increased confidence to the approaching com- 
bat. An event, however, occurred at this time, which 
might have been attended with the worst consequences. 

A Boman officer named Tortona, one of those who had 
been drafted to make up the complement of the Venetian 
galleys, engaged in a brawl with^some of his crew. This 
reached the ears of Yeniero, the Venetian captain-general. 
The old man, naturally of a choleric temper, and still 
smarting from the insult which he fancied he had received 
by the introduction of the allies on board of his vessels, 
instantly ordered the arrest of the offender. Tortona for a 
long while resisted the execution of these orders ; and 
when finally seized, with some of his companions, they 
were all sentenced by the vindictive Yeniero to be hung at 
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ihe yard-arm. Such a high-handed proceeding caused the 
deepest indignation in Don John, who regarded it, more- 
oirer, as an insult to himself. In the first moments of his 
wrath he talked of retaliating on the Venetian admiral by 
a similar pimishment. But, happily, the remonstrances of 
Colonna — who, as the papal commander, had in truth the 
most reason to complain — and the entreaties of other 
friends, prevailed on the angry chief to abstain from any 
violent act. He insisted, however, that Veniero should 
never again take his place at the coimcil-board, but should 
be there represented by the provveditore Barbarigo, next 
in command, — a man, fortunately, possessed of a better 
control over his temper than was shown by his superior. 
Thus the cloud passed away, which threatened for a 
moment to break up the harmony of the aUies, and to 
bring ruin on the enterprise.^ 

On the third of October, Don John, without waiting 
longer for the missing vessels, again put to sea, and stood 
for the gulf of Lepanto. As the fleet swept down the 
Ionian Sea, it passed many a spot famous in ancient 
story. None, we may imagine, would be so likely to 
excite an interest at this time as Actium, on whose 
waters was fought the greatest naval battle of antiquity. 
But the mariner, probably, gave little thought to the past, 
as he dwelt on the conflict that awaited him at Lepanto. 
On the fifth, a thick fog enveloped the armada, and shut 
out every object fi-om sight. Fortunately the vessels met 
with no injury, and passing by Ithaca, the ancient home of 
Ulysses, they safely anchored off the eastern coast of 
Cephalonia. For two days their progress was thwarted by 

^ Torres y Agiiilera, Chronica^ fol. 64. — Vanderhammen^ Don 
Juan de Austria, fol. 173. — Paruta, Guerra di Cipro, p. 149. — ^Bela- 
oion de la Batalla Nayal que entre Christianos y Turcos hubo el alio 
11^, MS. — Otra Beladon, Documentos In6ditoB, torn, iii p. 865. 
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head-winds. But on the seventh, Don John, impatient of 
delay, again put to sea, though wind and weather were still 
unf&yorable. 

While lying off Cephalonia he had received tidings that 
Famagosta, the second city of Cyprus, had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, and this under circumstances of un- 
paralleled perfidy and cruelty. The place, after a defence 
that had cost hecatombs of lives to the besiegers, was 
allowed to capitulate on honorable terms. Mustapha, the 
Moslem commander, the same fierce chief who had con- 
ducted the siege of Malta, requested an interview at his 
quarters with four of the principal Venetian captains. 
After a short and angry conference, he ordered them all tO' 
execution. Three were beheaded. The other, a noble named 
Bragadino, who had held the supreme command, he caused 
to be flayed alive in the market-place of the city. The skin 
of the wretched victim was then stuffed ; and with this 
ghastly trophy dangling from the yard-arm of his galley, 
the brutal monster sailed back to Constantinople, to receive 
the reward of his services &om Selim.^ These services were 
great. The fall of Famagosta secured the fall of Cyprus, 
which thus became permanently incorporated in the Otto- 
man empire.* 

The tidings of these shocking events filled the breast of 
every Venetian with an inextinguishable thirst for venge- 
ance. The confederates entered heartily into these feelings ; 
and all on board of the armada were impatient for th& 
hour that was to bring them hand to hand with the 
enemies of the Faith. 

* Pftruta, Guerra di Cipro, pp. 143, 144. — " Despues hizo que lo 
degollassen vivo, y Ueno el pellejo de paja lo hizo oolgar de la entena 
de una galeota, y desta manera lo Uevo por toda la ribera de la 
Suria." Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, foL 45. 

8 Ibid. fol. 44, 45.— Paruta, Guerra di Cipro, pp. 180—144.— 
Sagredo, Monarcas Othomanoe, pp. 283—289. . 
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It was two hoars before dawD, on Sunday, the memor- 
able seventh of October, when the fleet weighed anchor. 
The wmd had become lighter ; but it was still contrary, 
and the galleys were indebted for their progress much 
more to their oars than their sails. By sunrise they were 
abreast of the Curzolari, — a cluster of huge rocks, or rocky 
islets, which on the north defends the entrance of the gulf 
of Lepanto. The fleet moved laboriously along, while 
every eye was strained to catch the first glimpse of the 
hostile navy. At length the watch on the foretop of the 
Real called out '^ A sail ! " and soon after declared that the 
whole Ottoman fleet was in sight. Several others, climb- 
ing up the rigging, confirmed his report ; and in a few 
moments more, word was sent to the same effect by 
Andrew Doria, who commanded on the right. There was 
no longer any doubt ; and Don John, ordering his pennant 
to be displayed at the mizzen-peak, unfurled the great 
standard of the League, given by the pope, and directed a 
gun to be fired, the signal for battle. The report, as it ran 
along the rocky shores, fell cheerily on the ears of the con- 
federates, who, raising their eyes towards the consecrated 
banner, filled the air with their shouts.* 

The principal captains now came on board the lUal, to 
receive the last orders of the commander-in-chief. Even 
at this late hour, there were some who ventured to inti- 
mate their doubts of the expediency of engaging the enemy 
in a position where he had a decided advantage. But Don 
John cut short the discussion. "Gentlemen," he said, 
'Hhis is the time for combat, not for counsel" He then 
continued the dispositions he was making for the attack. 

He had already given to each commander of a galley 
written instructions as to the manner in which the line of 

* Torres y Aguilera, Chronicsa, fol. 65. — Documentos In^ditos, torn, 
iii. p. 241.— Ropell, Hirtoria del Combate Naval, pp. 98, 94. 
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battle was to be formed in case of meeting the enemy. 
The armada was now disposed in that order. It extended 
on a front of three miles. Far on the right, a squadron of 
sixty-four galleys was commanded by the Genoese admiral, 
Andrew Doria, — a name of terror to the Moslems. The 
centre, or battle, as it was called, consisting of sixty-three 
galleys, was led by John of Austria, who was supported on 
the one side by Coloima, the captain-general of the pope, 
and on the other by the Venetian captain-general, Veniero. 
Immediately in the rear was the galley of the Grand-Com- 
mander Requesens, who still remained near the person of 
his former pupil ; though a difference which arose between 
them on the voyage, fortunately now healed, showed that 
the young commander-in-chief was wholly independent of 
his teacher in the art of war. 

The left wing was commanded by the noble Venetian, 
Barbarigo, whose vessels stretched along the ^Etoliau shore, 
to which he approached as near as, in his ignorance of the 
coast, he dared to venture, so as to prevent his beiug 
turned by the enemy. Finally, the reserve, consisting of 
thirty-five galleys, was given to the brave marquis of 
Santa Cruz, with directions to act in any quarter where he 
thought his presence most needed. The smaller craft, 
some of which had now arrived, seem to have taken little 
part in the action, which was thus left to the galleys. 

Each commander was to occupy so much space with his 
galley as to allow room for manoeuvring it to advantage, 
and yet not enough to allow the enemy to break the line. 
He was directed to single out his adversary, to close with 
him at once, and board as soon as possible. The beaks of 
the galleys were pronoimced to be a hindrance rather than 
a help in action. They were rarely strong enough to 
resist a shock from an antagonist, and they much inter- 
fered with the working and firing of the guns. Don John 
t2 
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had the beak of his vessel cut away. The example was 
followed throughout the fleet, and^ as it is said, with 
eminentlj good effect. It may seem strange that this 
discovery should have been reserved for the crisis of a 
battle.* 

When the officers had received their last instructions, 
they returned to their respective vessels ; and Don John, 
going on board of a hght frigate, passed rapidly through 
the part of the armada lying on his right, while he com- 
manded Eequesons to do the same with the vessels on his 
left. His object was to feel the temper of his men, and 
to rouse their mettle by a few words of encouragement. 
The Venetians he reminded of their recent injuries. The 
hour for vengeance, he told them, had arrived. To the 
Spaniards and other confederates he said: ''You have 
come to fight the battle of the Cross ; to conquer or to 
die. But whether you are to die or conquer, do your duty 
this day, and you will secure a glorious immortality." His 
words were received with a burst of enthusiasm which 
went to the heart of the commander, and assured him 
that he could rely on his men in the hour of trial. On 
returning to his vessel, he saw Veniero on his quarter- 
deck ; and they exchanged salutations in as friendly a 
manner as if no difference had existed between them. At 
this solemn hour both these brave men were willing to 
forget all personal animosity in a common feeling of devo- 
tion to the great cause in which they were engaged.* 

The Ottoman fleet came on slowly and with difficulty. 
For, strange to say, the wind, which had hitherto been 

^ Torres j Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 53. — Herrera, Hist. General, 
torn. ii. p. 80. — Belacion de la Batalla Naval, MS. — ^Bosell, Historia 
del Combate Naval, pp. 95, 99, 100. 

• Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 67 et seq.— Belacion de la 
Batalla Naval, MS. — Otras Belaciones, Documentos In^tos, torn, 
iii. pp. 242-262. 
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adT&rse ta the OhrlstiaDS, afler lulling for a time^ euddenlj 
shifted to the opposite quarter, and blew in the face of the 
enemy.'' As the day advanced^ moreover, the sun, which 
had fihone in th^ eyes of the oonfederatea, gradually shot 
ita raya into those of the Moslems. Both oiroumstanoea 
were of good omen to the Chmtians, and the first was 
regarded as nothing short of a direct interposition of 
Heaven. Thus ploughing its way along, the Turkish arma- 
ment, as it came more into view, showed itself in greater 
strength than had been anticipated hj the allies. It con- 
sisted of nearly two hundred and fifty royal galleys, moat 
of them of the largest class, besides a number of smaller 
vessels in the rear, whichj like those of the allies, appear 
scaroaly to have come into action. The men on hoard, of 
every descriptioB, were computed at not less than a hundred 
and twenty thousand.^ The galleys spread out, as usual 
with the Turks, in the form of a regular half-mooiij covering 
a wider e stent of surface than the combined fleets, which 
they somewhat exceeded in number. They presented, 
indeed, as they drew nearer, a magnificent array^ with 
their glided and gaudily-painted prowSj and their myriads 
of pennons and streamers, fluttering gaily in the breeae ; 
while the rays of the morning sun glanced on the polished 
scymitars of Damascus, and on the superb aigrettes of 
jewels which sparkled in the turbans of the Ottoman chiefs. 



7 Most of the authorities notice tLia auapicioua chang© of the 
wind. Among otberst, seo Rele^ion de la Batalla Naval, MS, ; 
RelAiOion oflorita por Migfuol Sorria, coDfoaor de Don Juivn^ Bocu- 
mentog Ln^ditoa, torn. xl. p. 368 ; Torres y AgTiHera^ Ctromctt, fol, 
75* The beatimoTiy is that of persons preaent in the action. 

* Amidst the oontmdictory estimates of the number of tli© 
vesaeia and the forcea in the Turkish armada to be found in difierent 
writers and even in official relations, I have oonforaied to the itate- 
meDt given in SofLor Roaell's Memoria, prepared after a careftd 
oompariaon of tho variouE authorities. Historia del Combato N&val, 
p. 94, 
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In the centre of the extended line^ and directly opposite 
to the station occupied by the captain-general of tlie 
League, was the huge galley of Ali Pasha. The right of 
the armada was commanded by Mahomet Sirocco, viceroj 
of Egypt, a circumspect as well as courageous leader ; the 
left, by Uluch Ali, dey of Algiers, the redoubtable corsair 
of the Mediterranean. Ali Pasha had experienced a diffi- 
culty like that of Don John, as several of his officers had 
strongly iu*ged the inexpediency of engaging so formidable 
an armament as that of the allies. But Ali, like his rival, 
was young and ambitious. He had been sent by his master 
to fight the enemy ; and no remonstrances, not even those 
of Mahomet Sirocco, for whom he had great respect, could 
turn him from his purpose. 

He had, moreover, received intelligence that the allied 
fleet was much inferior in strength to what it proved. In 
this error he was fortified by the first appearance of the 
Christians; for the extremity of their left wing, com- 
manded by Barbarigo, stretching behind the -ffitolian shore, 
was hidden from his view. As he drew nearer and saw 
the whole extent of the Christian lines, it is said his coun- 
tenance fell. If so, he still did not abate one jot of his 
resolution. He spoke to those around him with the same 
confidence as before, of the result of the battle. He urged 
his rowers to strain every nerve. Ali was a man of more 
humanity in his nature than often belonged to his nation. 
His galley-slaves were all, or nearly all, Christian captives ; 
and he addressed them in this brief and pithy manner :— 
^ If your countrymen are to win this day, Allah give you 
the benefit of it : yet if I win it, yQu shall certainly have 
your freedom. If you feel that I do well by you, do then 
the like by me." » 

B Si hoy es vuestro dia, Dios os lo d^ ; pero estad oiertos que si 
gano la Jornada, os dar^ libertad : por lo tanto haced lo que deheis 
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As the Turkish admiral drew nearer^ he made a change 
in his order of battle^ by separating his wings farther from 
his centre, thus conforming to the dispositions of the allies. 
Before he had come within cannonnshot, he fiired a gun by 
way of challenge to his enemy. It was answered by another 
from the galley of John of Austria. A second gun dis- 
charged by Ali was as promptly replied to by the Christian 
commander. The distance between the two fleets was now 
rapidly diminishing. At this solemn moment a death-like 
silence reigned throughout the armament of the confede- 
rates. Men seemed to hold their breath, as if absorbed in 
the expectation of some great catastrophe. The day was 
magnificent. A light breeze, still adverse to the Turks, 
played on the waters, somewhat fretted by the contrary 
winds. It was nearly noon ; and as the sun, mounting 
through a cloudless sky, rose to the zenith, he seemed to 
pause, as if to look down on the beautiful scene, where the 
multitude of galleys, moving over the water, showed like 
a holiday spectacle rather than a preparation for mortal 
combat. 

The illusion was soon dispelled by the fierce yells which 
rose on the air from the Turkish armada. It was the 
customary war-cry with which the Moslems entered into 
battle. Very different was the scene on board of the 
Christian galleys. Don John might be there seen, armed 
cap-a-pie, standing on the prow of the Real, anxiously 
awaiting the conflict. In this conspicuous position, kneeling 
down, he raised his eyes to Heaven, and humbly prayed 
that the Almighty would be with his people on that day. 
His example was followed by the whole fleet. Officers and 

^ los obras que de mi habeis recebido." Bosell^ Historia del Corn- 
bate NavaJ, p. 101. 

For the last pages see Panita, Guerra di Cipro, pp. 160, 151 ; 
Sagredo, Monarcas Othomanos, p. 292 ; Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, 
fol. 65, 66 ; Belacion de la Batalla Naval, MS. 
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men, all prostrating themselves on their knees, and taming 
their eyes to the consecrated banner which floated from 
the Beal, put up a petition like that of their commander. 
'They then received absolution from the priests, of whom 
there were some in every vessel ; and each man, as he rose 
to his feet, gathered new strength, as he felt assured that 
the Lord of Hosts would fight on his side.^° 

When the foremost vessels of the Turks had come within 
cannon-shot, they opened their fire on the Christians. The 
firing soon ran along the whole of the Turkish line, and 
was kept up without interruption as it advanced. Don 
John gave orders for trumpet and atabal to sound the 
signal for action ; which was followed by the simultaneous 
discharge of such of the guns in the combined fleet as 
covld be brought to bear on the enemy. The Spanish 
commander had caused the galeazzaa, those mammoth 
war-ships of which some account has been already given, 
to be towed half a mile ahead of the fleet, where they 
might intercept the advance of the Turks. As the latter 
came abreast of them, the huge galleys delivered their 
broadsides right and left, and their heavy ordnance pro- 
duced a startling eflect. Ali Pasha gave orders for his 
galleys to open their line and pass on either side, without 
engaging these monsters of the deep, of which he had had 
no experience. Even so their heavy guns did considerable 
damage to several of the nearest vessels, and created some 
confusion in the pacha's line of battle. They were, how- 

10 This faot is told by most of the historians of the battle. The 
author of the manuscript so often cited by me further says^ that it 
was while the fleet was thus engaged in prayer for aid from the 
Almighty that the change of wind took place. " Y en este medio, 
que en la oracion se pedia ^ Dios la victoria, estaba el mar alterado 
de que nuestra armada recibia gran dafio y antes que se acabase la 
dioha oracion el mar estuvo tan quieto y sosegado que jamas se a 
▼isto, y fu6 fuer9a i, la4uinada enemigaamainar y venir al remo." 
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' evepj but imwkldj craft, and having accompliaked thdir 
objecfe, saem to bave taken no further part in tlia combat. 

Tbe action began on the left wing of tbe allies, wbicli 
Mahomet Sirocco wm desirous of turning. This had been 
anticipated bj Barbarigo, the Venetian admiral, who com- 
manded in that quarter. To prevent it, as we have seen, 
he lay with his vessels as near the coast as he dared. 
Sirocco, better acquainted with the soundings^ saw there 
was apace enough for him to paes^ and darting by with all 
the speed that oars cotdd give him, he succeeded in doubling 
on his enemy. Thus placed between two fireSj the extreme 
of the Christian left fought at terrible disadvantage* No leiss 
than eight galleys went to the bottom, and several others 
were captured. The brave Barbarigo, throwing himself 
into the heat of the fight ^ without availing himself of his 
defensive armor, was pierced in the eye by an arrow^ and, 
reluctant to leave the gloiy of the Jield to another, wm 
borue to his cabin. The combat still continued with 
unabated fury on the part of the Venetians. They fought 
like men who felt that the war was theirs, and who 
were animated not only by the thirst for gloiy^ but for 
revenge.** 

Far on the Christian right a manoeuvre similar to that 
so successfully executed by Sirocco was attempted by 
Uluch Alij the dey of Algiers. Profiting by his superiority 
io numberSj he endeayored to turn the right wing of the 



1^ Torres y Agidleia^ Chronicaj foi 71*— Paruta^ Guerra di Cipro, 
p, 166. ^Cabrera, Filipe SegundOj p, 683. — BeUolon de la B^talla 
Naralj MS,— Otro Eelacion, BocumentoB In^ditosj tom. xi, p, 368. 

The ineatimable collection of the Doaumantos In^ditofl oontaius 
aeTexal narratlTefl of the battle of Ltepauto by contemporoiy pens. 
One of these is from the manuscript of Fray Miguel Scrvia, the 
eonfeasor of Johu of Austria, and preeeut with Mm m the engage- 
ment. The diffeFsnt uarratiTes have much less discrep&acy with 
one another than is uaqaI on such occasions. 
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confederates. It was in this quarter that Andrew Doria 
commanded. He had foreseen this movement of his enemy, 
and he succeeded in foiling it. It was a trial of skill 
between the two most accomplished seamen in the Medi- 
terranean. Dorian extended his line so far to the right 
indeed, to prevent being surrounded, that Don John was 
obhged to remind him that he left the centre too much 
exposed. His dispositions were so for unfortunate for 
himself, that his own line was thus weakened, and afforded 
some vulnerable points to his assailant. These were soon 
detected by the eagle eye of Uluch Ali ; and, like the king 
of birds swooping on his prey, he fell on some galleys 
separated by a considerable interval from their companions, 
and, sinking more than one, carried off the great Capitana 
of Malta in triumph as his prize.^^ 

While the combat opened thus disastrously to the allies 
both on the right and on the left, in the centre they may 
be said to have fought with doubtful fortune. Don John 
had led his division gallantly forward. But the object on 
which he was intent was an encounter with Ali Pasha, the 
foe most worthy of his sword. The Turkish commander 
had the same combat no less at heart. The galleys of both 
were easily recognized, not only from their position, but 
from their superior size and richer decoration. The one, 
moreover, displayed the holy banner of the League ; the 
other, the great Ottoman standard. This, like the ancient 
standard of the caliphs, was held sacred in its character. 

^2 Torres y Ag^era, Chronica, fol. 72. — Relacion de la Batalla 
Naval, MS. 

The laat mentioDed manuscript is one of many left us by parties 
engaged in the fight. The author of this relation seems to have 
written it on board one of the galleys, while lying at Petala, during 
the week after the engagement. The events are told in a plain, 
imafifected manner^ that invites the confidence of the reader. The 
original manuscript, from which my copy was taken, is to be found 
in the library of the University of Ley den. '~ 
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it was covtred witb texta from the Komu, emblazoned in 
letters of gold, and had the name of Allah inscribed upon 
it no less than twenty-eight thousand nine hundred times. 
It waa the bamier of the sultan^ having paased from father 
to son since the foundation of the imperial dynaatjj and 
was never seen in the field unless the grand seigneur or his 
lieutenant was there in person.^''' 

Both the chiefs urged on their rowers to the top of their 
speed. Their gaJleya i3oon shot ahead of the reat of the 
line, driven through the boihng surges as hy the force of a 
tornadoj and closed with a ahock that made every timber 
crack, and the two vessels to quiver to their very keels* So 
powerful, indeed, wbs the impetus they rceeived, that the 
pacha*B galley, which was conaiderahly the larger and 
loftier of the two, was thrown so far npon its opponent, 
that the prow reached the fourth bench of rowers. As 
soon as the vesaeli were disengaged from each other, and 
those on board had recovered from the shocks the work 
of death began. Don John*s chief strength consisted in 
some three hundred Spanish arquebusjers, culled from the 
flower of his infantry. Ali, on the other hand^ was pro- 
vided with an equal numher of janizaries. He was followed 
by a smaller vessel, in which two hundred more were 
stationed as a corps de reserve. He had, moreover, a 
hundred archers on board. The bow was still as much in 
use with the Turks as with the other Moslems. 

The pacha opened at once on his enemy a terrible fire of 
cannon and musketry. It was returned with equal spirit 
and mucli more effect ; for the Turks were observed to 
shoot over the heads of their adversaries. The Moslem 
galley was unprovided with the defences whicli protected 



^ A tninuto deBCription of tha Ottoman Htandard, taken from i 
m^tfiuaoript of lnua dol Marmol, Is given in th« Ool^ti^oion de Docni' 
montrOB In^iioS;, torn. iii. p, 270 et aeq. 
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the Qides of the Spanish vessels ; and the troops, crowded 
together on the lofty prow, presented an easy mark to 
their enemy's balls. But though numbers of them fell at 
every discharge, their places were soon supplied by those 
in reserve. They were enabled, therefore, to keep up an 
incessant fire,' which wasted the strength of the Spaniards ; 
and as both Christian and Mussulman fought with in- 
domitable spirit, it seemed doubtful to which side victory 
would incline. 

The affair was made more complicated by the entrance 
of other parties into the conflict. Both Ali and Don John 
were supported by some of the most gallant captains in 
their fleets. Next to the Spanish commander, as we have 
seen, were Colonna and the veteran Veniero, who, at the 
age of seventy-six, performed feats of arms worthy of a 
paladin of romance. In this way a little squadron of com- 
batants gathered round the principal leaders, who some- 
times found themselves assailed by several enemies at the 
same time. Still the chiefs did not lose sight of one 
another; but, beating off their inferior foes as well as they 
could, each, refusing to loosen his hold, clung with mortal 
grasp to his antagonist.^'* 

Thus the fight raged along the whole extent of the 
entrance to the gulf of Lepanto. The volumes of vapor 
rolling heavily over the waters effectually shut out from 
sight whatever was passing at any considerable cKstance, 
unless when a fresher breeze dispelled the smoke for a 
moment, or the flashes of the heavy guns threw a transient 
gleam on the dark canopy of battle. If the eye of the 
spectator could have penetrated the cloud of smoke that 
enveloped the combatants, and have embraced the whole 

14 Docuxnentofl In^ditos, torn. iii. p. 265 ; torn. xi. p. 368.— Torres 
y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 70. — Paruta, Guerra di Cipro, pp. 156, 
157.— Beladon de la Batalla Naval, MS. 
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scene at a glance, he would have perceived them broken 
up into email detachments, separately engaged one i?ith 
another^ independently of the reat, and indeed ignorant of 
all that was doing in other quarters. The contest exhibited 
few of tboBe large combinations and skilful manoeuvree to 
be expected in a great naval encounter. It was rather an 
assemblage of petty actions, resembling those on land. 
The galleys, grappling together^ presented a level arena, on 
which soldier and galley-slave fought hand to hand, and 
the fat*j of the engagement was genendly decided by 
boarding. As in most hEnd-to-hand contests, there was 
an enormous waste of life. The decks were loaded with 
corpses, Christian and Moslem lying promiscuously to- 
gether in the embrace of death. Instances are recorded 
where every man on beard was slain or wounded.^^ It was 
a ghastly spectacle, where blood flowed in rivulets down 
the sides of the Teseels, staimng the waters of the golf for 
:: miles around. 

It seemed as if a hurricane had swept over the sea, and 
[coveted it with the wreck of the noble armaments which 
t^a moment before were so proudly riding on its bosom. 
Little had they now to remind one of their late magnificent 
array, with their hulls battered^ their masts and spars 
gone or sphntered by the shot, their canvas cut into 
shreds ,and floating wildly on the breeze, while thousands 
of wounded and drowning men were clinging to the float- 
ing fragments J and calUng piteously for help. Such was 
be wild uproar which succeeded the Sabbath-hke still- 



^^ Herrera cotioes one galley, ** La H^monttj^a de Saboya degol- 

lada en eUa toda la gente de cabo y romo y de^peda^odo con oooe 

keddas D, Fnuicisco do Saboya." AnotheFj " ha. FlDreDcia^" mj& 

Bratell, ^' perdi6 todos oa Boldados, ohuema, galeotes y cabaJleroa de 

i&an Eateban que en dla babia, excepto su capltao Tomia de 

^ M^dicia y die£ y fleiB bombres m&dj aunque todoa beridoa y estrc^e- 

loB.'' HMoriad^ Oombate Naval^ p. IIB. 
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ness that two hours before had reigned over these beautiful 
solitudes. 

The lefb wing of the confederates^ commanded by Sor- 
barigo^ had been sorely pressed by the Turks^ as we have 
seen, at the beginning of the fight. Barbarigo himself had 
been mortally wounded. His line had been turned. 
Several of his galleys had been sunk. But the Venetians 
gathered courage from despair. By incredible efforts they 
succeeded in beating off their enemies. They became 
the assailants in their turn. Sword in hand, they carried 
one vessel after another. The Capuchin was seen in the 
thickest of the fight, waving aloft his crucifix, and leading 
the boarders to the assault.^' The Christian galley-slaves, 
in some instances, broke their fetters, and joined their 
countrymen against their masters. Fortunately, the 
vessel of Mahomet Sirocco, the Moslem admiral, was simk ; 
and though extricated from the water himself, it was only 
to perish by the sword of his conqueror, Giovanni Con- 
tarini. The Venetian could find in his heart no mercy for 
the Turk. 

The fall of their commander gave the final blow to his 
followers. Without further attempt to prolong the fight 
they fled before the avenging swords of the Venetians. 
Those nearest the land endeavoured to escape by running 
their vessels ashore, where they abandoned them as prizes 
to the Christians. Yet many of the fugitives, before 
gaining the land, perished miserably in the waves. Bar- 
barigo, the Venetian admiral, who was still lingering in 
agony, heard the tidings of the enemy's defeat, and, utter- 
ing a few words expressive of his gratitude to Heaven, 

18 ** Tomo una Alabarda o Pertesana, j ligando en ella el Sanoto 
Crucifixo, yerdadera pendon, se puso delante de todos assi desar- 
mado como estaya, y fiie el primero que entro en el Gnlera Tur- 
quesca, haziendo con bu Alabarda cosas que ponian admiraoion.'' 
Torres y Aguilera, Chronicas, fol. 75. 
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which had permitted him to see this hour, he breathed 
his Iast.i7 

During this time the combat had been going forward in 
the centre between the two commanders-in-chief, Don 
John and Ali Pasha, whose galleys blazed with an inces- 
sant fire of artillery and musketry, that enveloped them 
like " a martyr's robe of flames/* The parties fought with 
equal spirit, though not with equal fortune. Twice the 
Spaniards had boarded their enemy, and both times they 
had been repulsed with loss. Still their superiority in the 
use of fire-arms would have given them a decided advantage 
over their opponents, if the loss they had inflicted had not 
been speedily repaired by fresh reinforcements. More 
than once the contest between the two chieftains was 
interrupted by the arrival of others to take part in 
the fray. They soon, however, returned to each other, 
as if unwilling to waste their strength on a meaner 
enemy. Through the whole engagement both commanders 
exposed themselves to danger as freely as any common 
soldier. In such a contest even Philip must have admitted 
that it would be difficult for his brother to find, with 
honor, a place of safety. Don John received a wound in 
the foot. It was a slight one, however, and he would not 
allow it to be dressed till the action was over. 

Again his men were mustered, and a third time the 
trumpets sounded to the attack. It was more successful 
than the preceding. The Spaniards threw themselves 
boldly into the Turkish galley. They were met with the 
same spirit as before by the janizaries. Ali Pasha led 
them on. Unfortunately, at this moment, he was struck 

t 17 €t yiyi5 hasta que sabiendo que la vitoria era ganadadigo : que 
daba gracias 6, Dies que lo hubiese guardado tanto que viesevencida 
la batalla y roto aquel comun enemigo que tanto dese6 ver de- 
struido." Herrera, Belacion de la Guerra de Cipro, Documentos 
In^tofl, torn. xxi. p. 360. ^ 
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in the head by a mitBkei4)aIl, and strefcdied soisdeaB ia 
the gangway. His men foo^^t worthfly of their andeoi 
renown. But they miaaed the aocoatomed voioe of their 
commander. After a ahort but ineffectual atmg^ against 
the fiery impetnocdty of the Spaniardsy they were over- 
powered and threw down their anna. The decks were 
loaded with the bodies of the dead and the dying. Beneath 
these was discovered the Turkish commander-in-^diie^ 
severely wounded, but perhaps not mortally. He was 
drawn forth by some Castilian soldiers, who, recognizing 
his person, would at once have despatched him. But the 
disabled chie^ having rallied firom the first effects of his 
wound, had sufficient presence of mind to divert them 
from their purpose, by pointing out the place below where 
he had deposited his money and jewels ; and they hastened 
to profit by the disclosure, before the treasure should &J1 
into hands of their comrades. 

Ali was not so successful with another soldier, who came 
up soon after, brandishing his sword, and preparing to 
plunge it into the body of the prostrate commander. 
It was in vain that the latter endeavored to turn the 
ruffian from his purpose. He was a convict, one of those 
galley-slaves whom Don John had caused to be unchained 
from the oar and furnished with arms. He could not 
believe that any treasure would be worth so much as the 
head of the pacha. Without further hesitation, he dealt 
him a blow which severed it from his shoulders. Then, 
returning to his galley, he laid the bloody trophy before 
Don John. But he had miscalculated on his recom- 
pense. His commander gazed on it with a look of pity 
mingled with horror. He may have thought of the gene- 
rous conduct of Ali to his Christian captives, and have 
felt that he deserved a better fate. He coldly inquired 
* of what use such a present could be to him ;" and then 
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ordered it to be thrown into the sea. Far from the order 
being obeyed, it is said the head was stuck on a pike, and 
raised aloft on board of the captured galley. At the 
same time the banner of the Crescent was pulled down ; 
while that of the Cross, run up in its place, proclaimed the 
downfall of the pacha.^^ 

The sight of the sacred ensign was welcomed by the 
Christians with a shout of " Victory 1 " which rose high 
above the din of battle.^^ The tidings of the death of 
All soon passed from mouth to mouth, giving fresh heart 
to the confederates, but falling like a knell on the ears of 
the Moslems. Their confidence was gone. Their fire 
slackened. Their efforts grew weaker and weaker. They 
were too far from shore to seek an asylum there, like their 
comrades on the right. They had no resource but to pro- 
long the combat or to surrender. Most preferred the 
latter. Many vessels were carried by boarding, others were 

^ Belacion de la fiatalla Naval, MS. — ^Herrera, Hist. General, 
torn. ii. p. 33.— Paruta, Guerradi Cipro, pp. 157, 158. — Documentos 
In^tos, torn. iii. p. 244. 

Torres y Aguilera tells a rather extraordinary anecdote respecting 
the great standard of the League in the JiecU, The figure of Christ 
emblazoned on it was not hit by ball or arrow during the action, 
notwithstanding every^other banner was pierced in a multitude of 
places. Two arrows, however, lodged on either side of the crucifix, 
when a monkey belonging to the galley ran up the mast, and 
drawing out the weapons with his teeth, threw them overboard ! 
(Chronica, fol. 75.) Considering the number of ecclesiastics on 
board the fleet, it is remarkable that no more miracles occurred on 
this occasion. 

i» Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 72 et seq.— Relacion de la 
Batalla Naval, MS.— Vanderhammen, Don Juande Austria, fol. 182. 
—Documentos In6ditos, tom. iii. p. 247 et seq.— Paruta, Guerra di 
Cipro, p. 160.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. ix. cap. 25, 26. 
" D6 el estandarte b&baro abatido 
la Cruz del Bedentor fue enarbolada 
con un triunfo solene y grande gloria, 
cantando abiertamente la vitcria." 

Ercilla, La Araucana, par. iL,caxv.tA24. 
VOL.111. ' xj 
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sunk by the victorious Christians. Ere four hours had- 
elapsed, the centre, like the right wing, of the Moslems 
might be said to be annihilated. 

Still the fight was lingering on the right of the con- 
federates, where, it will be remembered, Uluch Ali, the 
Algerine chief, had profited by Doria's error in extending 
his line so far as greatly to weaken it. Uluch Ali, attacking 
it on its most vulnerable quarter, had succeeded, as we 
have seen, in capturing and destroying several vessels, and 
would have inflicted still heavier losses on his enemy had 
it not been for the seasonable succor received from the 
marquis of Santa Cruz. This brave officer, who com-* 
manded the reserve, had already been of much service 
to Don John when the lieal was assailed by several Tturkish 
galleys at once during his combat with Ali Pasha ; for at 
this juncture the marquis of Santa Cruz arriving, and 
beating ofi^ the assailants, one of whom he afterwards 
captured, enabled the commander-in-chief to resume his 
engagement with the pacha. 

No sooner did Santa Cruz learn the critical situation of 
Doria, than, supported by Cardona, " general " of the Sici- 
lian squadron, he pushed forward to his relief Dashing 
into the midst of the milee^ the two commanders fell like 
a thunderbolt on the Algerine galleys. Few attempted to 
withstand the shock. But in their haste to avoid it, they 
were encountered by Doria and his Genoese galleys. Thus 
beset on all sides, Uluch Ali was compelled to abandon his 
prizes and provide for his own safety by flight. He cut 
adrift the Maltese Capitanay which he had lashed to his 
stem, and on which three hundred corpses attested the 
despemte character of her defence. As tidings reached him 
of the discomfiture of the centre, and of the death of Ali 
Pasha, he felt that nothing remained but to make the best 
of his way from the fatal scene of action, and save as many 
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of his own ships as he could. And there were ho ships in 
the Turkish fleet superior to his, or manned by men under 
more perfect discipline. For they were the famous corsairs 
of the Mediterranean, who had been rocked from infancy 
on its waters. 

Throwing out his signals for retreat, the Algerine was 
soon to be seen, at the head of his squadron, standing 
towards the north, under as much canvas as remained to 
him after the battle, and urged forward through the deep 
by the whole strength of his oarsmen. Doria and Santa 
Cruz followed quickly in his wake. But he was borne on 
the wings of the wind, and soon distanced his pursuers. 
Don John, haying disposed of his own assailants, was 
coming to the support of Doria, and now joined in the 
pursuit of the viceroy. A rocky headland, stretching far 
into the sea, lay in the path of the fugitive ; and his ene- 
mies hoped to intercept him there. Some few of his vessels 
were stranded on the rocks. But the rest, near forty in 
number, standing more boldly out to sea, safely doubled 
the promontory. Then, quickening their flight, they gra- 
dually faded from the horizon, their white sails, the last 
thing visible, showing in the distance like a flock of Arctic 
sea-fowl on their way to their native homes. The con- 
federates explained the inferior sailing of their own galleys 
on this occasion by the circumstance of their rowers, who 
had been allowed to bear arms in the fight, being crippled 
by their wounds. 

The battle had lasted more than four hours. The sky, 
which had been almost without a cloud through the day, 
began now to be overcast, and showed signs of a coming 
storm. Before seeking a place of shelter for himself and 
his prizes, Don John reconnoitred the scene of action. He 
met with several vessels too much damaged for further 
service. These, mostly belonging to the enemy^ oitAt 
U 2 
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(saving what was of any value on board, he ordered to be 
burnt. He selected the neighboring port of Petala, as 
affording the most secure and accessible harbor for the 
night. Before he had arrived there, the tempest began to 
mutter and darkness was on the water. Yet the darkness 
rendered only more visible the blazing wrecks, which, 
sending up streams of fire mingled with showers of sparks, 
looked like volcanoes on the deep. 
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1571-1574. 

Long and loud were the congratulations now paid to the 
young commander-in-chief by his brave companions in 
arms, on the success of the day. The hours passed blithely 
with officers and men, while they recounted to one another 
their manifold achievements. But feelings of gloom min- 
gled with their gaiety, as they gathered tidings of the loss 
of friends who had bought this victory with their blood. 

It was indeed a sanguinary battle, surpassing, in this 
particular, any sea-fight of modem times. The loss fell 
much the most heavily on the Turks. There is the usual 
discrepancy about numbers ; but it may be safe to esti- 
mate their loss at nearly twenty-five thousand slain and 
five thousand prisoners. What brought most pleasure to- 
the hearts of the conquerors was the liberation of twelve 
thousand Christian captives, who had been chained to the 
oar on board the Moslem galleys, and who now came forth^ 
with tears of joy streaming down their haggard cheeks, to 
bless their deliverers.* 

^ The loss of the Moslems is little better than matter of oonjeo- 
ture, so contradictory are the authorities. The author of the Leyden 
MS. dismisses the subject with the remark. ** La gente muerta da 
Turcos no se ha podido saber per que la c^<& «id \i<w^<ci cni\6.T&3Sc 
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The loss of the allies was comparatively small, — less 
than eight thousand.' That it was so much less than that 
of their enemies, may be referred in part to their superi- 
ority in the use of fire-arms ; in part also to their exclusive 
use of these, instead of employing bows and arrows, 
weapons on which, though much less effective, the Turks, 
like the other Moslem nations, seem to have greatly relied. 
Lastly, the Turks were the vanquished party, and in their 
heavier loss suffered the almost invariable lot of the van- 
quished. 

As to their armada, it may almost be said to have been 
annihilated. Not more than forty galleys escaped out of 
near two hundred and fifty which entered into the action. 
One himdred and thirty were taken and divided among 
the conquerors. The remainder, sunk or burned, were 
swallowed up by the waves. To counterbalance all this, 
the confederates are said to have lost not more than 
fifteen galleys, though a much larger number, doubtless, 
were rendered unfit for service. This disparity affords 
good evidence of the inferiority of the Turks in the con- 
struction of their vessels, as well as in the nautical skill 
required to manage them. A great amount of booty, in 
the form of gold, jewels, and brocade, was found on board 
several of the prizes. The galley of the commander-in- 
chief alone is stated to have contained one hundred and 
seventy thousand gold sequins,— a large sum, but not large 
enough, it seems, to buy off his life.* 

uera de los degollados fu eron infinitos." I have conformed, as in 
my other estimates, to those of Seflor Rosell, Historia del Combate 
Naval, p. 118. 

* Bosell computes the total loss of the allies at not less than 
seven thousand six hundred ; of whom one thousand were Eomans, 
two thousand Spaniards, and the remainder Venetians. Ibid, 
p. 113. 

* Ibid, ubi supra.— Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 74 et seq. — 
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The losses of the combatajits cannot be fairly presented 
without taking into the account the quality as well as the 
number of the slain. The number of persons of considera- 
tion, both Christians and Moslems, who embarked in the 
expedition, was very great. The roll of slaughter showed 
that in the race of glory they gave httle heed to their per- 
sonal safety. The officer second in command among the 
Venetians, the commander-in-chief of the Turkish arma- 
ment, and the commander of its right wing, all fell in the 
battle. Many a high-bom cavalier closed at Lepanto a 
long career of honorable service. More than one, on the 
other hand, dated the commencement of their career from 
this day. Such was Alexander Famese, prince of Parma. 
Though he was but a few years younger than his uncle, 
John of Austria, those few years had placed an immense 
distance between their conditions, the one filling the post 
of commander-in-chief, the other being only a private 
adventurer. Yeb even so he succeeded in winning great 
renown by his achievements. The galley in which he 
sailed was lying, yard-arm and yard-arm, alongside of a 
Turkish galley, with which it was hotly engaged. In the 
midst of the action Farnese sprang on board of the enemy, 
and with his good broadsword hewed down all who 
opposed him, opening a path into which his comrades 
poured one after another, and, after a short but murderous 
contest, succeeded in carrying the vessel. As Famese's 
gaUey lay just astern of Don John's the latter could 
witness the achievement of his nephew, which filled him 
with an admiration he did not affect to conceal. The in- 
trepidity displayed by the young warrior on this occasion 
gave augury of his character in later life, when he suc- 

Documentos In^ditos, torn. ill. pp. 246—249 ; torn. si. p. 370.— 
Sagredo, Monarcas Othomanos, pp. 295, 296. — Relacion de la 
Batalla Naval, MS. 
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oeeded his uncle in command^ and surpassed him in 
military renown.* 

Another youth was in that fight, who, then humble and 
unknown, was destined one day to win laurels of a purer 
and more enviable kind than those which grow on the 
battle-field. This was Cervantes, who at the age of 
twenty-four was serving on board the fleet as a common 
soldier. He had been confined to his bed by a fever ; 
but, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his captain, he 
insisted, on the morning of the action, not only on bearing 
arms, but on being stationed in the post of danger. And 
well did he perform his duty there, as was shown by two 
wounds on the breast, and by another in the hand, by 
which he lost the use of it. Fortunately it was the left 
hand. The right yet remained to indite those immortal 
productions which were to be known as household words, 
not only in his own land, but in every quarter of the 
civilized world.^ 

A fierce storm of thunder and lightning raged for four 
and twenty hours after the battle, during which time the 
fleet rode safely at anchor in the harbor of Petala. It 
remained there three days longer. Don John profited by 
the delay to visit the different galleys and ascertain their 
condition. He informed himself of the conduct of the 



* Belacion de la Batalla Naval, MS. 

Don John notices this achievement of his gallant kinsman in the 
first letter which he wrote to Philip after the action. The letter, 
dated at Petala, October 10, is published by Aparici, Documentos 
In^ditos relatives & la Batalla de Lepanto, p. 26. 

» Navarete, Vida de Cervantes, (Madrid, 1819,) p. 19. 

Cervantes, in the prologue to the second part of Don Quixote, 
alluding to Lepanto, enthusiastically exclaims, that, for all his 
wounds, he would not have missed the glory of being present on 
that day. ''Quisiera antes haberme hallado en aquella faccion 
prodigiosa, que sano ahora de mis heridas, sin haberme hallado en 
ella." 
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troops^ and was liberal of his praises to those who deserved 
them. With the sick and the wounded he showed the 
greatest sympathy^ endeavoring to alleviate their suffer- 
ings, and furnishing them with whatever his galley con- 
tained that could contribute to their comfort. With so 
generous and sympathetic a nature, it is not wonderful 
that he should have established himself in the hearts of 
his soldiers." 

But the proofe of this kindly temper were not confined 
to his own followers. Among the prisoners were two 
sons of Ali, the Turkish commander-in-chief. One was 
seventeen, the other only thirteen years of age. Thus 
early had their father desired to initiate them in a pro- 
fession which, beyond all others, opened the way to emi- 
nence in Turkey. They were not on board of his galley ; 
and when they were informed of his death, they were 
inconsolable. To this affliction was now to be added the 
doom of slavery. 

As they were led into the presence of Don John, the 
youths prostrated themselves on the deck of his vesseL 
But raising them up, he affectionately embraced them, and 
said all he could to console them imder their troubles. 
He caused them to be treated with the consideration due 
to their rank. His secretary, Juan de Soto, surrendered 
his quarters to them. They were provided with the 
richest apparel that could be found among the spoil. 
Their table was served with the same delicacies as that of 
the commander-in-chief; and his chamberlains showed 
the same deference to them as to himself. His kindness 
did not stop with these acts of chivalrous courtesy. He 

" This humane conduct of Don John is mentioned, among other 
writers, by the author of the Belacion de la BataUa Naval, whose 
language shows that his manuscript was written on the spot : ''El 
queda yisitando los heridos y procurando su remedio haziendoles 
merced y dandoles todo lo que ayiase menester." MS. 
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reoeived a letter from their sister Fatima containing a 
touching appeal to Don John's humanity^ and soliciting 
the release of her orphan brothers. He had sent a courier 
to give their friends in Constantinople the assurance of 
their personal safety ; "which," adds the lady, "is held by 
all this court as an act of great courtesy,— ^mii gentUeza; 
—and there is no one here who does not admire the 
goodness and magnanimity of your highness." She en- 
forced her petition with a rich present, for which she 
gracefully apologized, as intended to express her own 
feelings, though &r below his deserts/ 

In the division of the spoil, the young princes had been 
assigned to the pope. But Don John succeeded in ob- 
taining their liberation. Unfortunately, the elder died — 
of a broken heart, it is said — at Naples. The younger 
was sent home, with three of his attendants, for whom 
he had a particular regard. Don John declined keeping 
Fatima's present, which he gave to her brother. In a letter 
to the Turkish princess, he remarked that he had done 
this, not because] he' imdervalued her beautiful gift, but 
because it had ever been the habit of his royal ancestors 
freely to grant their favors to those who stood in need of 
them, but not to receive aught by way of recompense.^ 

7 ** Lo qual toda esta corte tuvo & gran gentileza, y no hazen 
sino alabar la virtud y grandeza de viiestra Alteza." 

The letter of Fatima is to be found in Torres y Aguilera, 
Chronica (fol. 92). The chronicler adds a list of the articles sent 
by the Turkish princess to Don John, enumerating, among other 
things, robes of sable, brocade, and various rich stuffs, fine porce- 
lain, carpets and tapestry, weapons curiously inlaid with gold and 
sUver, and Damascus blades ornamented with rubies and turquoises. 

8 *'E1 presente que me embio dexe de rescibir, y le huvo el 
mismo Mahamet Bey, no por no preciarle como cosa venida de su 
mano, sino por que la grandeza de mis antecessores no acostumbra 
rescibir dones de los necessitados de &yor, sino darlos y hazerles 
gracias." Ibid. fol. 94. 
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The same noble nature he showed in his conduct 
towards Veniero. We have seen the friendly demonstra- 
tion he made to the testy Venetian on entering into battle. 
He now desired his presence on board his galley. As he 
drew near, Don John came forward frankly to greet him. 
He spoke of his desire to bury the past in oblivion, and, 
complimenting the veteran on his prowess in the late 
engagement, saluted him with the endearing name of 
"father." The old soldier, not prepared for so kind a 
welcome, burst into tears ; and there was no one, says the 
chronicler who tells the anecdote, that could witness the 
scenewith a dry eye.® 

While at Petala^ a council of war was called to decide on 
the next operations of the fleet. Some were for following 
up the blow by an immediate attack on Constantinople. 
Others considered that, from the want of provisions and 
the damaged state of the vessels, they were in no condi- 
tion for such an enterprise. They recommended that the 
armada should be disbanded, that the several squadrons of 
which it was composed should return to their respective 
winter-quarters, and meet again in the spring to resume 

® According to some, Don John was induced, by the persuasion 
of his Mends, to make these advances to the Venetian admiraL 
(See Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 75 ; Vanderhammen, Don 
Juan de Austria, fol. 123.) It is certain he could not erase the 
memory of the past from lus bosom, as appears from more than one 
of his letters, in which he speaks of the difficulty he should find, in 
another campaign, in acting in concert with a man of so cholerie a 
temper. In consequence the Venetian government was induced, 
though very reluctautly, to employ Veniero on another service. In 
truth, the conduct which had so much disgusted Don John and the 
allies seems to have found favor with Veniero's coimtrymen, who 
r^^ded it as evidence of his sensitive concern for the honor of his 
tkation. A few years later they made ample amends to the veteran 
for the slight put on him, by raising him to the highest dignity in 
the republic. He was ihe third of his family who held the office of 
doge, to which he was chosen in 1576, and in which he continued 
till his death. 
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operations. Others, again, among whom was Don JohOi 
thought that before disbanding they should undertake 
some enterprise commen8urat3 with their strength. It 
was accordinglj determined to lay siege to Santa Maur% 
in the island of Leucadia, — a strongly fortified place, 
which commanded the northern entrance into the gulf of 
Lepanto. 

The fleet, weighing anchor on the eleventh of October, 
arrived off Santa Maura^ on the following day. On a 
careful reconnaissance of the ground, it became evident that 
the siege would be a work of much greater difficulty than 
had been anticipated. A council of war was again sum* 
moned ; and it was resolved, as the season was far ad- 
vanced, to suspend further operations for the present, to 
return to winter-quarters, and in the ensuing spring to 
open the campaign under more fe^vorable auspices. 

The next step was to make a division of the spoil taken 
from the enemy, which was done in a manner satisfactory 
to all parties. One half of the galleys and inferior vessels^ 
of the artillery and small arms, and also of the captives, 
was set apart for the Catholic King. The other half was 
divided between the pope and the republic, in the propor- 
tion settled by the treaty of confederation.^® Next, pro- 
ceeding to Corfu, Don John passed three days at that 
island, making some necessary repairs of his vessels ; then, 
bidding adieu to the confederates, he directed his course 
to Messina, which he reached, after a stormy passage, on 
the thirty-first of the month. 

We may imagine the joy with which he was welcomed 

^0 The spoil found on board the Turkish ships was abandoned to 
the captors. There was enough of it to make many a needy adven^ 
turer rich. "Assi por la victoria havida como porque muchos 
venian tan ricos y prosperados que no havia hombre quo se preciaase 
de gastar moneda de plata sine Zequi es ni curasse de regatear en 
nada que oomprasse." Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 79. 
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by the inhabitants of that city, which he had left bat 
little more than six weeks before, and to which he had 
now returned in triumph, after winning the most memor- 
able naval victory of modem times. The whole popula- 
tion, with the magistrates at their head, hurried down to 
the shore to witness the magnificent spectacle. As the 
gallant armament swept into port, it showed the results 
of the late contest in many a scar. But the consecrated 
standard was still proudly flying at the masthead of the 
Real; and in the rear came the long line of conquered 
galleys, in much worse plight than their conquerors, trail- 
ing their banners ignominiously behind them through the 
water. On landing at the head of his troops, Don John 
was greeted with flourishes of music, while salvoes of 
artillery thundered from the fortresses which commanded 
the city. He was received under a gorgeous canopy, and 
escorted by a numerous concourse of citizens and soldiers. 
The clergy, mingling in the procession, broke forth into 
the Te Deum; and thus entering the cathedral, they all 
joined in thanksgivings to the Almighty for granting them 
so glorious a victory." 

Don John was sumptuously lodged in the castle. He 
was complimented with a superb banquet, — a mode of 
expressing the public gratitude not confined to our day, — 
and received a more substantial guerdon in a present from 
the city of thirty thousand crowns. Finally, a colossal 
statue in bronze was executed by a skilful artist, as a per- 
manent memorial of the conqueror of Lepanto. Don John 
accepted the money ; but it was only to devote it to the 
relief of the sick and wounded soldiers. In the same 



11 For the preceding pages see Vanderhammen, Don Juan de 
Austria, fol. 186 ; Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 79 ; Cabrera, 
Pilipe Segundo, p. 696 ; Herrera, Historia General, torn. ii. p. 37 ; 
Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. z. p. 261. 
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generous spirit, he had ordered that all his own share of 
the booty taken in the Turkish vessels, including the large 
amoimt of gold and rich brocades found in the galley of Ali 
Pasha, should be distributed among the captors.^ 

The news of the victory of Lepanto caused a profound 
sensation throughout Christendom ; for it had been a 
general opinion that the Turks were invincible by sea. 
The confederates more particularly testified their joy by 
such extraordinary demonstrations as showed the extent 
of their previous fears. In Venice, which might be said 
to have gained a new lease of existence from the result of 
the battle, the doge, the senators, and the people met in 
the great square of St. Mark, and congratulated one another 
on the triumph of their arms. By a public decree, the 
seventh of October was set apart, to be observed for ever 
as a national anniversary. 

The joy was scarcely less in Naples, where the people 
had so often seen their coasts desolated by the Ottoman 
cruisers ; and when their admiral, the marquis of Santa 
Cruz, returned to port with his squadron, he was welcomed 
with acclamations, such as greet the conqueror returning 
from his campaign. 

But even these honors were inferior to those which in 
Kome were paid to Colonna, the captain-general of the 
papal fleet. As he was borne in stately procession, with 

^* An old romance thus commemorates this liberal conduct of 
Don John — 

" Y ansi seda como de oro 
Ninguna cosa ha querido 
Don Juan, como liberal^ 
For mostrar do ha descendido, 
Sino que entre los soldados 
Fuese todo repartido 
En premio de sus trabajos 
Pues lo habian merecido." 
Duran, Bomancero Qoneral, (Madrid, 1851,) torn. iL p. 185. 
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the tropliieft woo from the enem j carried before lum, snd 
a thrcHig of moannng c^iiiTes in the rear, the apedade 
recalled the qtlendns of the andeni Boman tziomph. 
Pius the !HfUi had, befi>re thia^ anDomioed that the Ticbxy 
of the Cfhrifltiaiis had been repealed to him from HeaTen. 
Bat when ihe tidings readied him of the actual residty it 
80 far transcended his expectations, that, oTenxMne by his 
emotions, tiie old pontiff borst into a flood of tears, ex- 
claiming, in the words of the Erai^Hst, " Hiere was a 
man sent from God ; and his name was John." ^ 

We maj readiljr betiere that tiie jo j with whidi the ^ad 
tidings were welocMned in l^iain fell nothing short of that 
with which thej weie reodred in other parts of Christen- 
dom. While lying off Petala, Don John sent Lope de 
Figaeroa with despaidies for the king, together with the 
great Ottoman standard, as the most ^orions trophy taken 
in the battle.^ He soon after sent a coorier with further 
letters. It so happened that neither the one nor the other 
arrived at the place of their destination till some weeks 
after the intelligence had reached Philip by another 
channel. This was the Venetian minister, who on the last 
of October receiTed despatches fix>m his own government^ 
containing a fall acconnt of the fight. Hastening with 
them to the palace, he found the king in his private chapel, 
attending vespers on the eve of All-Saints. The news, it 
cannot be doubted, filled his soul with joy ; though i/ if 
iaid that, fiir frx>m exhibiting this in his demeanor, he 

^ Lorea, Vida de Pio Qninto, cap. xsir. § IL — ^Torres y Aguilera, 
Chronica, fd. SO.^BoseD, Historia del Combate Naval, pp. 124, 
125. 

^* Philip in a letter to his brotlier dated fixnn the EBOorial in the 
following November, speaks of his delight at receiving this trophy 
from the hands of Figaeroa. (See the letter, ap. BcsiU, Hist, del 
Combate Naval, Ap^nd. No. 15.) The standard was deposited in 
the Esoorial, where it was destroyed by fire in the year 1671. 
Documentos In^tos, torn. iiL p. 256. 
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continued to be occupied with his devotions, without the 
least change of countenance, till the services were con' 
duded. He then ordered Te Denm to be sung." All pre- 
sent joined, with overflowing hearts, in pouring forth their 
gratitude to the Lord of Hosts for granting such a triumph 
to the Cross.i« 

That night there was a grand illumination in Madrid. 
The following day mass was said bj the papal legate in 
presence of the king, who afterwards took part in a 
solemn procession to the church of St. Mary, where the 
people united with the court in a general thanksgiving. 

In a letter from Philip to his brother, dated from the 
Escorial, the twenty-ninth of November, he writes to him 
out of the fulness of his heart, in the language of gratitude 

15 «< Y S. M. no 86 alter6, ni demud6, ni hizo sentimiento algano, 
y 86 estuYO con el Bomblante y serenidad que antes estaba, con el 
qual semblante estuvo hasta que se acabaron de cantar las yisgemA," 
Memorias de Fray Juan de San Gerdnimo, Documentos Indies, 
torn. iii. p. 258. 

16 The tbird volume of the Documentos In^tos contains a 
copious extract from a manuscript in the Escorial written by a 
Jeronymite monk. In this the writer states that Philip received 
intelligence of the victory from a courier despatched by Don 
John, while engaged at vespers in the palace monastery of the 
Escorial. This account is the one followed by Cabrera (Filipe 
Segundo, p. 696) and by the principal Castilian writers. Its 
inaccuracy, however, is sufficiently attested by two letters written 
at the time to Don John of Austria, one by the royal secretary 
Alzamora, the other by Philip himsell According to their 
account the person who first conveyed the tidings was the Vene- 
tian minister ; and the place where they were received by the 
king was the private chapel of the palace at Madrid, while 
engaged at vespers on All-Saints eve. It is worthy of notice, 
that the secretary's letter contains no hint of the nonchalance 
with which Philip is said to have heard the tidings. The originals 
of these interesting despatches still exist in the National Library 
at Madrid. They have been copied by Sefior Bosell for his 
memoir (Ap^nd. Nos. 13, 15). One makes little progress in history 
before finding that it is much easier to repeat an error than to 
correct it* 
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and brotherly love : " I cannot express to you the joy it 
has given me to learn the particulars of your conduct iu 
the battle, of the great valor yon showed in your own 
person, and your watchfuhieaa in giving proper directions 
to others, — nil which ha^ doubtless been a principal cause 
of the victory. So to you, after God, I am to make my 
acknowledgments for it^ as I now do ; and happy am I 
that it has been reserved for one so near and so dear to me 
to perform this great work, which has gained such glory 
for you iu the ejm of God and of the whole world/^ ^'^^ 

Th© feelings of the king were fully shared by his sub- 
ject^» The enthusiasm roiised through on t the country 
by the great victory was without bounds. ** There is no 
mauj"' writes one of the royal secretaries to Don John^ 
" who does not discern the hand of the Lord in it ; — 
though it seems rather like a dream than a reality, so far 
doe^ it transcend any naval encounter that the world ever 
heard of before." ^^ The best sculptors and painters were 
employed to perpetuate the mem or j of the glorious event. 
Amongst the number was Titian j who in the timo of 
Charles the Fifth had passed two years in Spain, and who 
now, when more than ninety years of age, executed the 
great picture of " The Victory of the League," still hanging 
on the walls of the Mn^eo at Madrid.^* Th© lofty theme 
proved a fruitful source of inspiration to the Gastilian 
muse. Among hecatombs of epica and lyrics, the heroic 

^7 '* Y aufii ^ voa (despuea de Dioa) sc ho. de dar el paro-bien y la& 
gracias della, como yo oa las doy, y A mi de que por mano do per- 
sona que tanto me toea como la vnestmi y & quieo yo tanto quiero, 
fio haya hecho ub ton gran negooio, y gatiado roB tanta honra y 
gloria oon Dioa y oon todo el mujido/* JloBgllj Hisloria'dal Combate 
Navali Apftid. No. 15. 

■^* Cari» del eecretario Ahsaraora & Don Juan do Austria^ Madridj 
NoY. llj 1571 J ap. EoHoll, HiatorLa dd Combate Navnl^ Ap^d. 
No. 13. 

^^ See Fordj Handbook for Spain^ vol, i^. p. WI . 
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poem of Ercilla^ and the sublime eancion of Fernando de 
Herrera perpetuate the memory of the victory of Lepanto 
in forms more durable than canvas or marble, — as im- 
perishable as the language itself! 

While all were thus ready to render homage to the 
talent and bravery which had won the greatest battle of 
the time, men, as they grew cooler, and could criticise 
events more carefully, were disposed to ask, where were 
the fruits of this great victory. Had Don John's ^Either, 
Charles the Fifth, gained such a victory, it was said, he 
would not thus have quitted the field, but, before the 
enemy could recover from the blow, would have followed 
it up by another. Many expressed the conviction, that 
the young geneitdissimo should at once have led his navy 
against Constantinople. 

There would indeed seem to be plausible groimd for 
criticising his course after the action. But we must re- 
member, in explanation of the conduct of Don John, that 
his situation was altogether different from that of his 
imperial father. He possessed no such absolute authority 
as the latter did over his army. The great leaders of the 
confederates were so nearly equal in rank, that they each 
claimed a right to be consulted on all measures of im- 
portance. The greatest jealousy existed among the three 
commanders, as there did also among the troops whom 
they commanded. They were all united, it is true, in 
their hatred to the Turk. But they were all influenced, 
more or less, by the interests of their own states, in 
determining the quarter where he was to be assailed. 
Every rood of territory wrung from the enemy in the 

^ Ercilla lias devoted the twenty-fourth canto of the Araucana 
to the splendid episode of the battle of Lepanto. If Ercilla was 
not, like Cervantes, present in the fight, his acquaintance with the 
principal actors in it makes his epic, in addition to its poetical 
xneritB, of ocnsiderable valMO oa hiatorioal testimony. 
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Levant would only serve to enlarge the domain of Venice ; 
while the conquests in the western parts of the Mediter- 
ranean would strengthen the empire of Castile. This 
feeling of jealousy between the Spaniards and the Vene- 
tians was, as we have seen, so great, in the early part of the 
expedition, as nearly to bring ruin on it. 

Those who censured Don John for not directing his 
arms against Constantinople, would seem to have had but 
a very inadequate notion of the resources of the Porte, — 
as shown in the course of that very year. There is a 
remarkable letter from the duke of Alva, written the 
month after the battle of Lepanto, in which he discusses 
the best] course to be. taken in order to reap the full fruits 
of the victory. In it he expresses the opinion, that an 
attempt against Constantinople, or indeed any part of the 
Turkish dominions, unless supported by a general coalition 
of the great powers of Christendom, must end only in dis- 
appointment, — so vast were the resources of that great 
empire.2i If this were so,— and no better judge than Alva 
could be found in military afiairs, — how incompetent were 
the means at Don John's disposal for effecting this object, — 
confederates held together, as the event proved, by a rope 
of sand, and a fleet so much damaged in the recent combat 
that many of the vessels were scarcely seaworthy ! 

In addition to this, it may be stated, that Don John 
knew it was his brother's wish that the Spanish squadron 
should return to Sicily to pass the winter.^^ If he persisted, 
therefore, in the campaign, he must do so on his own 

»i The letter, which is dated Brussels, Nov. 17, 1571, is addressed 
to Juan de Zufdga, the Castilian ambassador at the court of Borne. 
A copy from a manuscript of the sixteenth century, in the library 
of the duke of Ossuna, is inserted in the Documentos In6ditos, torn, 
iii pp. 292—803. 

33 **Y& havreis entendido la 6rden que se os ha dado de que in- 
vemeis en Medina, y las causas dello." Carta del Bey & %vi Vi<sr(&fiac>s^, 
ap. Bosell^ Histoda del Ck>mbate H^aval, A-piixd, "^oA^. 

x2 
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responsibility. He had now accomplished the great object 
for which he had put to sea. He had won a victory more 
<x>mplete than the most sanguine of his coimtrymen had a 
right to anticipate. To prolong the contest under the 
present circumstances, would be in a manner to provoke 
his &te, to jeopard the gloiy he had already gained, and 
incur the risk of closing the campaign with melancholy 
cypress, instead of the laurel-wreath of victory. Was it 
sufprising that even an adventurous spirit Hke his should 
have shrunk from hazarding so vast a stake with the odds 
against him ? 

Jt is a great error to speak of the victory of Lepanto as 
a barren victory, which yielded no fruits to those who 
gained it. True, it did not strip the Turks of an inch of 
territory. Even the heavy loss of ships and soldiers which 
it cost them, was repaired in the following year. But the 
loss of reputation — that tower of strength to the conqueror 
•^was not to be estimated. The long and successful career 
of the Ottoman princes, especially of the last one, Solyman 
the Magnificent, had made the Turks to be thought invin- 
cible. There was not a nation in Christendom that did 
not tremble at the idea of a war with Turkey. The spell 
was now broken. Though her resources were still bound- 
less, she lost confidence in herself. Venice gained confi- 
dence in proportion. "When the hostile fleets met in the 
year following the battle of Lepanto, the Turks, though 
greatly the superior in numbers, declined the combat* 
For the seventy years which elapsed after the close of the 
present war, the Turks abandoned their efforts to make 
themselves masters of any of the rich possessions of the 
republic, which lay so temptingly around them. When 
the two nations came next into collision, Venice, instead 
of leaning on confederates, took the field single-handed, 
And disputed it with an intxei^idit^ /^hioh placed her on a 
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level with, the gigantic power that aaeailud ker. That 
power was aJreadj on the wane ; and those who have moat 
carefully studied the history of the Ottoman empire date 
the commeikcemeDt of her decline from the battle of 
Lepanto.^^ 

The aUiea should have been ready with their several 
contingents early in the spring of the following year, 1672. 
They were not ready till the summer was well advanced. 
One cause of delay was the difficulty of deciding on what 
quarter ths Turkish empire was to be attacked. The 
Yenetiang, from an obvious regard to their own intereatSj 
were for continuing the war in the Levant ; Philip, on the 
other hand, from similar motiveSj would have transferred it 
to the western part of the Mediterrauean, and have under- 
taken an expeditiou against the Barbarj powers. Lastly, 
Pius the Fifth, urged by that fiery enthusiasm which made 
him overlook or overleap every obst^icle Ln bis path, would 
have marched on Constantinople, and then carried his 
conquering banners to the Holy Land. These chimerical 
fancies of a cmsader provoked a smile — it may have been 
a sneer — from men better instructed in mihtary ope rations 
than the pontiff.^ 

Piua agsdn labored to infuse his own spirit into the 



^ Seo Eoaell, Historia dol Combato Naval, p* 157,— Lafticnte, 
Historia deEapafia, (Madrid^ 1^50,) torn. liii. p. 538, KankOj "who 
has TDade the Idatory of the Ottoman empire Ma particular atudy, 
f^^marks : "The Ttirka lost aU their old oonfideucQ after the battio 
of Lefjatito* They had no equal to oppose to John of Auatria. The 
day of Lopento broke down the Ottoman Bupremaey," Ottoman 
and Bpaniah Empireaj (Eng, tr^) p« !23. 

'* " Su Santidad ha de querer que sa gaae Ooniifcantiiiopla y la 
Caaa Santa^ y quu tendr^ muoLos que le quen*^ adular con facili- 
t&TS&lti, y que no faltar^ entre estoa alguno* que hacen prafeaion 
de Boldadoa y q^ue k;omo au Beatitud no pueden en tender estaa 
cosas," Carta del Duque de Alba^ ap. Documeutas In^ditoSj torn., 
iiL'p. 300. 
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monarchs of Christendom. But it was in vain that he 
urged them to join the League. All, for some reason or 
other, decHned it. It is possible that they may have had 
less fear of the Turk, than of augmenting the power of the 
king of Spain. But the great plans of Pius the Fifth were 
terminated by his death, which occurred on the first of 
May, 1572. He was the true author of the League. It 
occupied his thoughts to the latest hour of his existence ; 
and his last act was to appropriate to its uses a consider- 
able sum of money lying in his coffers.^^ He may be truly 
said to have been the only one of the confederates who 
acted solely^for what he conceived to be the interests of 
the Faith. This soon became apparent. 

The affairs of Philip the Second were at this time in a 
critical situation. He much feared that one of the French 
&ction would be raised to the chair of St. Peter. He had 
great reason to distrust the policy of France in respect to 
the Netherlands. Till he was more assured on these 
points, he was not inclined to furnish the costly armament 
to which he was pledged as his contingent. It was in vain 
that the allies called on Don John to aid them with his 
Spanish fleet. He had orders from his brother not to quit 
Messina ; and it was in vain that he chafed \mder these 
orders, which threatened thus prematurely to close the 
glorious career on which he had entered, and which ex- 
posed him to the most mortifying imputations. It was 
not till the sixth of July, that the king allowed him to 
send a part of his contingent, amounting only to twenty- 
two galleys and five thousand troops, to the aid of the 
confederates. 

Some historians explain the conduct of Philip, not so 
much by the embarrassments of his situation, as by Ihis 
reluctance to afford his brother the opportunity of adding 
^ Eanke, History of the Popea, (Tat^^. tt .^ vol. i. p. 384. 
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fresh laurels to his brow, and possibly of achieving for 
himself some independent sovereignty, like that to which 
Pius the Fifth had encouraged him to aspire. It may be 
thought some confirmation of this opinion, — at least it 
infers some jealousy of his brother's pretensions, — that, 
in his despatches to his ministers in Italy, the king in- 
structed them that, while they showed all proper deference 
to Don John, they should be careful not to address him in 
speech or in writing by the title of Highness, but to use 
that of Excellency ; adding, that they were not to apeak of 
this suggestion as coming from him.^^ He caused a similar 
notice to be given to the ambassadors of France, Germany, 
and England. This was but a feeble thread by which to 
check the flight of the young eagle as he was soaring to the 
clouds. It served to show, however, that it was not the 
will of his master that he should soar too high. 

Happily Philip was reheved from his fears in regard to 
the new pope, by the election of Cardinal Buoncampagno 
to the vacant throne. This ecclesiastic, who took the name 
of Gregory the Thirteenth, was personally known to the 
king, having in earlier life passed several years at the court 
of Castile. He was well affected to that court, and he pos- 
sessed in full measure the zeal of his predecessor for carry- 
ing on the war against the Moslems. He lost no time in 
sending his " briefs of fire," ^ as Don John called them, 
to rouse him to new exertions in the cause. In France, 
too, Philip learned with satisfaction that the Guises, the 
devoted partisans of Spain, had now the direction of 
pubhc affairs. Thus relieved from ai)prehensions on these 
two quarters, Philip consented to his brother's departure 
with the remainder of his squadron. It amounted to 
fiffcy-five galleys and thirty smaller vessels. But when 

26 Lafuente, Historia de Espafia, torn. xiii. p. 630. 

27 "Breves de fuego." Ibid, p, 529. 
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the prince reached Corfu, on the ninth of August, he 
found that the confederates, tired of waiting, had already 
put to sea, under the command of Colonna, in search of 
the Ottoman fleet. 

The Porte had shown such extraordinary despatch, that 
in six months it had built and equipped a hundred and 
twenty galleys, making, with those already on hand,* 
a formidable fleet.^ It was a remarkable proof of its 
resources ; but suggests the idea of the wide difference 
between a Turkish galley of the sixteenth century and a 
man-of-war in our day. The command of the armament 
was given to the Algerine chieftain, Uluch Ali, who had so 
adroitly managed to bring off the few vessels which effected 
their escape at the battle of Lepanto. He stood de- 
servedly high in the confidence of the sultan, and had the 
supreme direction in maritime affairs. 

The two fleets came face to face with each other off the 
western coast of the Morea. But though the Algerine 
commander was much superior to the Christians in the 
number and strength of his vessels, he declined an action, 
showing the same adroitness in eluding a battle that he 
had before shown in escaping from one. 

At the close of August the confederates returned to 
Corfu, where they were reinforced by the rest of the 
Spanish squadron. The combined fleet, with this addition, 
amounted to some two hundred and forty-seven vessels, 
of which nearly two-thirds were galleys. It was a force 
osmewhat superior to that of the enemy. Thus strength- 
ened, Don John, unfurling the consecrated banner as 
generalissimo of the League, weighed anchor, and steered 

^ *'E si b veduto, che quando gli fu data la gran rotta, in sei 
mesi rifabbricb cento venti galere, oltre quelle che si trovavano in 
essere, cosa ohe essendo preveduta e scfitta da me, fu giudicata 
piuttosto impossibile che creduta." Belazione di Marcantino Bar- 
baro, 1573, Alberi, Relazioni Venete, torn. ill. p. 306. 
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with his whole fleet in a southerly direction. It was not 
long before he appeared off the harbors of Modon and 
Navarino, where the two divisions of the Turkish armada 
were lying at anchor. He would have attacked them sepa- 
rately, but, notwithstanding his efforts, failed to prevent 
their effecting a junction in the harbor of Modon. On the 
seventh of October, Uluch AH ventured out of port, and 
seemed cUsposed to give battle. It was the anniversary of 
the fight of Lepanto ; and Don John flattered himself that 
he should again see his arms crowned with victory, as on 
that memorable day. But if the Turkish commander was 
unwilling to fight the confederates when he was superior 
to them in numbers, it was not Hkely that he would fight 
them now that he was inferior. After some manoeuvres 
which led to no result, he took refuge imder the castle of 
Modon, and again retreated into port. There Don John 
would have followed him, with the design of forcing him 
to a battle. But from this he was dissuaded by the other 
leaders of the confederates, who considered that the chances 
of success in a place so strongly defended by no means 
warranted the risk. 

It was in vain that the allies prolonged their stay in the 
neighborhood, with the hope of enticing the enemy to an 
engagement. The season wore away with no prospect of 
a better result. Meantime provisions were failing, the 
stormy weather of autumn was drawing nigh, and Don 
John, disgusted with what he regarded as the timid counsels 
of his associates, and with the control which they were 
permitted to exercise over him, decided, as it was now too 
late for any new enterprise, to break up and postpone 
further action tiU the following spiing, when he hoped to 
enter on the campaign at an earher day than he had done 
this year. The aUies, accordingly, on reaching the island 
of Paxo, late m October, parted from each other, and with- 
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drew to their respective winter-quarters. Don John^ with 
the Spanish armament^ returned to Sicily.^ 

The pope, and the king of Spain, nowise discouraged by 
the results of the campaign, resolved to resume operations 
early in the spring on a still more formidable scale than 
before. But their intentions were defeated by the startling 
intelligence, that Venice had entered into a separate treaty 
with the Porte. The treaty, which was negotiated, it is 
said, through the intervention of the French ambassador, 
was executed on the seventh of March, 1673. The terms 
seemed somewhat extraordinary, considering the relative 
positions of the parties. By the two principal articles, the 
republic agreed to pay the annual sum of one hundred 
thousand ducats for three years to the sultan, and to cede 
the island of Cyprus, the original cause of the war. One 
might suppose it was the Turks, and not the Christians, 
who had won the battle of Lepanto.^ 

Venice was a commercial state, and doubtless had more 
to gain from peace than from any war, however weU 
conducted. In this point of view, even such a treaty may 
have been politic with so formidable an enemy. But a 
nation's interests, in the long run, cannot, any more than 
those of an individual, be divorced from its honor. And 
what could be more dishonorable than for a state secretly 
to make terms for herself With the enemy, and deseii; the 
allies who had come into the war at her solicitation and in 
her defence ? Such conduct, indeed, was too much in 
harmony with the past history of Venice, and justified the 

^ For the preceding pages see Torres j Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 
87 — 89 ; Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. x. cap. 5 ; Vanderhammen, 
Bon Juan de Austria, fol. 159 et seq. ; Paruta, Guerra di Cipro, p. 
206 et seq. ; Sagredo, Monarcas Othomanos, pp. 301, 302. 

*> It is Voltaire's reflection : " II semblait que les Turques eufl- 
8ent gagn^ la bataille de L^pante." Essais sur les Mceurs, chap. 
160. 
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reputation for bad faith which had made the European 
nations so reluctant to enter into the League.^^ 

The tidings were received by Philip with his usual com- 
posure. " If Venice," he said, " thinks she consults her 
own interests by such a proceeding, I can truly say that in 
what I have done I have endeavored to consult both her 
interests and those of Christendom.'* He, however, spoke 
his mind more plainly afterwards to the Venetian ambas- 
sador. The pope gave free vent to his feehngs in the 
consistory, where he denounced the conduct of Venice in 
the most bitter and contemptuous terms. When the 
repubhc sent a special envoy to deprecate his anger, and 
to excuse herself by the embarrassments of her situation, 
the pontiff refused to see him. Don John would not 
believe in the defection of Venice, when the tidings were 
first announced to him. When he was advised of it by 
a direct commimication from her government, he replied 
by indignantly commanding the great standard of the 
League to be torn down from his galley, and in its place 
to be xmfurled the banner of Castile.^'^ 

Such was the end of the Holy League, on which Pius 
the Fifth had so fully relied for the conquest of Constan- 
tinople and the recovery of Palestine. PhiHp could now 
transfer the war to the quarter he had preferred. He 
resolved, accordingly, to send an expedition to the Barbary 
coast. Tunis was selected as the place of attack, — a 
thriving city, and the home of many a corsair who preyed 
on the commerce of the Mediterranean. It had been taken 
by Charles the Fifth, in the memorable campaign of 1636, 
but had since been recovered by the Moslems. The 

'1 The treaty is to be found in Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, 
torn. v. par. i. pp. 218, 219. 

*• Rosell, Historia del Combate Naval, p. 149.— Cabrera, Filipe 
Segundo, p. 747.— Torres y Aguilera, Cbroivica, io\. %. 
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Spaniards, howeyer, still retained possession of the strong 
fortress of the Gbletta, which overlooked the approaches 
to Tunis. 

In the latter part of September, 1574, Don John left the 
shores of Sicily at the head of a fleet consisting of about 
a hundred galleys, and nearly as many smaller vessels. 
The number of his troops amounted to not less than 
twenty thousand.^ The story of the campaign is a short 
one. Most of the inhabitants of Tunis fled from the city. 
The few who remained did not care to bring the war on 
their heads by offering resistance to the Spaniards. Don 
John, without so much as firing a shot, marched in at the 
head of his battaUons, through gates flung open to receive 
him. He found an ample booty awaiting him, — near fifty 
pieces of artillery, with ammunition and military stores, 
large quantities of grain, cotton and woollen cloths, rich 
silks and brocades, with various other kinds of costly 
merchandise. The troops spent more than a week in 
sacking the place." They gained, in short, everything — 
but glory ; ,for little glory was to be gained where there 
were no obstacles to be overcome. 

Don John gave orders that no injury should be offered 
to the persons of the inhabitants. He forbade that any 
should be made slaves, fiy a proclamation, he invited all 
to return to their dwellings, under the assurance of his 
protection. In one particular his conduct was remarkable. 
Philip, disgusted with the expenses to which the main- 
tenance of the castle of the Goletta annually subjected 
him, had recommended, if not positively directed, his 
brother to dismantle the place, and to demolish in like 

33 Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 172. 

8* Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, p. 765.— Vanderhammen, Don Juan 
de Austria, fol. 174, 175.-- Torres y AguHera, Chronica, fol. 103 et 
seq. — ^The author last cited, who was present at the capture of 
Tunis, gives a fearful picture of the rapacity of the soldiers. 
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manner the fortifications of Tunis.** Instead of heeding 
these instructions, Don John no sooner saw himself in 
possession of the capital, than he commanded the Goletta 
to be thoroughly repaired, and at the same time provided 
for the erection of a strong fortress in the city. This work 
he committed to an Italian engineer, named Cerbelloni, a 
knight of Malta, with whom he left eight thousand soldiers, 
to be employed in the construction of the fort, and to 
famish him with a garrison to defend it. 

Don John, it is said, had been urged to take this course 
by his secretary, Juan de Soto, a man of ability but of an 
intriguing temper, who fostered in his master those ambi- 
tious projects which had been encouraged, as we have seen, 
by Pius the Fifth. No more eligible spot seemed likely to 
present itself for the seat of his dominion than Tunis, — a 
flourishing capital surrounded by a well-peopled and fruitful 
territory. Philip had been warned of the unwholesome 
influence exerted by De Soto ; and he now sought to remove 
him from the person of his brother by giving him a dis- 
tinct position in the army, and by sendingi another to 

85 The Castilian writers generally speak of it as the peremptory 
command of Philip. Cabrera, one of the best authorities, tells us : 
" Mandb el Bey Catolico a don Juan de Austria enplear su armada 
en la oonquista de Tunez, i que le desmantelase, i la Goleta." But 
soon after he remarks : " Olvidando el buen acuerdo del Bey, por 
oonsejo de lisongeros detenmnb de conservar la ciudad." (Filipe 
Segondo, pp. 768, 764.) From this qualified language we may 
infer that the king meant to give his brother his decided opinion, 
not amounting, however, to such an absolute command as would 
leave him no power to exercise his discretion in the matter. This 
last view is made the more probable by the &ct that in the follow- 
ing spring a correspondence took place between the king and his 
brother, in which the former, after stating the arguments both for 
preserving and for dismantling the fortress of Tunis, concludes by 
referring the decision of the question to Don John himself. "Be- 
presentadas todas estas dificultades, manda remitir S. M. al Sefior 
Bon Juan que H tome la resolucion que mas convenga." Docu- 
mentos Jn^diioe, torn, ill, p. 189. 
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replace him in his post of secretary. The person thus 
sent was Juan de Escovedo. But it was soon found tiiat 
the influence which Escovedo acquired over the young 
prince was both greater and more mischievous than that 
of his predecessor ; and the troubles that grew out of this 
new intimacy were destined, as we shall see hereafter, to 
form some of the darkest pages in the history of the 
times. 

Having provided for the security of his new acquisition, 
and received, moreover, the voluntary submisssion of the 
neighboring town of Biserta, the Spanish commander 
returned with his fleet to Sicily. He landed at Palermo, 
amidst the roaring of cannon, the shouts of the populace, 
and the usual rejoicings that annoxmce the return of the 
victorious commander. He did not, however, prolong his 
stay in Sicily. After dismissing his fleet, he proceeded to 
Naples, where he landed about the middle of November. 
He proposed to pass the winter in this capital, where the 
delicious climate and the beauty of the women, says a 
contemporary chronicler, had the attractions for him that 
belonged naturally to his age.^ His partiality for Naples 
was amply requited by the inhabitants, — especially that 
lovelier portion of them whose smiles were the well-prized 
guerdon of the soldier. If his brilliant exterior and the 
charm of his society had excited their admiration when he 
first appeared among them as an adventurer in the path 
of honour, how much was this admiration likely to be 
increased when he returned with the halo of glory beaming 
around his brow, as the successful champion of Christen- 
dom ? 

The days of John of Austria glided merrily along in the 

36 *t Porque la gentileza de la tierra i de las damas en su conser- 
Tacion agradaba a su gallarda edad." Cabrera, Filipe, Segundo, 
p, 755, — ^Also yanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 176. 
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gay capital of Southern Italy. But we should wrong him 
did we suppose that all his hours were passed in idle 
dalliance. A portion of each day, on the contrary, was set 
apart for study. Another part was given to the despatch 
of business. When he went abroad, he affected the society 
of men distinguished for their science, or still more for 
their knowledge of public affairs. In his intercourse with 
these persons he showed dignity of demeanor tempered 
by courtesy, while his conversation revealed those lofty 
aspirations which proved that his thoughts were fixed on 
a higher eminence than any he had yet reached. It was 
clear to every observer that ambition was the moving 
principle of his actions, — ^the passion to which every other 
passion, even the love of pleasure, was wholly subordinate. 
In the midst of the gaieties of Naples his thoughts were 
intent on the beat means of securing his African empire. 
He despatched his secretary, Escovedo, to the pope, to 
solicit his good offices with Philip. Gregory entertained 
the same friendly feelings for Don John which his prede- 
cessor had shown, and he good-naturedly acquiesced in his 
petition. He directed his nuncio at the Castilian court to 
do all in his power to promote the suit of the young chief, 
and to assure the king that nothing could be more gratify- 
ing to the head of the Church than to see so worthy a 
recompense bestowed on one who had rendered such 
signal services to Christendom. Philip received the com- 
munication in the most gracious manner. He was grateful, 
he said, for the interest which the pope condescended to 
take in the fortunes of Don John ; and nothing, certainly, 
would be more agreeable to his own feelings than to have 
the power to reward his brother according to his deserts. 
But to take any steps at present in the matter would be 
premature. He had received information that the sultan 
was making extensive preparations for the recovery ot 
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Tunis. Before giving it away^ therefore, it would be well 
to see to whom it belonged.^ 

Philip's information was correct No sooner had Selim 
learned the &te of the Barbaiy capital, than he made pro- 
digious efforts for driving the Spaniards from their con- 
quests. He assembled a powerful armament, which he 
placed under the command of Uluch AIL As lord of 
Algiers, that chief had a particular interest in preventing 
any Christian power from planting its foot in the neigh- 
borhood of his own dominions. The command of the land 
forces was given to Sinan Pasha, Selim's son-in-law. 

Early in July, the Ottoman fleet arrived off the Barbary 
coast. Tunis offered as little resistance to the arms of 
the Moslems as it had before done to those of the Chris- 
tians. That city had been so often transferred from one 
master to another, that it seemed almost a matter of 
indifference to the inhabitants to whom it belonged. But 
the Turks found it a more difficult matter to reduce the 
castle of the Goletta and the fort raised by the brave 
engineer Cerbelloni, now well advanced, though not 
entirely completed. It was not till the middle of Septem- 
ber, after an incredible waste of life on the part of the 
assailants, and the extermination of nearly the whole of 
the Spanish garrisons, that both the fortresses surren- 
dered.38 

No sooner was he in possession of them, than the 
Turkish commander did that which Philip had in vain 
wished his brother to do. He razed to the ground the 

37 Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. x. p. 266. — Vanderhammen, 
Don Juan de Austria, fol. 178. 

88 Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 116 et seq. — Beladon par- 
ticular de Don Juan Sanogera, MS. 

Vanderhammen states the loss of the Moslems at thirty-three 
thousand slain. (Don Juan de Austria, fol. 189. ) But the arithmetic 
of the Castilian is little to be trusted aa regards the infidel. 
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fortress of the Goletta. — Thus ended the campaign, in 
which Spain, besides her recent conquests, saw hersejf 
stripped pf th^ strong castle which had defied every 
assault of the Mo^len:xs sinc^ the time of Charles the 
Fifth. 

One moiy n^nraMj ^k, Where w^d Jol^n of Austria all 
this tlipe 3 ^e had not b^n idle, nor }if d he remained 
an indifferent spectator of the loss of the place he had 
so gallantly won for Spain. But when he first received 
tidings of the presence of a Turkish fleet before Tunis, he 
was absent on a i^ission to Genoa, or rather to its neigh- 
borhood. That republic was at this time torn by factions 
so fierce, th^t it was on the brink of a civil war. The 
mischief threatened to extend even more widely, as the 
neighboring powers, especially France and Savoy, prepared 
to take part in the quarrel, in hopes of establisjiing their 
own authority in the state. At length Philip, who had 
inherited from his father the somewhat ill-defined title of 
" Protector of Genoa," was compelled to interpose in the 
dispute. It w^ on this mission that Don John was sent, 
to watch more nearly the rival factions. It was not till 
after this domestic broil had lasted for several months, 
that the prudent policy of the Spanish monarch succeeded 
in reconciling the hostile parties, and thus securing the 
republic froni the horrors of a civil war. He reaped the 
good fruits of his temperate conduct in the maintenance 
of his own authority in the counsels of the republic, thus 
binding to himself an ally whose navy, in time of war, 
served greatly to strengthen his maritime resources.^ 

*• For a brief but very perspicuous view of the troubles of 
Qenoa^ see San Miguel, Hist, de Filipe Seguudo (torn. ii. cap. 85). 
The care of this judicious writer to acquaint the reader with oon< 
temporary events in other countries, as they bore more or less 
directly on Spain, is a characteristic merit of h\a b^s^T^ * 

YOL, m. y 
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While detained on this delicate mission, Don John did 
what he could for Tunis, by urging the viceroys of Sicily 
and Naples to send immediate aid to the beleaguered 
garrisons/® But these functionaries seem to have been 
more interested in the feuds of Genoa than in the fate of 
the African colony. Granvelle, who presided over Naples, 
was even said to be so jealous of the rising &me of John 
of Austria, as not to be unwilling that his lofby pretensions 
should be somewhai humbled.^^ The supplies sent were 
wholly unequal to the exigency. 

Don John, impatient of the delay, as soon as he could 
extricate himself from the troubles of Genoa, sailed for 
Naples, and thence speedily crossed to Sicily. He there 
made every effort to assemble an armament, of which he 
prepared, in spite of the remonstrances of his friends, to 
take the command in person. But nature, no less than 
man, was against him. A tempest scattered his fleet ; 
and when he had reassembled it, and fairly put to sea, he 
was baffled by contrary winds, and, taking refuge in the 
neighboring port of Trapani, was detained there until 
tidings reached him of the fidl of Tunis. They fell heavily 
on his ear. For they announced to him that all his bright 
visions of an African empire had vanished, like the airy 
fabric of an Eastern tale. All that remained was the 
consciousness that he had displeased his brother by his 
scheme of an independent sovereignty and by his omission 

^ Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 113. 

^ The principal cause of Gronvelle's coldness to Don John, as we 
are told by Cabrera, (Filipe Segundo, p. 794,) echoed as usual, 
by Vanderhammen, (Don Juan de Austria, fol. 184,) was envy 
of the fame which the hero of Lepanto had gained by his con- 
quests both in love and in war. "La causa principal era el 
poco gusto que tenia de acudir a don Juan, invidioso de sus 
feivores de Marte i Venus." Considering the cardinal's profession, 
he would seeem to have no right to envy any one's success in either 
of tbeee fields. 
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to raze the fortress of the Goletta, the unavailing defence 
of which had cost the lives of so many of his brave 
countrymen. 

But Don John^ however chagrined by the tidings, was 
of too elastic a temper to yield to despondency. He was 
a knight-errant in the true sense of the term* He still 
clung as fondly as ever to the hope of one day carving out 
with his good sword an independent dominion for himself. 
His first step, he considered, was to make his peace with 
his brother. Though not summoned thither, he resolved 
to return at once to the Castilian court, — for in that 
direction, he felt, lay the true road to preferment. 
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SimafTEEif years had now elapsed since Philip tlie Second 
ascended the throne of his ancestora^ — a period long 
enough to disclose the policy of hi a governmentj longer, 
indeedj than that of the entire reigns of some of his 
predecessors. In the previous portion of this work, the 
reader has been chiefly occupied with the foreign relations 
of Spain, and with military detaila. It is now time to 
pause, and, hefore plunging anew into the stormy scenes 
of the Netherlands^ to consider the internal administra- 
tion of the country^ and the character and policy of the 
monarch who presided over it. 

The most important epoch in Castilian history sinco the 
great Saracen invasion in the eighth oonturj^ is the reign 
of Ferdinand and laabellaj when anarchy was succeeded by 
law, and from the elements of chaos arose that beauti^ 
fabric of order and constitutional liberty which promised 
a new era for the nation. In the assertion of her rights, 
Isabella, to whom this revolution is chiefly to he attri- 
buted, was obhged to rely on the support of the people. 
It was natural that ahe should requite their servieea by 
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^aiding them in the recovery of their own rights,- 
'Cially of those which had been usurped bj the rapacious 
nobles. Indeed, it was the obvious policy of the crown to 
iiumble the pride of the aristocracy and abate their arro- 
rgant pretensions. In this it ^as so well supported by the 
^commons, that the scheme perfectly succeeded. By the 
'depression of the privileged classes and the elevation of 
■the people, the different orders were brought more strictly 
<within their constitutional limits; and the state made a 
^nearer approach to a well-balanced limited monarchy, 
than at any previous period of its history. 

This auspicious revolution was soon, alas! to be fol- 
lowed by another, of a most disastrous kind. Charles the 
FiRh., who succeeded his grandfather Ferdinand, was born 
•a foreigner,-^and a foreigner he remained ihrbugh his 
whole lifb. He Was a stranger to the feelings and habits 
of the Spaniards, had little res^t hr their ihdtitutions, 
and as little loVe fot the ilation. He continued to live 
mo&tly abroatl; \vas occupied with foreign etitei*priSfes, 
and the only people whom he really loved 'wdre those of 
the Netherlands, his native land. The Spaniards Wquited 
these feelings of indifference in fiill measure They felt 
that the glory of the imp^Hal name shed no lustre Upon 
them. Thu& estranged at heart, they were easily pto- 
voked to insurrection by his violation of their rights. 
Hife insurrection Was a failure; and tho blow =#hich 
crushed the insurgents on the plains of Villalaj^, deprived 
them for ever of the few liberties which they had been 
permitted to retain. They t«rere excluded from all share 
in the government, and wete hencefoirth summoned to the 
cortes ohly to sWear allegiance to the heir apparent, or to 
furnish subsidies for their master. They were indeed 
allowed to lay their grievances before the throne. But 
they had no means of enforcing redress; for, with the 
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ctmiimg policy of a despotj Charles would not i^Bceive 
their petitions until they had fii-st voted the supplies. 

The nobles, who had Btood by their mMteif in the 
atmggle, fiired no better. They found too late how short- 
sighted was the poUcy which had led tketa to put their 
foith in priuces. Henceforth they could not be said to 
form a neeessflry j^Urt of the legialaturo- I'or a^ they in- 
sisted on their rigLt to be eicuaed from bearing any share 
in the burdeus of the state, they eoidd take no part in 
voting the supjilies ; and as this was almost the only pur- 
pose for which the cortes was tJonvenedj their presence 
was no longer required in it. Instead of the powers which 
were left to them imtouohed by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
they were now amused with high-sounding and empty 
titles^ or with offiees about the person of the monarch. In 
this way they gradually sunk into the unaubetantial though 
glittering pageant of a court. Meanuhile the government 
of Castile, assuming the powers of both making the laws 
and enforcing their executionj became in its essential 
attributes nearly ajs absolute as that of Turkey. 

Such was the gigantic despotism w^hichy on the death of 
OharleSj passed into the hands of Philip the Second. The 
sou Lad many qualities in common with his father* But 
Among these was not that restless ambition of foreign 
conquest^ which was ever goading the emperor. Nor was 
he, like his father, m-ged by the love of glory, to militaty 
achievement. He was of too sluggish a nature to embark 
readily in great enterprises. He was capable of much 
labor ; but it was of that sedentary kind which belongs to 
the cabinet rather than the camp. Ilis tendencies were 
naturally pacific ; antl up to the period at which we are 
now arrived^ ho had engaged in no wara but those into 
which he had been drawn by the revolt of his vassals, as 
in the Netherlands and Granada, or those forced on him 
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by circuiDHtances beyond his cootroL Such was tlid war 
wMoh be had earned on witb tbe pope and tbe French 
monarobj at tbe beginning of his reign. 

But while le&s ambitious than Charles of foreign acqui- 
sitions^ Philip was full as tenacious of the possegsiona and 
power which had come to him by inheritance. Nor waa 
it likely that the regal prerogative would suffer any dimi- 
uutiotL in bia reign, or that the nobles or eommona would 
be flowed to retrieve any of the immunities whioh thoj 
had lost under hia predecesaors, 

Philip understood the character of hia countrymen 
better than his father had doue, A Spaniard by birth, he 
was, as I have more than once had occasion to remark, 
a Spaniard in his whole nature. His tastes, his habits^ hia 
prejudices^ were all Spanish. His pohcj was directed solely 
to the aggrandizement of Spain» The distant races whom 
he governed were all strangers to him, With a few escfsp- 
tions Spaniards were the only persons he placed in oifices 
of trust- TTia CastiJian countrymen saw with pride ajid 
satisfaction that they had a native prince on the throne, 
who identified', liis own interests with theirs. They 
contrasted this conduct with that of his fattier, and 
requited it with a devotion such as ^they had shown to 
few of his predecessors. They not only held him in 
reverence, says the Venetian minister, Coiitarini, but 
respected his laws, as something sacred and inviolable,^ 
It was the people of the Netherlanfls who rose up agmnst 
him» For similar reasons it fared just the opposite 
with Charles* His Flemish countrymen remained loyal 
to the last. It was his Gastiiiaa subjects who were driven 
to rebellion. 

Though tenacious of power, Philip had not the secret 

^ " Queflta oppinioiiQ, che di lui &i hk^ reade le sue leggi piti 
Baorosaacte ei^ inmlahHi." Belasi^ae di ODot^riiu, MB, 
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consciousness of strength which enabled his fatherj unaided 
as it were, to bear up so long under the burden of empire. 
The habitual caution of the son made him averse to taking 
any step of importance without iirst ascertaining the 
opinions of others. Yet he wa^ not williugj like his ancea- 
tor, the good queen Isabella^ to invok&the oo-operation of 
the corteSj and thus awaken the consciousnesa of power in 
an arm of the government which had been so loug smitten 
with paralysis. Such an expedient was fraught with too 
much danger. He found a substitute in the several coun- 
ciisj the members of which, appointed by the crown and 
removable at its pleasure^ were pledged to the support of 
the prerogative. 

Under Ferdinand and Isabella there had been a com- 
plete reoTganization of these councils. Their number was 
increased under Charles the Fifth, to suit the increased 
extent of the empire. It was still further enlarged by 
Philip.^ tJnder him there were no less than eleven coun- 
cils, among which may be particularly noticed those of 
war, of finance, of justice, and of etate.^ Of these various 
bodies, the council of state^ charged with the most impor- 
tant concerns of the monarchy, was held in highest con- 
sideration. The number of its members varied. At the 
time of which I am writing, it amounted to sixteen.* But 
the weight of the business devolved on less than half that 
number* It was composed of both ecclesiastics and lay- 

' A matm&cnpt, entitled " Origen da loa ConMeJonJ'* without date 
or the uome of the author, in the libr^jy of Sir ThomaR Phillips, 
giires a miQute accoont of the vaiioua councils mider Philip tb6 
Second. 

3 " Sono XI ; il oonsiglio dell* Indie, Caat^liaj d' Aragonpi, d* in- 
quisitione, di camera, dolF ordinij di gruerro, di huazieoda, di 
giuBtizia, di Italia, et dl si^bo," Bommario dcF ordine che ai tl^nt^ 
aUa oorte di Spagiia cirwk 11 govemo delli stati del R^ Oatho- 
U«o, MS, 

* Ihid, The d^ta of this manueaript ia 1570- 
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men. Among tbe lattei* were some eminent juristfi. A 
eprmkling of men of the robe^ indeed^ was to bo found in 
moflt of the comioib. Philip imitated in this the policj^ oi 
Ferdinand iind Isabella^ who thus intended to humble the 
pride of tke great lords, and to pro vide themselves with a 
loynl militia, whosa serricoB would be of ao little advan- 
tage in maintaining the prerogntiYe. 

Among the members of the eoiincil of state, two may be 
particiilarlj notioed for their jire-eminetico in that body. 
These were the duke of Alva and Ruy Gome;E de Silva, 
prince of Eboli. With tiie foi-mer the reader is well ac- 
quainted, Hia great talents^ his ample experience both in 
c4vil and military life, his iron will and the fearlessneflA 
with which he averted it, even hb aiem and OTerbeariiig 
maimer, which seemed to proclaim \ih own superiority, all 
marked him out as the leader of a |;srty. 

The emperor appears to have feared the aaceudancy 
which Alva mig^t one day acquire over Philip, *^The 
duke^^' wrote Charles to his sou in a letter before cited, 
'* is the abloet statesman and the best soldier 1 have in my 
dominiouB, Consult him, above all^ m military aSairs. 
But do not depend on him entirely in these or any other 
matters^ Depend on no ouij but yourself.'* The advice 
was good ; and Phihp did not fail to profit by it. Though 
always seeking the opinions of others, it was the better to 
form hi^ own. lie was too jealous of power to submit 
to the control, even to the guidauce, of another. With all 
his deference to Alva, on whose services he set the graateii 
vftlue, the king seems to have shown him hut little of 
that personal attackment which he evinced for his rival, 
Ruy Gomez* 

Tliis nobleman was descended from an ancient house in 
Portugal, a bmnch of which had been transplanted to 
Castile. IIo had been early rec^eived as a page in the 
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imperial bousalioldj where, though he was several years 
older than Philip, his fimiable temper, his engaging man- 
ncr^j and, above all, that tact which made hia fortune in 
later life, aoon rendered Mtn the prince's favorite. An 
aaeedote is reported of him at this time, whict, howovw 
difficult to creditj rests on reapectable authority. WhHe 
engaged in their sports, the pnge acoldeatallj struck the 
prince* The emperor, greatly incensed, and conceiving 
that such an indignity to the hear apparent 'was to be 
effaced only by the blood of the offender, condemned the 
unhappy jouth to lose hia life. The tear^ and entreaties 
of Philip at length no far eoftened the heart of hi3 father, 
that he consented to commute the punishment of doath 
for eiile* Indeed, it is hard to believe that Charles had 
ever reaJly intended to cairy his cruel sentence into execu- 
tion. The esile was of no long duration. The society of 
Gomez had become indispensable to the prince^ who, pining 
under the separation, at length prevailed on his father to 
recall the young noble, and reinstate him in his former 
situation in the palace.* 

The regard of Philip, who was not of a fickle disposition, 
seemed to increase with yeai's. We find Euy Gomez one 
of the biilliant suite who aocompanied him to London on 
his visit there to wed the English queeia. After the 
emperor's abdication, Ruy Gomesi continued to occupy a 
distinguished place in Philip's household, as first gentle^ 
roan of the bedchamber- By virtue of this office he was 
required to attend his master both at his rising and his 
going to rest. His situation gave him ready access at 
all hours to the royal person* It was soon understood 
that tbere was no one in the court who exercised a more 
important influence over the monarch ; and he naturally 
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became the channel through wHeb applicttnta for favors 
sought to prefer their petitions** 

Meanwhile the most substantial honors wei-e liberally 
bestowed on him. He waa created diike of Pflfltriifia, with. 
an income of twenty-five thousand crowns, — a lai^ge 
revenue, couBidering the value of monej in that day. 
The title of Pastrana was subsequently merged m that of 
Hboli, by which he has oontinu&d to be known. It was 
derived from his marriage with the princess of EboH^ 
Anna de MendozEj a lady much younger than he, and, 
though blind of one eje, celebrated for her beauty no less 
than her wit* She was yet more celebrated for her gal- 
lantries, and for the tragic results to which they led, — a 
subject closely connected with the personal hbtoiy of 
Philip, to which I shall return hereafter 

Among his other dignities Ruy Gomex was made a 
member of the council of state, in which body he exer- 
cised an influence cot inferior, to say the least of it^ to 
that of any of his associates. His head was not turned by 
his prosperity. He did not, Hfce monj a favorite before 
him, display his full-blown fortunes in the eye of the 
world ; nor, though he maintained a state suited to his 
citation, did he, like Wolsey, eidte the jealousy of his 
master by a magnificence in his way of living that eclipsed 
the splendors of royalty. Far from showing arrogance d 
to his inferiors, he was affable to all, did what he could to J 
aerve their interests with the king, and magnanimously 
spoke of his rivals in terms of praise. By this way of pro- 
ceeding he enjoyed the good fortune, rare for a favorite, of 

^ Inatend of " Rny QomeE/^ Bado^r t«lU tus they puimiiiglf gave 
him the title of "Rejr GkraMS^/* to donoto Ma infiuonce ovor the 
kiDg. " U titolo principal cho gU vien dato 6 di Rey Gomoz e non 
Rny GomeEj perchb pare cho tion ^i& atato mal aloun privato oon 
pmicipe del moado di lojita autDritk e ctosl stimato dal iignor auo 
come egh h da queata Maest^t" RolBizioiie, MS* 
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being both caressed by his sovereign and beloved by the 
people/ 

There is no evidence that Euy Gomez had the moral 
courage to resist the evO tendency of Philip's policy^ still 
lesa that be ventured to open the monarck'a eyes to his 
errors. He had too keen a regard to his own interests to 
attempt this. He may have thought, probably with some 
reason J that such a course would avail little with the king, 
and would bring ruin on himself His hfe was passed in 
the atmosphere of a court, and ho had imbibed its selfish 
spirit. He had profoundly studied the character of his 
master, and he accommodated himself t'O all his humors 
with an obsequiousness which does little honor to his 
memory. The duke of Alva^ who hated him with all the 
hatred of a rival, speaking of him after his death, re- 
markcsd : " Euy Gomez^ though not the greatest statesman 
that ever lived, was such a master in the knowledge of the 
humors and dispositions of kings, that we were all of us 
fools in comparison," * 

Yet the influence of the favorite was, on the whole? 
good. He was humane and hberal in his temper, and 
inolined to peace,— virtues which were not too common in 
that iron age, and which in the council served much to 
counteract the stem pohcy cf Alva. Persons of a generous 
nature ragged themselves under him as their leader. 
When John of Austria came to court, his liberal spirit 

7 CaHrera^ Filipe Segundo^ pp. 712, 713, 

C?ahrera h&& ^ven us in the firfft Ghapter of tlio totitli book of hid 
history, a finiEbed portrait of Ray Qomea, which for the nicenoss of 
ita discrimiDation, ^d the felicity of its liiDgwage may compare 
mth the best compcsiticms of the OastUiiui ohrcmloler?. 

^ " Kl Bofior Ruy Gomez do fU6 de lo^ majores consejerog quo h^ 
habidoj pero del himior j natuml do \m reyes lo reoonozco por tan 
gran maestro, que todoa Iob quo por aqul dentro andamoa tenemos 
la oabo£a donde pensamoe que traemoa los pies." Bormudaz ds 
Caatro, Antonio Peroa, (Madnd/' IWl,) p, 2S. 
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prompted him at once to lean on 'Rnj Gomez as his friend 
and counsellor. The correspondence which passed between 
them when the youi^ soldier was on his campaigns, in 
which he addressed the favorite by the epithet of ^ father/* 
confessing his errors to him and soliciting his advice, i» 
honorable to both. 

The historian Cabrera, who had often seen him, sums 
up the character of Ruj Gomez by saying : '^ He was the 
first pilot who in these stormy seas both lived and died 
secure, always contriving to gain a safe port." ^ His death 
took place in July, 1573. " Living," adds the writer in his 
peculiar style, *'he preserved the f»vor of his sovereign. 
Dead, he was mourned by him,— and by the whole nation, 
which kept him in its recollection as the pattern of loyal 
vassals and prudent &vorites." ^ 

Besides the two leaders in the coimcil, there were two 
others who deserve to be noticed. One of these was 
Figueroa, count, afterwards ca*eated by Philip duke, of 
Feria, a grandee of Spain. He was one of those who 
acccHnpanied the king on his first visit to England. He 
there married a lady of rank, and, as the reader may 
remember, afterwards represented his master at the court 
of Elizabeth. He was a man] of excellent parts, enriched 
by that kind of practical knowledge which he had gained 
from foreign travel and a familiarity with courts. He 
lived magnificently, somewhat encumbering his large 
estates indeed by his profusion. His person was hand- 
some ; and his courteous and polished manners made him 

^ " Fue Rui Gomez el primero pUoto que en trabajos tan grandes 
vivib y murib seguro, tomando sienpre el mejor puerto." Cabrera^ 
p. 713. 

10 tf Vivo conservb la gracia de su Rey, muerto le dolib su falta, i 
la llorb su Beyuo, que en su memoria le k conservado para exemplo 
de fieles vaatdlos i prudentes privados de los mayores Priuoipes.*^ 
Ibid, ubi supra. 
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^oiie of tiie moet briUifijit oraacaents of tJie rojal cirplD* 
He had a truly cMvalroua sense of honor, and was greatlj 
egteomed bj the Mng, who placed him near hk person 
as caiftain of his Spanish guard. Feria waa a warm sup- 
porter of Ruy Gomez ; and the long friendship that 
mibsifited between the two nobles seems never to have 
been clouded by those feelinga of envy and jealousy which 
so often arise between rivals contending for the smiles of 
their sovereign. 

The other member of the council of state was a person 
of still more importajice. This was the Cardinal EspinofiAj 
who, though an ecclesiastic, possessed such an acquaint- 
ance with affairs as belonged to few laymen. Philip^s eje 
readily discovered his uncommon qualities, and ho heaped 
npon him offices in rapid succession, any one of which 
Kpight well have engrossed his time. But Espinosa was as 
fond of labor as moat men are of ease ; and in every sltua- 
tion ho not only performed his own share of the work, but 
very often that of his associates. He was made president 
of the council of Castilej as weU as of that of the Indies, and 
iinally a member of the council of state. Ho was inquisitor- 
generalj sat in tbe royal chancery of Seville, and held the 
bishopric of Siguenpaj one of the richest sees m the king- 
'dom. To crown the whole, in 1568, Pius the Eifth, on the 
application of Pliilip, gave him a cardinal^s hat. The ting 
^iieems to have taken the greater pleasure in this rapid 
i^levatjou of EspinosBj that he sprung from a comparatively 
humble condition, and thus the height to which he raised 
him served the more keenly to mortify the nobles. 

But the cardinal, as is too often the case with those wlio 
have suddenly risen to greatness, did not bear his honors 
meekly- His love of power was insatiable ; and when an 
^jfiice became vacant in any of his own departments, he 
\vas prompt to secure it for one of his dependents. An 
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anecdote is told in relation to a pkce in the chancery of 
Granada, which had become open hy the death of the in- 
cumhent. As soon m the news readied Madrid, Hernandez 
de Cordova, the royal equeny, made appUcation to tb© 
king for it. Phihp answered that he was too late^ that the 
place had been already given away. ** How am I to under- 
stand your Majesty ? " said the petitioner " The tidiDga 
were brought to me by a courierj the moment at which tli6 
poat became vacant ; and no one could hare brought them 
sooner unleaa he had wings." '^ That may be," said the 
monarch j " but I have just given the place to another, 
whom the cardinal recommended to me as I was leaving 
the council." ^^ 

Eipinosa, iajs a contemporary, was a man of noble 
presence. He had the air of one horn to oommand* His 
haughty bearing, however, did little for him with the more 
humble suitors, and disgusted the great lords, who looked 
down with contempt on his lowly origin. They com- 
plained to the king of his intolerable arrogance j and the 
king was not u a willing to receive their charges against 
him. In fact, he had himself grown to be displeased with 
his mini sterns presumption* He was weary of the defer- 
ence which, now that Eapinosa had become a cardinal, he 
felt obliged to pay him ; of coming forward to receive him 
when he entered the room i of taking off his cap to the 
churchman^ and giving him a seat as high as his own ; 
finally, of alio wing him to interfere in all appointments to 
ofEcie. It seemed incredible, says the historian, that a prince 
so jealous of his prerogatives should have submitted to all 
this so long*^^ Philip w^as now determined to submit to it 



^i ^^Fuede ser^ pem g\ Oordenel Eapinosa ma ctiDSultb en saLi^ndia 
del ooGaejo, i provoi la plaija." Ibid* p. 700 ► 

^ " Que «n princip^j tan seloBO de bm iuutiiiiiidad i ofido pax'eol5 
increibl^ su tolej'aiiGia hasta aHi." Ibid, ubi anpia* 
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no longer j but to tumble from its pride gf pkoa the idol 
which ke had raised with bia own hands. 

He was alow in betraying bis intentioDj by word or act, 
to the court lera, still more to tbe unfortunate minister, who 
continued to show the aame aeourity and confidence as if 
be were treading the aolid groimd, instead of tk© erufit of 
a volcano. 

At length an opportmiity offered when Eapiuoaa, in a 
discussion respecting the affaira of Flandera, made a statt^ 
ment which the king deemed not entirely conformable to 
truth. Pbihp at once broke in upon tbe discourse with an 
ajJijearanco of great indignation, and charged the minister 
with falsehood. The blow was the more e fleet mil, coming 
from one who bad been scarcely ever known to give way to 
passion .^3 Tbe cardinal was stunned by it. He at once 
saw his ruin, and the vision of glory vanished for ever. 
He withdrewj more dead than alive, to his bouse. There 
he soon took to his bed ; and in a short time, in Septem- 
ber, 1572, he hreathed his lost. His fate was that of more 
than one minister whose head had been made giddy by tbe 
height to which he had chmbed.^* 

The council of state under its two great leaders, Alva 
and Ruy GomeZj was sure to he divided on every question 
of importance. This was a fruitful source of embarrass- 
ment, and to private suitors, eapeciaUj, occasioned infinite 
delay. Such was the hostility of the parties to each other, 
thatj if an applicant for favor secured the good-wiU of one 

^^ The anonymouB iiuthar of a cjontemporary rolatioji apeaks of 
the king aa a pejr«oii little subject to paeaionia of tmy kind* Tlie 
laiig^UftgB is striking: ^*B questo Be pooo aoggetto alle pjasioni^ 
Tonga ci^, o per inclmaaioDO naturale^ o per ooaiume ; e qufwi noo 
apporisoono in lul i prim! monioeiiti nh deli* alle^ezxa, ixh <M 
dolondf nh dell' Ira aucora/* M3. 

^* 'VEI Roy Iq habit* ttin asporainent© sobre el ufijier una Teniad, 
qaa le mai5 breFemant©/' s&ya Cabrera empbatieaUy. Filip% 
Beguudo, p. fiid« 
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of the chiefs, he was very certain to encounter the ill-will 
of the other.^ He was a skilful pilot who in such cross 
seas could keep his course. 

Yet the existence of these divisions does not seem to 
have been discouraged by Philip, who saw in them only 
the natural consequence of a rivalry for his favor. They 
gave him, moreover, the advantage of seeing every question 
of moment well canvassed, and, by furnishing him with the 
opposite opinions of his councillors, enabled him the more 
accurately to form his own. In the mean time, the valae 
which he set on both the great chiefs made him careful not 
to disgust either by any show of preference for his rival 
He held the balance adroitly between them ; and if on any 
occasion he bestowed a mark of his favor on the one, it 
was usually followed by some equivalent to the other. *« 
Thus for the first twelve years of his reign, their influence 
may be said to have been pretty equally exerted. Then 
came the memorable discussion respecting the royal visit 
to the Netherlands. Alva, as the reader may remember, 
was of the opinion that Philip should send^an army to 
punish the refractory and bring the country to obedience, 
when the king might visit it with safety to his own person, 
Ruy Gomez, on the other hand, recommended that Philip 
should go at once, without an army, and by mild and con- 
ciliatory measures win the malecontents back to their alle- 
j^iance. Each advised the course most congenial to his own 
temper, and the one, moreover, which would have required 
the aid of his own services to carry it into execution. 

w "Perchfe cM vuolo il favore del duca d' Alva perde quelle di 
Rny Gomez, e cM oerca 11 favore di Buy GomcE, non ha quello del 
iluoa d' Alva." Belazlone di Soriano, MS. 

1* Banke has given some pertinent examples of this in an 
interesting sketch which he has presented of tae relative positions 
of these two statesmen in the eabinet of Philip. Ottoman and 
Spanish Empires (Eng. trans.), p. 88. 
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Unfortunately, the violent measures of Alva were more 
congenial to the stern temper of the king, and the duke 
was sent at the head of his battalions. 

But if Alva thus gained the victory, it was Euy Gomez 
who reaped the fruits of it. Left, without a rival in the 
council, hia influence becg^me predominant over every 
other. It became still more firmly established, as the 
result showed that his rival's mission was a feilure. So it 
continued, after Alva's return, tiU the iavorite's death. 
Even then his well-organized party was so deeply rooted, 
that for several years longer it maintained an ascendancy 
in the cabinet, while the duke languished in disgrace. 

Philip, unlike most of his predecessors, rarely took hia 
seat in the council of state. It was his maxim that his 
ministers would more freely discuss measures in the ab- 
sence of their master, than when he was there to overawe 
them. The course he adopted was for a consultuy or a 
committee of two or three members, to wait on him in his 
cabinet, and report to him the proceedings of the council. ^'^ 
He more commonly, especially in the later years of his 
reign, preferred to receive a fuU report of the discussion, 
written so a^ to leave an ample margin for his own com- 
mentaries. These were eminently characteristic of the 
man, and were so minute as usually to cover several sheets 
of paper. Philip had a reserved and unsocial temper. He 
preferred to work alone, in the seclusion of his closet, 
rather than in the presence of others. This may explain 
the reason, in part, why he seemed so much to prefer 
writing to talking. Even with his private secretaries, 
who were always near at hand, he chose to communicate 

^7 "N<m si trovB^Jmai'S. M. presente alle del berationi ne i cou- 
sigli, ma deliberatio chiama una delle tre consulte . . . alia qual 
sempre si ritrova, onde sono lette le risolutioni del consigUo." 
Relazione di Tiepolo, MS. 
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by wdting ; and they tad as large a mass of hm autograp 
notes in their posaession, as if the oorreapondence had 
been carried on ^m diSbrent parts of the kiDgdom.'* His 
thoughts too,^ — at any rate hia words — came slowly ; and 
by writing ha gained time for the ntterance of them« 

Philip ha& been aocnsad of indolence. As far aa the 
hodj was eoncemed, such an accusation waa weU founded. 
Even when joung, he had no fondnei^s, as we have seen, ! 
for the robust and chivalrona sports of the age. He never, 
like his father, conducted military ejipeditions in person- 
He thought it wiser to follow the example of his great-) 
grandfiither, Perdinand the Catholic, who stayed at home, 
and sent his generals to command his armies. As little 
did he like to travel, — ^forming too in this respect a great 
contrast to the emperor. He had been years on the throne 
before he made a visit to his great southern capital^ Seville, 
It was a matter of complaint in cortes that he thus with- < 
drew himself from the eyes of his subjects. The only 
sport he cared for — not by any means to excess — ^was 
shooting with his gun or hia cwmsbow such game as he 
could find in his own gronnds at the Wood of Segovia, op 
Aranjuese, or some other of his pleasant country seats, none 
of them at a great distance from Madrid* 

On a visit to such places he would take with bim as 
large a heap of papers as if he were a poor clerkf eajning 
hia bread ; and after the fatigues of the chase, he would re- 
tire to his cabinet and refresh himself with his despatches.^' 
It would, indeed, be a great mistake to charge him with 
sluggishness of mind. He was oontect to toil for hours, and 



^ Baukd^ Ottoman and Spanish Empires, p, 32. 

'^ " Bl dia q\iQ ivti h. ca^ botvia con luifliiis de bolYet al trab^Oj 
como uti oficial pobro que huTiera de gnriaj- la comida eon ello/* Jjoa 

Dicbofl y Heohoft del Eey Pbelipe XI. (Bnwaelaa, 1666), p. 214. 

B&s aiao BelaaioiiQ di Figaletta, MM* 
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long into the night, at h!s solitary labors.^ No expression 
of weariness or of impatience waa known to escape hica, 
A pharaeteriBtic anecdote m told of him iu regard to thiH. 
Haying written a despatch, kte at nigkt, to be ient on the 
foOowing morning, he handed it to his secretary to throw 
some sand over it. This functionary, who happened to be 
dozing, suddenly ronsed himBelf, and, snatching lip the 
inkstand, emptied it on the paper. The king, coolly re- 
marking that ** it would have been better to use the aand,'' 
set himself down, without any complaint, to re-write the 
whole of the letter.^ A prince so much addicted to the 
pen J we may well belie ve, must have left a large amount 
of autograph materials behind him. Few monarch^, in 
point of fact, have done so much in this way to illustrate 
the history of their reigns. Fortunate would it have been 
for the historian who was to profit by it, if the royal com- 
position had been somewhat less diflfuse tiud the hand- 
writing somewhat more legible. 

Phihp was an eeonomist of time, and regulated the dis^ 
trsbution of it with gi-eat precision. In the morning^ he 
gave audience to foreign ambassadors. He afterwards 
heard mass. After mass came dinner, in his fUther^a 
fashion. But dinner was not an aSkir with Philip of so 
much moment as it was with Charles, He was exceedingly 
temperate both m eating and drinking, and not unfre- 
quently b&d his pbysioian at his side, to warn him against 
any provocative of the gout, — the hereditary disease which 



^ Belasiono di VantiramhiOi MS.— Beksii^ne di Contafini, MS. 

** Diitrlbuia Ub honu dol dia, sa puede decir, todaa hh Ids nego- 
eioa, quando yo lo conotit ; potqu© au»qua laa tenia do 0910 € ocupa- 
oiotios for^oBos de su {jtersonfij, laa gotstava con talcs criadoe elegidoa 
ta^ h propoaito que qtjiaBto liablava r^nia h saf infortawcnQ muoiio, 
doB^anao en lo que k otro coBtara nota y fatigu." MB« AnoQ. in tbtf 
Library of the Diikfjti of Burgundy. 

31 Diohw J Heohofi de PheUp© n, pp. m, 340, 
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ali a very early period had begun to [affect his healtlii 
After a light repast^ he gave audience to such of his sub- 
jects as desired to present their memorials. He reoeived 
the petitioners graciously^ and listened to all they had to* 
say with patience, — for that vms his virtue. But his coun- 
tenance was exceedin^y grave, — ^which, in truth, was its 
natural expression ; and there was a reserve in his deport- 
ment, which made the boldest feel iU at ease in his 
presence. On such occasions he would say, ''Comtpose 
yourself,"— a recommendation that had not always the- 
tranquilHzing effect intended.^ Once when a papal nuncio^ 
forgot, in his confusion, the address he had prepared, the 
king coolly remarked, ^ If you will bring it in writing, I 
will read it myself, and expedite your business." 23 it 
was natural that men of even the highest rank should be 
overawed in the presence of a monarch who held the dee- 
tinies ' of so many millions in his hands, and who sur- 
rounded himself with a veil of mystery which the most 
cunning politician could not penetrate. 

The reserve, so noticeable in his youth, increased with 
age. He became more difl&cult of access. His 'public 
audiences were much less frequent. In the summer he 
would escape from them altogether, by taking refuge in 
some one of his country-places. His ftwvorite retreat wa& 
his palace-monastery of the Escorial, then slowly rising 
\mder his patronage, and affording him an occupation con- 
genial with his taste. He seems, however, to have sought 
the country, not so much from the love of its beauties, as 
for the retreat it afforded him from the town. When in 
the latter, he rarely showed himself to the public eye,. 

^ '' A estos eatamlo turbados, y desalentados, los animava dizi 
endoles, sossegaos." Ibid. p. 40. 

23 " Diziendole si lo traeis escrito, lo verb, y os harb despachar.'" 
Ibid. p. 41. 
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going abroad chieflj in tk close carriage^ and drivrng late, so 
as to return to the city after dark.'^ 

ThiiB he lived in solitude even in the heart of his capital, 
knowing much less of men from his own obw-aervation than 
from the reports that were made to him. In availing him- 
aelf of these sources of information he was indefatigable. 
He caused a statistical survey of Spain to be prepared for 
his own use. I^ was a work of inimertse labor, embtucing 
a vast amount of eurioua details, such as were rarely 
brought together in those days.^ He kept his spies at the 
prifloipal European courts, who furnished him. with intel- 
ligence ] and ho was as well acquainted with what was 
passing in England and in France, as if he had resided on 
the spot* We have seen how well he knew the smallest 
details of the proceedings in the NetherlandSj sometimes 
oven better than Margaret herself. Ho employed similar 
means to procure information that might bo of servioo in 
making appointments to ecclesiastical and civil offices. 

In his ei^mess for inform ation, his ear was ever open 
to accusations against his miaifiters, which, as they were 
sure to be locked up in bis own boaom, were not slow in 
coming to hira.^^ This filled his mind with suspicions. 
He waited tOl time had proved their tmtb, treating the 
object of them with particular favor till tho hour of ven- 
geance had arrived. The reader will not have forgotten 
the terrible saying of Philip's own historian, ** His dagger 
followed close upon his smQe " ^ 

'* " Qnando mce di Pfdaaao^ miole montaro in un coi^cstiio coperta 
di tsla incjBTttta, et s^rraia ii modo oho iion at vode. *<.,., Suola 
f^imndo ya in villa ritomftre la sora pijr lo porto dol Vant^ seiisik 
eaaer vednto da bIcuho," Ktilaxloiio dl Pigaf^tta, MS. 

*^ BttDko^ Ottoman and Spaniah Erapireaj p. 32. 

IngLifl af*aaks of meing tMs work in the library wbeu he ri^ited 
the E^oonaU Spain in 1830^ vol I p. 343. 

^ Hanke, OtbocQiui and Spaoisih Kmj^rss^ p^ SS. 

^ See ante, toI. ii_ p* *1§* 



"Emn to tbe ministers in wbom Philip appeared most to 
confide, he oflen gave but h^ his coniidencc, Inatead of 
frankly fumisliiQg them with a full statement of faetsj be 
eometimes made so imperfect a disclosurej that^ when hin 
measures came to be taken, his ooimaellora were surprisect 
to find of how much they had been kept in ignorance. 
When he communicated to them any foreign despatches, 
he would not scruple to alter the original, strUdiig out 
aome passages and inserting others, so as best to servo his 
purpose. The copy, in this garbled form, was given to the 
council. Such was the case with a letter of Don John of 
Austria, containing an accotmt of the troubles of Genoa, 
the original of which, with its numerous alterations in 
the royal handwriting, still exists in the Archives of 
Simancas.^ 

But though Philip*a suapicioua nature prevented him 
from entirely trustirtg hi^ minlaterSj — though with chilling 
reserve he kept at a distance even those who approached 
him nearest,— he was kind^ even liberal to hia servants, 
was not capricious in his humors, and seldom^ if ever, gave 
way to those sallies of passion so common In princes 
clothed with absolute power. He was patient to tbe laat 
degree, and rarely changed Ma ministers without good 
cause. Ruy Gomea was not the only courtier who con- 
tinued in the royal service to the end of hia days, 

Philip was of a careful, or, to say tnitb, of a frugal dia- 
posHion, which he may well have inherited from his father ; 
though this did not, as with his father in later life, dege- 
nerate into parsimony. The beginning of his reign, indeed, 
waa distinguished by some acts of uncommon liberality. 
One of these occuiTed at the close of Alva's campaigns in 



'^ LafboQte^ Historia de Eapafia, torn. xIt. p. 44. 
The hi^torirm tella us he has aesn the original letter with the 
otumgiee mode m It hy Philip, 
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Italy, wlien the king presented that commander with a 
himdred and fifty thousand ducats, greatly to the discon- 
tent of the emperor, rhia was contrary to his usual policy. 
As he grew older^ and the expenses of government pressed 
more heavily on him, he became more economical. Yet 
those who served him had no reajaoDi like the emperor's 
servantSj to complain of their master'i meartness. It was 
observed, however, that he waa slow to recompense those 
who served him mitil they had proved themselves worthy 
of it. Still it was a man-s own faulty says a contemporary, 
if he was not weH paid for his services in the end.^ 

In one particular he indulged in a most lavish expen- 
diture. This was hia household* It was formed on the 
BuTgundian modelj — the moat stately and magnificent in 
Europe. Its peculiarity consisted in the number and 
quahty of the memhetTS who composed it. The principal 
offioera were nobles of the highest rank, who frequently 
held posts of great consideration in the state* Thus the 
duke of Alva was chief major-domo ; the prince of Eboh 
was first gentleman of the bedchamber ; the duke of Feria 
was captain of the Spanish guard. There was the grand 
equeny, the grand huntsman, the chief muleteer, and a 
host of officera, some of whom were designated by menial 
titlesj though nobles and cavaliers of family,^ There were 
forty pages, sons of the most illustrious houses in Castile, 
The whole household amounted to no less than fifteen 
hujidred persons,^! The king's guard consisted of three 
hundred men, one-third of whom were Spaniards, one-tMrd 
Flemings, and the remainder Germans.^ 

*• " Chi commcia n scrvirlo pnb t^nor per oerta ta remunerazlonei 
■e tl difetto non vian da Itii/' RolaEione Anon. MS. 

** Relasnone della Corte di Spa^a, MS.— RolaJiiono di Badoer, 
MS.— EtiquetaB de PalacJo, MS. 

^i BelaskioDe di Badoer, MS. 

^ *^ Hatre guardie di 100 pereoae V ntiBi; \a. t(v^"Wra!cre^^uii'^ ^ 
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The queen had also her establishment on the same scaleu 
She had twenty-six ladies-in-waiting, and, among other 
fonctionariesy no less than four physicians to watch over 
her health.^ 

The annual cost of the royal establishment amounted to 
full two hundred thousand florins.^ The cortes earnestly 
remonstrated against this useless prodigality, beseeching 
the king to place his household on the modest scale to 
which the monarchs of Castile had been accustomed.^ 
And it seems singular that one usually so averse to extra- 
vaganco and pomp, should have so recklessly indulged in 
them here. It was one of those inconsistencies which we 
sometimes meet with in private life, when a man, habittwJly 
careful of his expenses, indulges himself in some which 
taste, or, as in this case, early habits, have made him 
regard as indispensable. The emperor had been careful to 
form the household of his son, when very young, on the 
Burgundian model ; and Philip, thus early trained, pro- 
bably regarded it as essential to the royal dignity. 

The king did not affect an ostentation in his dress corre- 
sponding with that of his household. This seemed to be 
suited to the sober-colored livery of his own feelings, and 
was almost always of black velvet or satin, with shoes of 
the former material. He wore a cap, garnished with 
plumes after the Spanish fashion. He used few orna- 
ments, scarce any but the rich jewel of the Golden Fleece, 
which hung from his neck. But in his attire he was sci*u- 

Borgognoni e Fiamminghi, che hanno ad esser ben nati e servono a 
oavallo, e si dicono Arcieri accompagnando bene il Re per la cittk 
a piede non in fila, ma alia rinfusa intomo alia persona reale ; 
r altri Bono d' Albardieri 100 di nazion tedesca^ ot altri e tanti Spag^ 
nuoli." Relazlone della Corte di Spegna, MS. 

*8 Raumer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, vol. i. p. 106. ' 
: 8* Ibid. p. 105. 

» Cortes of 1658, peticion 4. 
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puloualj neat, says the Yenetinn diplomatist who tella 
these paiticulars ; and lia changed hi^ drc^s for [a 
new one otcij month,; giving away his cast-oflT snits to 
hia attemknts.^ 

It wai^ a capital deft^ct in Fhilip'a administration, that 
hia love > *f power and his dia trust of others made bim de- 
sire to cLO everything himself, — even those things which 
could be done much better by his ministers. Aa he was 
hlow in making np his own opinions, and seldom acted 
without first a8cei*taining those of his couneil, wo may 
well understand the mischievous consequences of such 
delay. Loud were the complaints of private suitors, who 
saw month after month pass away without an answer to 
their petitions* The state suffered no lessj as the wheels 
of govemmont seemed actually to stand still under the 
accumulated pressure of the puhhc business. Even when 
a decision did come, it often came too late to he of ser- 
vice ; for the circumstances which led to it had wholly 
-changed. Of this the reader has seen more than one 
example in the Netherlands, The favorite aaying of 
Phdip, that " time and he were a match for any other 
two/* was a sad mistake. Tho time he demanded was his 
rain. It was in vain that Granvelle, who, at a later d.iy, 
■came to Castile to assume the direction of affairs, endea- 
vored, in his courtly language, to couvii^ce the Mag of his 
error, telling him that no man could bear up under such a 
load of businesSj which sooner or later must destroy iiis 
lieaith, perhaps his lifa^? 



^ *' Qaeati babiti scmpriJ sono miovl etpxtlitij porohe ogni tnesD 
ao gli muta» et jioi gli donn q^imndo ad uno^ o quatido ad tm Edtru/' 
Belaeioiie di Pigofbtta, MB. 

^ G«ohard cites a, raasftgo from one of Gmtiircllo*a unpuUkhfld 
letters in which !io saja^ ^^Suplico & Y, M^t ^^^ la humlldAd que devoi 
■qua conaiderando qiianto su vidtt imiMjrta al prSucipe pueatro sefior, 
A todos BUS reyuea y Estados, y Yaaalloa Bujofi, y aim d toda Im 
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A letter addressed to the king by his grand almoner, 
Don Luis Manrique, told the truth in plainer terms, such 
as had not often reached the royal ear. '' Your majesty's 
subjects everywhere complain," he says, " of your manner 
of doing business,— sitting all day long over your papers, 
from your desire, as they intimate, to seclude yourself 
from the world, and from a want of confidence in your, 
ministers.^ Hence such interminable delays as fill the 
soul of every suitor with despair. Your subjects are dis- 
contented that you refuse to take your seat in the council 
of state. The Almighty," he adds, " did not send kings 
into the world to spend their days in reading or writing, 
or even in meditation and prayer," — in which Philip was 
understood to pass much of his time, — " but to serve as 
public oracles, to which all may resort for answers. If 
any sovereign have received this grace, it is your majesty ; 
and the greater the sin, therefore, if you do not give free 
access to alL" ^ — One may be surprised to find that lan- 

christiandad, mirando en que miserando estado quedaiia sin V. M., 
sea servido mirar adelante m^ por su salud, descargandose de tan 
grande y continuo trabajo, que tanto dafio^e haze." RappK>rt pre- 
fixed to the Correspondance de Philippe II. (torn. i. p. 11.), in which 
the Belgian scholar, with his usual conscientiousness and care, enters 
into an examination of the character and personal habits of Philip. 

3^ '* Habiendo en otra ocasion avisado ^ vuestra magestad de la 
publica querella y desconsuelo que habia del estilo que vuestra 
magestad habia tornado de negociar, estando perpetuamente asido 
& los papeles, por tener mejor tltulo para huir de la gente, ademas 
de no quererse fiar de nadie." Carta que escrivio al Sefior Rey 
Felipe Segundo Don Luis Manrique, su limosnere mayor, MS. 

89 " No embio Dios i. vuestra magestad y ^ todos los otros Reyes, 
que tienen sus veces en la tierra, para que se extravien leyendo ni 
escribiendo ni aun contemplando ni rezando, si no para que faesen y 
scan publicos y patentes oraculos & donde todos sus subditos vengan 

por sus respuestas Y si ^ algun Rey en el mimdo di6 Dios 

esta gracia, es i. vuestra magestad y por eso es mayor la culpa de no 
manifestarse 6. todos." Ibid. 

A copy of this letter is preserved among the EgertonMSS. in the 
British Museum. 
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guage aucb. as this was addressed to a prince like Philip 
the Seconds and that he should have borne it so patiently. 
But in this the king reaemhled his father, Churohmett 
and jestera — of which latter he had usually one or two in 
attendance— were privileged persons at Ma c^jurt. la 
point of factj the homilies of the one had as little effect ^ 
the jests of the other. 

The pomp of the royal estahlishment waa imitated on 
a smaller scale by the great nobles living on their vast 
estates scattered over the country. Their revenues were 
very large, though often heavily burdened. Out of twenty- 
three dukes J in 1581, only three had an Income so low as 
forty thousand ducats a year.*** That of most of the otbera 
ranged from hfty t€ a hundred thousand^ and that of one^ 
the duke of Medina Sidonia^ was computed at a hundrpd 
and thirty-five thousand. Eevenues like these wotdd not 
easily have been matched in that day by the aristocracy of 
any other nation in Chriatendom/^ 

The BpauLsh grandees preferred to live on their estates 
in the country. But in the winter they repaired to Madrid 
and dieplayed their magniEcence at the coiu*t of their 
sovereign. Here they dazzled the eje by the splendor of 
their equipages, the beauty of their horses, their rich 
liverieSj and the throng of their retainers. But with all 
this the Castillan court waa £kr &om appearing in the 
eyes of foreigners a gay one, forming in this respect a 
contrast to the Flemish court of Margaret of Parma. It 
seemed to have imbibed ranch of the serious and indeed 
sombre character of the monarch who presided over it, 

^ Nqta di tutti H Titol^tl di Spctgna con li loro tjasate ei rendite, 
Jcc. Mta nel 1531, MB. 

« Ibid. 

The Spanish arLatocracy, in 1581, reekonod twenty- tliree dukea, 
forty-two mcLrquiaes, and fi.fty-mx cauiitii. AU the dukoa and 
thirteen of the iufbrior nobles were grandees. 
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All was stately and oeremonious, with old-&sfaioiied 
manners and usages. " There is nothing new to be seen 
there/' write the Venetian envoys. ** There is no pleasaai 
.^ssip about the events of the day. If a man is acquainted 
with any news, he is too prudent to repeat it.*** The 
oourtiers talk little, and for the most part are ignorant, — 
in feust without the least tincture of learning. The arro- 
gance of the great lords is beyoud belief ; and when they 
meet a foreign ambassador, or even the nuncio of his 
holiness, they rarely condescend to salute him by raising 
their caps.^ They all affect that imperturbable composure, 
or apathy, which they term iosiegoP ** 

They gave no splendid banquets, like the Flemish nobles. 
Their chief amusement was gaming, — ^the hereditary vice 
of the Spaniard. They played deep, often to the great 
detriment of their fortunes. This did not .displease the 
king. It may seem strange that a society so cold and 
formal should be much addicted to intrigue."*^ In this 
they followed the example of their master. 

Thus passing their days in frivolous amusements and 
idle dalliance, the Spanish nobles, with the lofty titles cmd 
pretensions of their ancestors, were a degenerate race. 
"With a few brilliant exceptions, they filled no important 

43 t< jja corte h muta ; in publico non si riagiona di nuove, et chi 
pure le sa^ se le tace." Belazione di Pigafetta, MS. 

^3 " Sono d' animo tanto elevato che fe cosa molto difficile 

da credere . . . . e quando awiene che incontrino o nunzi del pon> 
tefice o ambasciadori di qualche testa coronata o d' altro stkto, 
pochissimi son quelli che si levin la berreta." Kelazione di Badoero. 
MS. 

44 " Non si attende k lettere, ma la Nobility h a marariglia igno- 
rante e ritirata^ mantenendo una certa sua alterigia, che loio ohia- 
mano sussiego, che vuol dire tranquillity et sicurezza^ et quasi sere- 
nibk." Relazione di Pigafetta, MS. 

^ *' Non si convita^ non si cavalca^ si giuoca^ et si fa all' amore." 
Ibid. 
i?e3 also the Eelazioni of Badoero and Contaiini. ^ 
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posts in the state or in tbe army. The places of moat 
oon&ideration to which they aspired were those counected 
with the royal household j and their greatest hoaor was to 
posaeas the empty privilegea of the grandee^ and to Bit 
with their heads covei^d in the presence of the king,**' 

From this life of splendid humiliation they were nothing 
loath to escape into the country, where they passed their 
days in their ancestral castles, surrounded by princely 
domains, which embraced towns and ^nllagea within their 
ch'cuitj and a population sometimea reaching to thirty 
thousand ikmilies. Here the proud lords Hv^ed in truly 
regal pomp. Their households wei-o formed on that of the 
sovereign. They had tbeir major-domos, their gentlemen 
of the bedchamber, their grand equerries, and other officoi^ 
of rank. Their halLa were tilled with hidalgos and cavaUers, 
and a throng ot inferior retaiaers. They were attended 
by body-guards of one or two hundred soldiers. Their 
dwellings were sumptuously fui-nished, and their sideboards 
loaded with plate from the eilrer quarries of the New 
World. Their chapels were magnificent. Their wives 
affected a royal state. 1'hey had their ladies of honor ; 
and the page who served as cupbearer knelt while his 
mistress drank. Even knights of ancient blood, whom she 
addressed fi-om her Heat^ did not refuse to bend the knee 
to ber.''^ 

Amidst all this aplendour the Spanish grandees had 
no real power to correspond with it. They could do 
longer, as in the days of their fathers, engage in feuds 
with one another ^ nor could they enjoy the privilege, 

^ Dr. Snlazar y Meiidoea takef! a very exEdted view of the import' 
anoe of this right to wear the hat in the pneseDce of the king,— ''» 
prorogutive/' he remarks, " bo lUuatrious m itaelf and so odimrable 
Ib its effects^ that it alone snf^cea to etamp its pieuuliar character on 
the digaity of the grandee," Digfmdades de CaBtUla. p. M. 



^ B^nkoj Ottoman and Bpanikb Empires^ p, Ul^ 
VOL. Uh &. k. 
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80 highly prized, of renouncmg ' their allegiance and de- 
claring war upon their sovereign. Their numerous vaasals, 
instead of being gathered as of yore into a formidable 
military array, had sunk into the more humble rank of 
retainers, who served only to swell the idle pomp of their 
lord's establishment. They were no longer allowed to bear 
arms, except in the service of the crown ; and after the 
Moriscoes had been reduced, the crown had no occasion 
for their services, — unless in foreign war.^ 

The measures by which Ferdinand and Isabella bad 
broken the power of the aristocracy had been enforced 
with still greater rigor by Charles the Fifth, and were now 
carried out even more effectually by Philip the Second. 
For Philip had the advantage of being always in Spain, 
while Charles passed most of his time in other parts of his 
dominions. Thus ever present, Philip was as prompt to 
enforce the law againsVthe highest noble as against the 
humblest of his subjects. 

Men of rank commanded the armies abroad, and were 
sent as viceroys to Naples, Sicily, Milan, and the provinces 
of the New World. But at home they were rarely raised 
to civil or military office. They no longer formed a neces- 
sary part of the national legislature, and were seldom 
summoned to the meetings of the cortes ; for the Cas- 
tilian noble claimed exemption from the public burdens, 
and it was rarely that the coi*tes were assembled for any 
other purpose than to impose those burdens. Thus with- 
out political power of any kind, they resided like so many 
private gentlemen on their estates in the country. Their 
princely style of living gave no umbrage to the king, who 
was rather pleased to see them dissipate their vast revenues 
in a way that was attended with no worse evil than that 

'^Belamone di.Tiepolo^ HS.-'Relaziose Anon, MS.— Relasione 
di Contarini, MS. 
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of driving the proprietois to exactions whicli made them 
odious to their vaasals.^^ Such, w© ai'e ftsaured by a 
Yenotiaiii envoy, — who, with great powers of observation ^ 
wa3 placed in iho bpst situation for exerting them, — 
was the policy of PhiUp. " ThuSj'* ho concludes, " did the 
king mako himself fiMtred by those who, if they hod 
ui&iiaged discreetly, might have made themselves feared 
by him." s" 

While the ariatocracy was thus depressed, the strong 
arm of Charles the Fifth had stripped the CELstih&a 
commons of their most preoiouB rights. Philip, happily 
for himaelfj was spared the odium of having reduced them 
to this abject condition. But he was aa careful aa his 
father could have been^ that they should not rise from it^ 
The legislative power of the commons, that most important 
of all their privileges, was nearly annihilated. The Cas- 
tiliaa cor tea, were, it is true, frequently convoked under 
Philip, — more frequently, on the whole, than in any 
preceding reign. For in them still resided the power 
of voting supplies for the crown* To have summoned 
them so oiten, thereforOj was rather a proof of the ne- 
cessities of the government than of respect for the rights 
of the commons. 

The cortesj it is true, still enjoyed the privilege of laying 
their grievances before the king ; but aa they were com- 
pelled to vote the supplies before they presented their 
grievances, they batl lost the only lever by which they 
could effectually operate on the royal will. Vet when 
we review their petitions, and see the care with which 
they watched over the interests of the nation, and the 



** " Cho p«r (KrntraH^ affligiono i loro proprU midditi and© in- 
<xjrroiio nel loro odio/^ Eel&ziono di Contarkd, MS* 

^ ** TemoDo Sua Haesto, davt^ qti^ndo m govftmuserD prudente- 
mmtef saneno da eaia per le lora forso tcmuti/' Ibid. 
A A 2 
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oourage with which they maintained them, we cannot 
refuse our admiration. We must acknowledge that, under 
every circumstance of discouragement and oppression, the 
old Castilian spirit still lingered in the hearts of the people. 
In proof of this, it will not he amiss to cite a few of these 
petitions, which, whether successful or not, may serve, at 
least, to show the state of public opinion on the topics to 
which they relate. 

One, of repeated recurrence, is a remonstrance to the 
king on the enormous expense of his household, — ^^as 
great," say the cortes, "as would be required for the con- 
quest of a kingdom."'^ The Burgundian establishment, 
independently of its costliness, found little favor with the 
honest Castilian ; and the cortes prayed his majesty to 
abandon it, and to return to the more simple and natural 
usage of his ancestors. They represented " the pernicious 
effects which this manner of living necessarily had on the 
great nobles and others of his subjects, prone to follow the 
example of their master." *^ To one of these petitions 
Philip replied, that "he would cause the matter to be 
inquired into, and such measures to be taken as were most 
for his service." No alteration took place during his reign ; 
and the Burgundian establishment, which in 1662 involved 
an annual charge of a hundred and fifty-six millions of 
maravedis, was continued by his successor.*^ 

Another remonstrance of constant recmrence — a proof 
of its inefficacy — was that against the alienation of the 
crown lands and the sale of ofiBices and the lesser titles of 
nobility. To this the king made answer in much the same 
equivocal language as before. Another petition besought 

^ " Que bastarfo para oonquistar y ganar un reyno." Cortes of 
ValladoUd of 1658, pet. 4. 
" Cortes of Toledo of 1659, pet. 3. 
^ Lafuente, Historia de Espafia, torn. ziii. p. 118. 
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him DO longor to seek an increase of Bis revenue by im^ 
posing taxen without the eanctioa of the eortes required 
by the ancient law and usage of the realm. Philip*3 reply 
on thii ocoamon wa£ plain enough. It was in truth one 
worthy of an Eastern despot *^ The necessities," he said^ 
"which have compelled me to resort to these measureSj 
far from having ceaaed, have increased, and are still in- 
creaaing, allowing me no alternative hut to pursue the 
course 1 have adopted/' *^ Philip^a embarraaamenta were 
indeed gi'eat^ — far beyond the reach of any financial skill 
of hia ministera to remove. Hia various expedients for 
reUeving himself from the hurt 1 en which, as he truly said, 
was becoming hcaviur every day, farm a carious chapter in 
the history of finance. But we have not yet reached the 
I period at which they can be moat effectively presented to 
the reader. 

The commons strongly urged the king to complete the 
great work he had early undertaken, of embodying in one 
codo the municipal law of Oastik^^^ They gave careful 
attention to the administration of justice, showed their 
desire for the reform of various abuses, especially for 
quickening the despatch of business, proverbially slow in 
Spain, and, in short, for relieving suitors, as far as possible, 
from the manifold vexations to which they were daily 
exposed in the tribtmals* With a wise UberaUty, they 
recommended that, in order to secure the services of com- 
petent persons in judicial offices^ their salaries — in many 
cases wholly inadequate — should he greatly increased.*^ 

The Cortes w*atched with a truly parental care over the 
great interests of the atate,— its commercSj its husbandry, 
and its manufactures. They raised a loud, and as it would 



w Ibid, torn, xiv* p. 397, 

w Cortea of Vallftdolid of 1668, pet. 12, 

^ lafuente, Hiatotia dm Eapafla, lonu xilu ^« Vi&u 
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seem not an inefifectoal, note of remonstrance against the 
tyrannical practice of the crown in seizing for its own use 
the bullion which, as elsewhere stated, had been imported 
from the New World on their own account by the mer- 
chants of Seville. 

Some of the petitions of the cortes show what would be 
thou^t at the present day a strange ignorance of the true 
principles of legislation in respect to commerce. Thus, 
regarding gold and silver, independently of their value as 
a medium of exchange, as constituting in a peculiar man- 
ner the wealth of a country, they considered that the true 
policy was to keep the precious metals at home, and prayed 
that their exportation might be forbidden. Y^t this was a 
common error in the sixteenth century with other nations 
besides the Spaniards. It may seem singular, however, 
that the experience of three-fourths of a century had not 
satisfied the Castilian of the futility of such attempts to 
obstruct the natural current of commercial circulation. 

In the same spirit they besought the king to prohibit 
the use of gold and silver in plating copper and other 
substances, as well as for wearing-apparel and articles of 
household luxury. It was a waste of the precious metals, 
which were needed for other purposes. This petition of 
the commons may be referred in part, no doubt, to their 
fondness for sumptuary laws, which in Castile formed a 
more ample code than could be easily found in any other 
country.^7 

The love of costly and ostentatious dress was a passion 
which they may have caught from their neighbors, the 
Spanish Arabs, who delighted in this way of displaying 

*' The history of luxury in Castile, and of the various enactments 
for the restraint of it, forms the subject of a work by Sempere y 
Guarinos, containing many curious particulars, especially in regard 
to the life of the Castilians at an earlier period of their history. 
Historia del Luxo (BCadrid, 1783, 2 torn. 12mo). 
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tlieir Opulence* It fumislied, accordingly, from an early 
periodj B fruitful tlieme of deckmation to the clet^ intlieir 
iuvectives against the ponsp and vaiiities of the world* 

Unfortunately, Philip, who was so frequently deaf to the 
wiser suggestions of the cortes, gave hiii sanction to this 
petition ; and in a pragmatic devoted to the object, he 
carried out the ideas of the legislature aa heartily as the 
moat austere reformer could have desired. Aa a state 
paper it lias certainly a novel aapeet, going at great length 
into such minute specificationa of wearing-apparel, both 
male and female, that it would seem to have been devised 
hj a committee of tailors and milliners, rather than of 
grave legislators.*'* The tailors, indeed, the authors of these 
seductive abotni nations, did not escape the direct animad- 
version of the oortes. In another petition, they were de- 
nounced as unprofitable persons, occupied with needlework, 
like women, instead of tilling the ground or serving his 
majesty in the wars, like men,^* 

In the same spirit of impei-tinent legislation, the cortes 
would have regulated the expenses of the table, which, 
they said, of late years had been excessive. They recom- 
mended that no one should be allowed to have more than 

^ " AniHi miBmo matidamot qua okigtma pet^aa de niDguua 
oondicion ni calidad que sea, no pueda traor ni tmyn en ropa ui en 
Te^idOj, ni en oalzas, ni jiiboti, ni gq gualdnvpa* ai gniLrnicioii do 
mula ni de oavsllo, ningun gGnero do hordado ni riMianiadcij ni gan- 
dujado, tii entorohado, ni chapeiia de oto m de plata^ ui de oro do 
cafiutLLQj ni de martUlo, ni Bin gun genero de tren^a ni cordon ni 
cordoncillOj ni franja, ni pasamano^ ni peJipuntSj, ni perfil d@ oro ni 
plata ni eeda^ ni otra cosa,. aunquo el dicho oro y plata scan fdlBos," 
Elg, PlrocmatiGa expedida & petieion de la Cortea de Madrid de 
1563. , 

** " OcupadoB en eate ofii^io y g€nero de TiTienda de coserj quo 
habia de ser para laa mugere^i, muchoa hombrea que podrian sernr & 
B, M, en La guerra dejaban de ir |[ ellaj y dejaban tambien de labny 
los campos." Cortea of 157^^ pet. 7^^ ^p* Lafitento, Hist, de 
Eapafla, torn, joy, p, 407* 
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four dishes of meat and four of fruit served at the same 
meaL They were further scandalized by the inoreasing 
use of coaches, a mode of conveyance which had been 
introduced into Spain only a few years before. They 
regarded them as tempting men to an effeminate indul- 
gence, which most of them could ill afford. They con- 
sidered the practice, moreover, as detrimental to the good 
horsemanship for which their ancestors had been so 
renowned. They prayed, therefore, that, considering 
''the nation had done well for so many years without the 
use of coaches, it might henceforth be prohibited."^ 
Philip so fax complied with their petition, as to forbid any 
one but the owner of four horses to keep a coach: Thus 
he imagined that, while encouraging the raising of horses, 
e should effectually discourage any but the more wealthy 
from affecting this costly luxury. 

There was another petition, somewhat remarkable, and 
worth citing, as it shows the attachment of the Castilians 
to a national institution which has often incurred the 
censure of foreigners. A petition of the cortes of 167^ 
prayed that some direct encouragement might be given to 
bull-fights, which of late had shown symptoms of decline^ 
They advised that the principal towns should be required 
to erect additional circuses, and to provide lances for the 
combatants and music for the entertainments at the 
charge of the mimicipalities. They insisted on this as 
important for mending the breed of horses, as well as for 
furnishing a chivalrous exercise for the nobles and cava- 
liers. This may excite some surprise in a spectator of oup 
day, accustomed to see only the most wretched hacks led 
to the'slaughter, and men of humble condition skirmishing 
in the arena. It was otherwise in those palmy days of 
chivalry, when the horses employed were of a generous 

« Ibid. p. 408. 
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breed^ and the combatanta were nobles, who enterod th& 
liats with aa proud a feehng as that with which they 
would have gone to a toumej. Eyen so late aa the 
sixteenth centurj It was the boast of Charlea the Fifth, 
that, when a young man, he had fought like a matador and 
killed hia bull Philip gaye his assent to this petitioD, 
with a promptnesa which showed that he understood the 
character of his countrymerL 

It would be an error to regard the more exceptionable 
and frivolous petitions of the cortes^ some of which have 
been above enumerated^ as affording a true tjpe of the 
predominant character of Castilian legislation. The laws, 
or, to speak correctly, the petitions of that body, are 
strongly impressed with a wise and patriotic seatiment, 
showing a keen perception of the wants of the community 
and a tender anxiety to reUeve them. Thus we find the 
cortes recommending that guardians should be appointed 
to find employment for such young and destitute persona 
as, without friends to aid them, had no means of getting a 
livelihood for themselves,^^ They propose to have visitors 
chosen, whose duty it should be to inspect the prisons 
every week, and see that fitting ai'rangements were made 
for securing the health and cleanliness of the inmates,** 
They desire that care should be taken to have suitable 
accommodations provided at the inns for travellers."* 
With their usual fondness for domestic inquisition, they 
take notice of the behavior of servants to their masters. 



^ Eanke, Ottomau and Bpaniah Empire, p. 59, 

^^ ** Que o&da aemani^ 6 coda taea aa aombren qd loa ^yuntamientos 
de coda eludBjd 6 villa destoa B^^ynos^ dos Regidar^, los quales se 
hnlleD i la vialon y Tieitaa d$ la can;«l.*' Cortea of Toledo of I5J}9, 
1560, pet, 102. 

^ Proviaion real para que ios meaonea del reyno Bston hien pro- 
Tddos de loa mimtomimentoa nec&BBjios para loa caminantes^ 
Toledo, 20 do Octuhre de 1660. 
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and, with a aimplioity that may well excite a smile^ they 
animadvert on the conduct of maidens who ''in tlie 
absence of their mothers, spend their idle hours in reading 
romances full cff lies and yanities, which they receive as 
truths for the government of their own conduct in their 
intercourse with the world." '^ The books thus stigma- 
tized were doubtless the romances of chivalry, which at 
this period were at the height of their popularity in 
Castile. Cervantes had not yet aimed at this pestilent 
literature those shafts of ridicule which did more than 
any legislation could have done towards driving it from 
the land. 

The commons watched over the business of education 
as [zealously as over any of the material interests of the 
state. They inspected the condition of the higher semi- 
naries, and would have provision made for the foundation 
of new chairs in the universities. In accordance with their 
views, though not in conformity to any positive suggestion, 
Philip published a pragmatic in respect to these institu- 
tions. He complained of the practice, rapidly increasing 
among his subjects, of going abroad to get their education, 
when the most ample provision was made for it at home. 
The effect was eminently disastrous ; for while the Cas- 
tilian universities languished for want of patronage, the 
student who went abroad was pretty sure to return with 
ideas not the best suited to his own country. The king, 
therefore, prohibited Spaniards from going to any uni- 
versity out of his dominions, and required all now abroad 

61 "Como los mancebos y las donzellas por su ooiosidad se prin- 
cipalmente ooupan en aquello [leer libros de mentiras y vanidades], 
desyanecense y aficionanse en cierta manera & los cases queleen en 
aquellos librod haver acontescido, ansi de amores coma de armas y 
otras yanidades ; y afficionados, quando se offrece algun caso seme- 
jante, danse & el mas & rienda suelta que si no lo huviessen leydo." 
Cortes of 1558, pet. 107, cited by Ranke, Ottoman and Spanish 
Empire, p. 60. 
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to return. This edict he accompanied with the sever© 
penaltj of forfeiture of their secular possessions for eccle- 
siasticsj and of banishment aad confiscation of property 
for laymen.*^ 

' This kind of pragmatic, though made donbtleaa in ac- 
cordance j with, the popular feeling, inferred a stretch of 
arbitrary power that cannot be charged on those whioh 
emanated directly from the suggestion of the legislature. 
In this respectj bowever, it fell far short of those ordi- 
nances which proceeded exclusively from the royal will^ 
without reference to the wishes of the commons. Such 
ordinances— and they were probably more numerous than 
any other class of laws during this reign — are doubtless 
among the most arbitrary acts of wbich a monarch can bo 
guilty ; for they imply nothing less than an assumption of 
the law-mating power into his own bands. Indeed, they 
met with a strong remocstrance in the year 1578, when 
Philip was besought by the commons not to make anylawa 
euch as had first received the sanction of the cortes.^ Yet 
Philip might vindicate himself by the example of his pre- 
decessorSj even of those who, like Ferdinand and IsabeUfij 
had most at heart the interests of the nation.^ 

It must be further admitted, that the more regular 
mode of proceeding, with the co-operation of the cortes, 
had in it much to warrant tbe idea, that the real rigbt of 
legislation was vested in the king. A petition, usually 
couched ia the most humble terms, prayed his majesty to 



^ Pracmatica paxa que ningun natural da estoa reynos raja 
CBtudi^ fucra d@ eUoaj, AmnjueE^j 22 de NoTJembre da 1559« 

™ Mkriiift, T<K>ria do laa Corte9> torn. ii. p. 210. 

^ fl«e the ^^Pmgmaticaa del RtsynOj** first printed at Aleal^ de 
Hdiiares^ at tbe close of Isabella's reign ^ In 1503. Thia famoua col* 
lection waa almost wholly made up of the OKlijmnces of Ferdiuimd 
and Isabella. After pasiing through sovend edition^^ it was finally 
absorbed In the ** Nueve Rocopikcion^" of Philip the Second. 
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give his assent to the law proposed. This he did in a few 
words ; or, what was much more common, he refused to 
give it, declaring that» in the existing case, ^ it was not 
expedient that any change should be made." It was 
observed that the number of cases in which Philip rejected 
the petitions of the commons was much greater than had 
been usual with former sovereigns. 

A more frequent practice with Philip was one that better 
suited his hesitating nature, and habit of procrastination. 
He replied, in ambiguous terms, that " he would take the 
matter into consideration," or '^ that he would lay it before 
his coimcil, and take such measures as would be best for 
his service." Thus the cortes adjourned in ignorance of 
the &te of their petitions. Even when he announced his 
assent, as it was left to him to prescribe the terms of the 
law, it might be more or less conformable to those of the 
petition. The cortes having been dismissed, there was no 
redress to be obtained if the law did not express their 
views, nor could any remonstrance be presented by that 
body until their next session, usually three years later. 
The practice established by Charles the Fifth, of post- 
poning the presenting of petitions till the supplies had 
been voted, and the immediate adjournment of the legis- 
lature afterwards, secured an absolute authority to the 
princes of the house of Austria, that made a fearful change 
in the ancient constitution of Castile. 

Yet the meetings of the cortes, shorn as that body was 
of its ancient privileges, were not without important 
benefits to the nation. None could be better acquainted 
than the deputies with the actual wants and wishes of 
their constituents. It was a manifest advantage for the 
king to receive this information. It enabled him to take 
the course best suited to the interests of the people, to 
which he would naturally be inclined when he did not 
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regard them as conflicting with his own. Even when he 
did J the strenuuua support of their own views hj the 
commons might compel him to modify his meastirefl. 

However ahaolute the monaj'tjh^ he would naturally 
shrink from pursuing a policy so odious to the people 
that, if peirseyered.iQ, it might convert remonstrance into 
downright resistance. 

The freedom of discussion among the deputies is attested 
by the independent tone with which in their petitions 
they denounce the manifold ahuses in the state* It is 
honourable to Philip, that he should not have attempted 
to stifle this freedom of debate ; though perhaps this may 
be more correctly referred to his policyj which made him. 
wiUiog to leave [this safety-valve open for the passions of 
the people. He may have been content to flatter them 
with the image of power, conscious that he alone retained 
the Bubstanoe of it* However this may have been, the 
good effect of the exercise of these rights, imperfect as 
they were^ by the third estate, must be highly estimated. 
The fact of being called together to consult on puhHc 
affairs gave the people a consideration in their own eyes 
which raised them fer above the abject condition of the 
subjects of an Eastern despotism. It cherished in them 
that love of independence which was their birthright j in- 
herited from their anoestorSj and thus maintained in their 
bosoms those lofty sentiments which were the character- 
istics of the hxmabler classes of the Spaniards beyond 
those of any other nation in diristendom. 

One feature was wanting to complete the picture of 
absolute monarchy* This was a standing arroj, — a thing 
hitherto unknown in Spain, There was, indeed, an im- 
mense force kept on foot in the time of Charles the Fifth, 
and many of the troops were Spaniards* But they were 
stationed abroad^ and were intended aolely for foreign 
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enterprises. It is to Philip's time that we are to refer the 
first germs of a permanent military establishment^ designed 
to maintain order and obedience at home. 

The levies raised for this pmpose amomited to twenty 
companies of men-at-arms, which, with the complement of 
four or five followers to each lance, made a force of some 
strength. It was further swelled by five thousand ginetei, 
or light cavalry.^ The crops were a heavy chai^ on the 
crown. They were called " the Guards of Castile." The 
men-at-arms, in particular, were an object of great care^ 
and were imder admirable discipline. Even Philip, who 
had little relish for military affiurs, was in the habit of 
occasionally reviewing them in person. In addition to 
these troops there was a body of thirty thousand Tniliff ^i^ 
whom the king could call into the field when neoessarj. 
A corps of some sixteen hundred horsemen patroled the 
southern coasts of Andalusia, to guard the country from 
invasion by the African Moslems ; and garrisons established 
in fortresses along the frontiers of Spain, both north and 
south, completed a permanent force for the defence of the 
kingdom against domestic insurrection, as well as foreign 



^ Relasione di Contarini, MS. 
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The Clei^.— Thfiir Subardination to tho Crown- — The HuooriaL^ 
Queeu Aime. 

A BEViEW of the polity of Caatffe would be incomplete 
witkout a notice of the ecclesiastical order, which may 
well he supposed to hav^e atood pre^miDeEt in stick a 
Douiitrjj and under suck & monarch as Philip' the Second, 
Indeed, not only did that prince present kimflclf before ike 
world as the great champion of Faith, but he seemed ever 
solicitous in private life to display his zeal for religion and 
its ministers. i£any anecdotes are told of him in connect 
tion with tkia. On one occasion, seoing a young girl going 
within the railing of the altar, he rebuked her, saying, 
"Where the prieat enters ia no place either for me or 
you.**^ A cavalier who had given a blow to a canon of 
Toledo he sentenced to death/ 

Under his protection and princely patronage, the Church 
reached its most palmy state. Colleges and convents— in 
short, religious institutions of every kind — were scattered 
broadcast over the land. The good fathers loved pleasant 
and picturesque sites for their dweUings j and the traveller, 
as he journeyed through the country, was surprised by the 
number of stately edifices which crowned the hiU-tops or 
rested on their slopes, surrounded by territories that 

^ " ¥oa ni yo no avemoa da subir donde loe Sooerdot^/' DidiOA 
J Hochofl de Phelipe II. p* 96» 
' Cahrera, FUipe Seguniloj p. $H, 
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spread oat for many a league over meadows and cultivated 
fields and pasture-land. 

The secular clergy, at least the higher dignitaries^ were 
so well endowed as sometimes to eclipse the grandees in 
the pomp of their establishments. In the time of Fei^ 
dinand and Isabella, the archbishop of Toledo held juris- 
diction over fifteen principal towns and a great number of 
villages. His income amounted to full eighty thousand 
ducats a year.' In Philip's time the income of the arch- 
bishop of Seville amounted to the same sum, while that 
of the see of Toledo hi|^ risen to two himdred thousand 
ducats, neai'ly twice as much as that of the richest grandee 
in the kingdom.^ In power and opulence the primate of 
Spain ranked next in Christendom to the pope. 

The great source of all this wealth of the ecclesiastical 
order in Castile, as in most other countries, was the bene- 
fiu^tions and bequests of the pious,— of those, more espe- 
cially, whose piety had been deferred till the close of life, 
when, anxious to make amends for past delinquencies, they 
bestowed the more freely that it was at the expense of 
their heirs. As what was thus bequeathed was locked up 
by entail, the constantly acciunulating property of the 
Church had amounted in Philip's time, if we may take the 
assertion of the cortes, to more than one half of the landed 
property in the kingdom.^ Thus the burden of providing 
for the expenses of the state fell with increased heaviness 
on the commons. Alienations in mortmain formed the 
subject of one of their earliest remonstrances after Philip's 
accession, but without effect ; and though the same peti- 
tion was urged in very plain language at almost every suc- 
ceeding session, the king stiU answered, that it was not 

3 L. Marineo Siculo, Cosas Memorabiles, fol. 23. 

« Nota di tutti 11 Titolati di Spagna, MS. 

^ Lafuente, Historia de EspalEla, torn. xiv. p. 416. 
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expedient to make anj change in the existiDg laws. Be* 
sides his good will to the eccleaiastical order, Philip was 
occupied with the costly oonstructiou of the EsooriaJ ; aud 
he had prohahly no mind to sea the streams of public 
boimty, which had hitherto flowed so freelj into the reaer- 
Yoira of the Church, thus suddenly obstructedj when they 
were ho much needed for his own infant institution. 

While Philip was thus willing to eialt the religious 
order, already far too poweiful, he was careful that it 
should never gain such a height aa would enable it to 
overtop the royal authority. B6th in the Church and in 
the council J— for they were freely introduced into the 
councils, — theologians were ever found the most devoted 
servants of the crown. Indeed, it was on the crown that 
they were obliged to rest all their hopes of preferment. 

Philip perfectly understood that the control of the 
clergy must be lodged with that power which had the 
right of nomination to benefices. The Roman see, in its 
usual spirit of encroachment^ had long claimed the exercise 
of this right in Castile, as it had done in other European 
stated. The great battle with the Church was fought in 
the time of Isabella the Catholic. Fortunately the sceptre 
was held by a sovereign w*ho&e loyalty to the Faith was 
beyond suspicion. From this hard struggle she came off 
victorious ; and the government of Castile henceforth re- 
tained jK)ssession of the important prerogative of appoint- 
ing to vacant benetices. 

Phihp, with all hia deference to Eome, was not a man to 
relinquish any of the prerogatives of the crown. A diffi- 
culty arose under Pius the Fifth, who contended that he 
still had the rigbtj possessed by former popes, of nomi* 
nating to ecclesiastical offices in Milan j Naples^ and Sicily, 
the Italian possessions held by Spain. He comjilained 
bitterly of the conduct of the councils in those states, 

YOJ^ ni. B B 
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which refused to allow the publication of his bulls without 
the royal exequatur. Philip, in mild terms, expressed his 
desire to maintain the most amicable relations "mth the 
see of Bome, provided he was not required to compromise 
the interests of his crown. At the same time he intimated 
his surprise that his holiness should take exceptions at his 
exercise of the rights of his predecessors, to many of whom 
the Church was indebted for the most signal services. 
The pope was well aware of the importance of main- 
taining a good understanding with so devoted a son of 
the Church ; and Philip was aUowed to remain hence- 
forth in undisturbed possession of this inestimable prero- 
gative.* 

The powers thus vested in the king he exercised with 
great discretion. With his usual facilities for information, 
he made himseli acquainted with the characters of the 
clergy in the different parts of his dominions. He was 
so accurate in his knowledge, that he was frequently able 
to detect an error or omission in the information he re- 
ceived. To one who had been giving him an account 
of a certain ecclesiastic, he remarked : *' You have told 
me nothing of his amours." Thus perfectly apprised of 
the characters of the candidates, he was prepared, when- 
ever a vacancy occurred, to fill the place with a suitable 
incumbent.' 

It was his habit, before prefening an individual to a high 
oflBce, to have proof of his powers by trying them first in 
some subordinate station. In his selection he laid much 
stress on rank, for the influence it carried with it. Yet 
frequently, when well satisfied of the merits of the parties, 
he promoted those whose humble condition had made 

^« Ibid. torn. xiii. p. 261.— Cabrara, Filipe Segundo, pp. 432, 483. 
' Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. xi. cap. 11 ; lib. xii. cap. 21. — 
Bolasione Anon. 15S8, MS. 
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them little prepared for auch an ele?ation.^ There was 
no more effectual way to a^cura his fiivor, than to show 
a steady resiBtanee to the usurpations of Rome, It was 
owingj in part at leaat^ to the refusal of Quiroga, the hishop 
of CueD^a^ to publish a papal bull without the royal assent^ 
that he was raised to the highest dignity in the kingdom, 
as archbishop of Toledo. Philip chose to have a suitable 
aoknowledgmenfc from the person on whom he conferred 
a favor ; and once, when an ecclesiastic, whom be had 
made a bishop^ weot to take possession of hia see without 
first expressing his gratitude, the king sent for him back, 
to remind him of his duty.^ Such an acknowledgment 
was in the nature of a homage rendered to his master on 
hiB preferments 

Thus gratitude for the paat and hopes for the future 
were the strong ties which bound every prelate to his 
Boyereign- In a difference with the Boman see, the Caa- 
tilian churchman was sure to be found on the aide of the 
sovereignj rather than on that of the pontiff. In hia own 
troublea/in like manner, it was to the king, and not to the 
pope, that he waa to turn for relief. The kingj on the 
other liand, when pressed by those embarrassments with 
which he was too often surrounded, looked for aid to the 
clergy J who for the most part rendered it cheerfully and 
in Uberal measure. Nowhere were the clergy so heaTily 
burdened as in Spain,'^ It was eompnted that at least 
one third of their revenues was given to the king, — Thua 

* **^ Ottms ?ezea pri^seniaba para Obiapoe Caoonigos tan particu- 
lans i prefibiterDs tan apartaf^oa no aolo de bal eap^ran^j mas peima- 
miento en $i misau^, \ en la comun opiijioa^ que la cedula^de ia 
preAentai>lQn no admitia su re^ela do aer oDgafLados 6 burlados. 
ini^a £ qtuen no psdiaj i nierecia," CabrdtUi FUip^ Bogundo, 
p. 89L 

* Ibid, lib- xL cap. 11. 

1^ BelazioDo di ConUrrmj MS.— Btrnke, Ottoman and Spanish 
EmpireB, p. (>1. 

bb2 
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oompletely were the different orders, both spiritual and 
temporal, throughout the monarchy, under the control of 
the sovereign. 

A few pages back, while touching on alienationa in 
mortmain, I had occasion to allude to the Escorial, that 
** eighth wonder of the world," as it is proudly styled by 
the Spaniards. There can be no place more proper to givo 
an account of this extraordinary edifice, than the part of 
the narrative in which I have been desirous to throw as 
much light as possible on the character and occupations of 
Philip. The Escorial engrossed the leisure of more than 
thirty years of his life ; it reflects in a peculiar manner his 
tastes, and the austere character of his mind ; and what- 
ever criticism may be passed on it as a work of art, it 
cannot be denied that, if every other vestige of his reign 
were to be swept away, that wonderful structure would of 
itself suffice to show the grandeur of his plans and the 
extent of his resources. 

The common tradition that Philip built the Escorial 
in pursuance of a vow which he made at the time of the 
great battle of St. Quentin, the tenth of August, 1557, 
has been rejected by modem critics, on the ground that 
contemporary writers, and amongst them the historians 
of the convent, make no mention of the fact. But a 
recently discovered document leaves little doubt that such 
a vow was actually made." However this may have been, 

^^ The document alluded to is a letter, without date or signa- 
ture, but in the handwriting of the sixteenth century, and pur- 
porting to be written by a person intrusted with the task of 
drafting the necessary legal instruments for the foundation of 
the convent. He inquires whether in the preamble he shall make 
mention of his majesty's vow. " El voto que S. M. hijo, si S. M. 
no lo quiere poner ni declarar, bien puede, porque no hay para que ; 
pero si S. M. quisiere que se decliure en las escrituras, avfsemelo 
v. m." Docimientos InMitos, torn, xxviii. p. 567. 
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it ia certain that the Icing tleaigned to commemorate tlie 
event by this structurej as is intimated by its dedication 
to St, Lawrence, the martyr on whose day the victory was 
gained. The name given to the place waa El Sido d^ Sau 
Lorenzo el Real. But the monastery was hettei* known 
from the hamlet near which it stood,— M Escurlalj or M 
EscorMt — which latter soon became the orthography gene- 
mlly adopted by the Castihans.^- 

The motives which, after all, operated prohahly most 
powerfully on PhiKp, had no connection with the battle of 
St. Quentin. His father the emperor had directed bj hia 
will that hia bonea should remain at Yuste, until a more 
suitable place should he provided for them by his son. 
The biulding now to be erected waa designed eipresalj 
as a mausoleum, for Philip's parentsj as well as for their 
descendants of the royal Uec of Austria. But the erection 
of a religious house on a magnificent Bcale, that would pro- 
claim to the world his devotion to the Faith, waa the 
predominant idea in the mind of Phihp. It was, moreover, 
a part of his scheme to combine in the plan a palace for 
himself; for, with a taste which he may be said to have 
inherited from his father, he loved to live in the sacred 
shadows of the cloister. These ideas, somewhat incon- 
gruous as they may seem, were fidly carried out by the 
erection of an edi6oe dedicated at once to the threefold 
purpose of a palace, a monastery, and a tomb**^ 

Soon after the king's return to Spain, he set about carry- 



^^ Examples equallj anment of both forms of »p(]llitig the 'OBSUd 
may be found ; though Etcorialj now univcraat in the Castiliiuif 
moms to hiive been also the more oommon from the fit^t. The word 
Lb derived &t;im scori^Ej the dr06S. of tron mineSj found near the qx^t* 
See Ford, HsLQdbook for Spain (Sd edition), p^ 751. 

^' A letter of the royal foundor, published by Signon^a, onum^ 
rates the objects to wbick the new building \vaA to he BpecmUy 
demoted. Historia de la Orden de 3nn G^roniTDOj torn. ili. p. 53i, 
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ing his plan into execution. The site vhiclii after carefol 
examination, he selected for the buildings was among the 
mountains of the Guadarrama^ on the borders of New 
Castile,'^ about eight leagues north-west of Madrid. The 
healthiness of the place and its convenient distance from 
the capital combined with the stem and solitary character 
of the region, so congenial to his taste, to give it the pre- 
ference over other spots, which might have found more 
&yor with persons of a different nature. Encompassed hj 
rude and rocky hills, which sometimes soar to the gigantic 
elevation of mountains, it seemed to be shut oat com- 
pletely from the world. The vegetation was of a thin and 
stunted growth, seldom spreading out into the luxuriant 
foliage of the lower regions ; and the winds swept down 
from the neighboring sierra with the violence of a hurri- 
catie. Yet the air was salubrious, and the soil was nou- 
rished by springs of the purest water. To add to its re- 
commendations, a quarry, close at hand, of excellent stone 
somewhat resembling granite in appearance, readily sup- 
plied the materials for building, — a circumstance, consi- 
dering the vastness of the work, of no little importance. 

The architect who furnished the plans, and on whom 
the king relied for superintending their execution, was 
Juan Bautista de Toledo. He was bom in Spain, and, 
early discovering uncommon talents for his profession, 
was sent to Italy. Here he studied the principles of his 
art, under the great masters who were then filling their 
native land with those monuments of genius that furnished 
the best study to the artist. Toledo imbibed their spirit^ 
and under their tuition acquired that simple, indeed severe 
taste, which formed a contrast to the prevalent tone of 

^* ** The Escorial is placed by some geographers in Old Castile ; 
but the division of the provinces is carried on the crest of the Sierra 
which rises behind it." Ford, Handbook for Spain, p. 760. : 
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Spanisli arohitGcture, but whioh^ happily^ found &7or with 
his royal patron. 

Before a etone of the new edifice was laid, PhiUp had 
taken care to provide himself with the tenants who were 
to occupy it. At a general chapter of the Jeronymite 
fratemltj, a prior was chosen for the convent of the Kaoo- 
rial, which was to consist of fifty members^ soon increased 
to double that number, Philip had been induced to give 
the preference to the Jeronymite order, partly from their 
general reputation for aacetic pioty^ and in part from the 
regard shown for them by his iather^ who had ohosen a 
convent of that order aa the plae^ of his kat retreat. The 
monks were speedily transferred to the village of the 
Esoorialj where they continued to dwell until aecommo- 
dations were prepared for them in the magnificent pile 
which they were thenceforth to occupy. 
* Their temporary habitation was of the meanest kludj 
like most of the buildings in the hamlet It was without 
window or chimney, and the rain found its way through 
the dilapidated roof of the apartment which they used as 
a chapel, so that they were obliged to protect them- 
selves hj a coverlet stretched above their h^^. A rude 
altar was raised at one end of the chapelj over which 
was scrawled on the wall with charcoal the figure of a 
crucifix.^ 

The kingj on his visits to the place, was lodged in the 
house of the curate, in not much better repair than the 
other dwellings in the hamlet. While there he waa 
punctual in his attendance at mass, when a rude seat was 
prepared for him near the choir, consisting of a three* 
legged stool| defended from vulgar eyes by a screen of suoh 



*s Sigiion^a, Hbt. do la Orden de San GerouimOj torn* iii. p. 549. 
— MemDrias do Fray Juaii de San Q^rookuOj Dooumantoa In^toSj 
torn. Til. p^ 22. 
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old and tattered cloth that the inquiBitive spectator mi^t^ 
without difficulty, see him through the holes in it." He 
was so near the choir, that the monk who stood next to 
him could hardly avoid being brought into contact with 
the royal person. The Jeronymite who tells the stoiy 
assures us that Brother Antonio used to weep as he 
declared that more than once, when he cast a furtive glance 
at the monarch, he saw his eyes filled with tears. " Sucfa^** 
says the good &ther, '^ were the devout and joyful feelings 
with which the king, as he gazed on the poverty around 
him, meditated his lofty plans for converting this poverty 
into a scene of grandeiur more worthy of the worship ta 
be performed there." *' 

The brethren were much edified by the humility shown 
by Philip when attending the services in this wretched 
cabin. They often told the story of his one day coming 
late to matins, when, unwilling to interrupt the services; 
he quietly took his seat by the entrance, on a rude bench, 
at the upper end of which a peasant was sitting. He 
remained some time before his presence was observed, 
when the monks conducted him to his tribune.^^ 

On the twenty-third of April, 1663, the first stone of the 
monastery was laid. On the twentieth of August following, 

18 " Tenia de ordinario una banquetilla de tres pies, bastlsima y 
grosera, por silla, y cuando iba & misa porque estuviese con algun 
deoencia Re le ponia un pafio viejo francos de Almaguer el contador, 
que ya de gastado y deshilado hacia harto lugar por sua agujeros & 
los que querian ver & la Persona Beal." Memorias de Fray Juan 
de San Geronimo, Documentos In^ditos, torn. vii. p. 22. 

^' " Jurttbamo muchas voces llorando el dicho jfray Antonio que 
muchas voces alzando cautamente los ojos vi6 correr por los de S. M. 
l^rimas : tanta era su devocion mezclada con el alegrla de verse en 
aquella pobreza y ver tr^s esto aquella alta idea que en su meuto 
traia de la grandeza & que pensaba levantar aquella pequellez del 
divino culto." Ibid, ubi supra. 

^8 t* Para levantar tanta f^brica menester eran actos de humildad 
tan profonda ! " Ibid. p. 23. 
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the comer^fltone of the church wb& also laid, with still 
greater pomp and aolemnit j. The rojal confesaoFj the bishop 
of Ciienfa, arrajed m his pontificals, presided OTer the c^ie* 
moniea. The king was prestint, and laid the stone with, 
ius own hands. The principal noUea of the court were in 
attendance, and there was a great cencourse of spectators, 
both ecclesiastics and laymen ; the solemn services were 
concluded by the brotherhoodj who joined in an anthem 
of thanksgiving and praise to the Almighty, to whom so 
glorious a monument ^vas tu be reared in this mountain 
wilderness.^* 

The rude sierra now swarmed with life. The ground 
was covered with tents atid hut^. The hugy hum of labor 
mingled with the songs of the laborers, wMch, from their 
various dialects, betrajed the diScrent, and oftentimes 
distant, provinces from which they had come. In this 
motly host the greatest order and decorum prevailed \ nor 
were the peaceful occupations of the day interrupted by 
any indecent brawls. 

As the work advancedj Philip^s visits to the Eaoorial 
were longer and more frequent. He bad always shown his 
love for the retirement of the cloister, by passing some 
days of every year in it. Indeed, he was in the habit of 
keepiog Holy Week not far from the stMne of bis present 
labors^, at the convent of Quisando. In his present mo- 
nastio retreat he had the additional interest afforded by 
the contemplation of the great work, which seemed to 
engage as much of his thoughts as any of the concerns of 
government. 

Philip had given a degree of attention to the study of 
the tine arts seldom found in persons of his condition. He 
was a connoisseur in painting, and, above oil, in arohi- 

** Ibid. p. 26 Bt seq.— Siguon9a, Huit, da la Orden de Seui Gero- 
mmOf torn, til, p« 546. 
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ieofcuxe, making a careful study of its prindples, and 
oocasioDally furnishing designs with his own hand.*^ No 
prince of his time left behind him so many proofii of his 
taste and magnificence in building. The royal mint at 
Segovia^ the huntingnseat of the Pardo^ the pleasant resir 
dence of Aranjuez, the alcazar of Madrid, the '' Armeria 
Real," and other noble works which adorned his infieuit 
capital, were either built or greatly embellished by hiuL 
The land was covered with structures, both civil and reli- 
gious, which rose under the royal patronage. Churches 
and convents — ^the latter in lamentable profusion — con- 
stantly met the eye of the traveller. The general style of 
their execution was simple in the extreme. Some, like 
the great cathedral of Yalladolid, of more pretension, but 
still showing the same austere character in their designs, 
furnished excellent models of architecture to counteract 
the meretricious tendencies of the age. Structures of a 
different kind from these were planted by Philip along the 
frontiers in the north and on the southern coasts of the 
kingdom ; and the voyager in the Mediterranean beheld 
fortress after fortress crowning the heights above tjie 
shore, for its defence against the Barbary corsair. Nor 
was the king*s passion for building confined to Spain. 
Wherever his armies penetrated in the semi-civilized 
regions of the New World, the march of the conqueror 
was sure to be traced by the ecclesiastical and military 
structures which rose in his rear. 

Fortunately similarity of taste led to the most perfect 
harmony between the monarch and his architect, in their 

so tt Tenia tanta destre^a en disponer las tra^ de Palacios, 
Castillos, Jardines, y otras oosas, que quando Francisco de Mora 
mi Tio Tracer mayor suyo, y Juan de Herrera su Antecessor le 
traian la primera planta, assi mandava quitar, b poner, b mudar, 
oomo si fuera un Vitrubio." Dichos y Hechos de Phelipe H. 
p. 181. 
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conferences on the great work whick was to crown tlie 
architectural glories of Philip* a reign. The king inspected 
the detaOsj and watched over every step in the progreaa of 
the huilding, with as much care as Toledo himself. In 
order to judge of the eflfect from a diatanoe, he wa& m the 
habit of chmhing the mountains at a spot ahout half a 
league from the moDastery, where a kind of natural chaii* 
was formed by tho crags* Here, with his spyglass in his 
hand, he would sit for hours, and gaze on the complicated 
structure growing up below. The place is atOl known as 
the *' king's seat." ^ 

It was certainly no slight proof of the deep interest 
which Philip took in the workj that he was content to 
exchange his palace at Madrid for a place that aSbrded 
him no better accommodations than the poverty-stricken 
village of the Ej^coiiaJ. In 1571 he made an important 
change in these acoommodatioas, by erecting a chapel 
which might afford the monks a more decent house of 
worship than their old, weather-beaten hovel ; and with 
this he combined a comfortable apartment for Mm$el£ 
In these new quarters he passed still more of his time in 
cloistered seclusion than he had done before. Far from 
confining his attention to a supervision of the Eseorial, he 
brought his secretaries and his papers along with him, 
tqbA here his despatches from abroad, and kept up a busy 
correspondence with all parts of his dominions. He did 
four times the amount of work here, says a Jeronjmitej 
that he did in the same number of days in the capital^ 
He used to boast that^ thus hidden from the world, with a 
little bit of paper, he ruled over both hemispheres* That 



^ I^u^ntej Hisfcoria da Eapa^n^ torn. xtii. p. 253 p 

*^ " Sab^io de merto que oe nogociaya aqui nma en un dia qua 

en Madrid en quatro/' Siguenga, Hist, de la Orden de San Gero- 

uimo^ tom, ISi. p* B*^5. 
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fae did not always wisely rule, is proved by more than one 
of bis despatcbes relating to tbe affiurs of Flanders^ whicb 
issued from tbis consecrated place. Here be received 
accounts of tbe proceedings of bis beretic subjects in tbe 
NetberlandS; and of tbe Morisco insurgents in Granada. 
And as be pondered on tbeir demolition of cburcb and 
convent, and tbeir desecration of tbe most boly symbols 
of tbe CatboHc faitb, be doubtless felt a proud satisfaction 
in proving bis own piety to tbe world by tbe erection 
of tbe most sumptuous edifice ever dedicated to tbe 
Cross. 

In 1577, tbe Escorial was so &r advanced towards its 
completion as to afiford accommodations, not merely for 
Pbilip and bis personal attendants, but for many of tbe 
court, wbo were in tbe babit of spending some time tbere 
witb tbe king during tbe summer. On one of tbese 
occasions, an accident occurred wbicb bad nearly been 
attended witb most disastrous consequences to tbe 
building. 

A violent thunder-storm was raging in tbe mountains, 
and tbe lightning struck one of tbe great towers of tbe 
monastery. In a short time the upper portion of tbe 
building was in a blaze. So much of it, fortunately, was 
of soHd materials, that the fire made slow progress. But 
tbe difficulty of bringing water to bear on it was extreme. 
It was eleven o'clock at night when the fire broke out, and 
in the orderly household of Philip all had retired to rest. 
They were soon roused by the noise. The king took bis 
station on the opposite tower, and watched witb deep 
anxiety the progress of tbe flames. The duke of Alva was 
one among the guests. Though sorely afflicted witb the 
gout at the time, be wrapped bis dressing-gown about bim 
and climbed to a spot which afforded a still nearer view 
of tbe conflagration. Here the "good duke" at once 
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assumed the cammaud, and gave Ms orders with aa muck 
promptness and decision as on the field of battla^^ 

All the workmen^ m weU as tlie neighboring peasantry, 
were a.ssembled there* The men showed the same spirit 
of subordination which thej had shown throughout the 
erection of the biiUding, The duke^s orders were impli- 
citlj obeyed ; and more than one instance is recorded of 
daring self-devotion among the workmen, who tolled as 
if conscious they were under the ©ye of their sovereign. 
The tower trembled under the fury of the flames ; and the 
upper portion of it threatened every moment to fall in 
ruins. Great fears wore entertained that it would crush 
the hospitalj situated in that part of the monastery. For- 
tunately, it fell in an opposite direction^ carrying with it a 
splendid chime of hells that was lodged in it, but doing 
no injury to the spectators. The loss which bore most 
heavily on the royal heart wsis that of sundry inestimable 
relics which perished in the flames. But Philip's sorrow 
was mitigated when he learned that a bit of tbe true cross, 
and the right arm of St Lawrence, tbe martyred patron of 
the Escoridj were rescued from the flames. At length, by 
incredible effortSj the fire, which had lasted till six in the 
morning, was happily extinguished, and Pbihp withdrew to 
hi^ chamber, where his firat act, we are told, was to return 
thanks to the Almighty for the preser?ation of the bnild- 
ing consecrated to his service.^ 

The king wa& desirous that as many of the materiala as 
possible for the structure should be collected from his own 
dominions. These were so Tiist^ and so various in their 

^ " El buen Duque de AlhAj Bunquo su vojbb y gota no le dabaa 
higax, ee Bi]bi6 £ lo alto d& la torro ^ dar £iumc» j eafuerso & loa 
ofioi^ea y gente ;,,... y eato lo liacia S. E. oomo dJeetiio oapitan 
y como quien m hahm visto en ofcroa mayores peligroa en la giierm.' 
Memonaa de Fmy Juan da San Oerouimo^ X>oouinQntoa ln€dito§f 



torn* Tii. p. 107. 



" Ibid. B. 201, 
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pioductionB, that they furnished nearly every article in- 
quired for the construction of the edifice, as well as for 
its interior decoration. The gray stone of which its walls 
were formed was drawn ftt>m a neighboring quarry. It 
was called berroquena, — a stone bearing a resemblance to 
granite, though not so hard. The blocks hewn from the 
quarries, and dressed there, were of such magnitade as 
sometimes to require forty or fifty yoke of oxen to drag 
them. The jasper came from the neighborhood of Bui^ 
de Osma. The more delicate marbles, of a great variety 
of colors, were furnished by the mountain ranges in the 
south of the Peninsula. The costly and elegant &brics 
were many of them supplied by native artisans. Such 
were the damasks and velvets of Granada. Other cities, 
as Madrid, Toledo, and Saragossa, showed the proficiency 
of native art in curious manufactures of bronze and iron, 
and occasionally of the more precious metals. 

Yet Philip was largely indebted to his foreign possessions, 
especially those in Italy and the Low Countries, for the 
embellishment of the interior of the edifice, which, in its 
sumptuous style of decoration, presented a contrast to the 
stem simplicity of its exterior. Milan, so renowned at that 
period for its fine workmanship in steel, gold, and precious 
stones, contributed many exquisite specimens of art. The 
walls were clothed with gorgeous tapestries from the 
Flemish looms. Spanish convents vied with each other in 
furnishing embroideries for the altars. Even the rude colo- 
nies in the New World had their part in the great work, and 
the American forests supplied their cedar and ebony and 
richly-tinted woods, which displayed all their magical bril- 
liancy of color under the hands of the Castilian worknuuL^fi 

^ Sigiien^a, Hist, de la Orden de San G^ronimo, torn. iii. p. 596. 
— Dichos J Hechosde Phelipe II. p. 289.— Lafuente, Hist, de fispafia, 
torn. xiy. p. 427. 
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ThoTigk desirous, aa far bb possible, to employ the 
producta of his own dominions, and to encourage native 
art, m one particular he resorted almost exoluaively to 
foreigners. The oil-paintings and frescos which profiisely 
decorated the walls and ceiUugs of the Escorial were 
executed by artists drawn chiefly from Italy, whose schools 
of design were still in their glory» But of aO hving 
paintersj Titian was the one whom Philip, like his father, 
most dehghted to honor. To the king's pnerous patron- 
age the world is indebted for some of that great master's 
noblest produictioDS, which found a fitting place ou the 
walls of the Escorial. 

The prices which Philip paid enabled him to command 
the services of the most eminent artists. Many anecdotes 
are told of his munihcence. He was, however, a severe 
critic. He did not prematurely disclose his opinion. But 
when the hour came, the painter had sometimes the mor- 
tification to find the work he had executed, it may be with 
greater confidence than skill, peremptorily rejected, or at 
best condemned to some obscure comer of the buildiag. 
This was the fai>e of au Italian artist^ of much more 
pretension than power, who, after repeated failures ac- 
cording to the judgment of the king,^ — wbich later critics 
have not reversed,— was dismissed to his own country. 
But even here Philip dealt in a magnanimous way with 
tlie unlucky painter. " It ia not Zuccaro's faidt," he 
said, ** but that of the persons who brought him here f * 
and when he sent him back to Italy, he gave him 
a conaiderabia sum of money in additjon to his lai^ 



Before this magnificent pile, in a manner the creation of 
his own taste, Philip's nature appeared to expand, and 
to discover some approach to those generous sympathies 
^ ^ 8tirEog^ Anotds of the Artiflla of Bpdn, torn, i p, 21 1« 
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for humanity which elsewhere seem to have been denied 
him. He would linger for hours while he watched the 
labors of the artist, making ocoasiomu Gritioiams, and 
laying his hand familiarly on his shoulder.^ He seemed 
to put off the coldness and reserve which formed so 
essential a part of his character. On one occasion, it is 
said, a stranger, having come into the Escorial when the 
king was there, mistook him for one of the officials, and 
asked him some questions about the pictures. Philip, 
without imdeceiving the man, humored his mistake, and 
good-naturedly undertook the part of ciceroMe, by answering 
his inquiries and showing him some of the objects most 
worth seeing.^ Similar anecdotes have been told by 
others. What is strauge is, that Philip should have acted 
the part of the good-natured man. 

In 1584, the masonry of the Escorial was completed. 
Twenty-one years had elapsed since the first stone of the 
monastery was laid. This certainly must be regarded as a 
short period for the erection of so stupendous a pile. St. 
Peter's church, with which one naturally compares it as 
the building nearest in size and magnificence, occupied 
more than a century in its erection, which spread over the 
reigns of at least eighteen popes. But the Escorial, with 
the exception of the subterraneous chapel constructed by 
Philip the Fourth for the burial-place of the Spanish 
princes, was executed in the reign of one monarch. That 
monarch held in his hands the revenues of both the 
Old World and the New ; and as he gave, in some soi-t, 
a personal supervision to the work, we may be sure that 
no one was allowed to sleep on his post. 

Yet the architect who designed the building was not 
permitted to complete it. Long before it was finished, the 

'^ Stirling, Annals of the Artists of Spain, tom»^i. p. 203.^ 
^ Dichos y Hechos de Phelipe II. p. 81. 
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hand of Toledo had mouldered in the dust. By his death 
it seemed that Philip had met with an irreparable loss. 
He felt it to be so himself; and with great distrust con- 
signed the important task to Juan de Herrera^ a young 
Asturian. But though young, Herrera had been formed 
on the best models; for he was the favorite pupil of 
Toledo, and it soon appeared that he had not only imbibed 
the severe and elevated tastes of his master, but that 
his own genius fully enabled him to comprehend all 
Toledo's great conceptions, and to carry them out as 
perfectly as that artist could have done himself. Philip 
saw with satisfaction that he had made no mistake in 
his selection. He soon conferred as freely with the new 
architect as he had done with his predecessor. He even 
showed him greater favor, settling on him a salary of a 
thousand ducats a year, and giving him an office in the 
royal household, and the cross of St. lago. H«rrera had 
the happiness to complete the Escorial. Indeed, he lived 
some six years after its completion. He left several works, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, which perpetuate his fame. 
But the Escorial is the monument by which his name, and 
that of his master, Toledo, have come down to posterity as 
those of the two greatest architects of whom Spain can 
boast. 

This is not the place for criticism on the architectural 
merits of the Escorial. Such criticism more properly 
belongs to a treatise on art. It has been my object simply 
to lay before the reader such an accoimt of the execution 
of this great work as would enable him to form some idea 
of the object to which Philip devoted so large a portion of 
his time, and which so eminently reflected his peculiar 
cast of mind. 

Critics have greatly differed from each other in their 
judgments of the EscoriaL Few foreigners have been 

VOL. m. 
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linmd to acquiesoe in the imdilated panegyric of those 
Oastilians who pronounce it the eighth wonder of the 
world.** Yet it cannot be denied that few foreigners are 
qualified to decide on the merits of a work, to jadge of 
which correctly requires a perfect understaiiding of the 
character of the country in which it was built, and of the 
monarch who built it The traveller who gazes on its 
long lines of cold grey stone, scarcely broken by an orna- 
ment, feels a dreary sensation creeping over faim, -while he 
contrasts it with the lighter and more graceful edifices to 
which his eye has been accustomed. But he may read 
in this the true expression of the founder's character. 
Philip did not aim at the beautiful, much less at the 
' festive and cheerful. The feelings which he desired to 
raise in the spectator were of that solemn, indeed sombre 
complexion, which corresponded best with his own reli« 
gious fsdth. 

Whatever defects may be charged on the Escorial, it is 
impossible to view it from a distance, and see the mighty 
pile as it emerges from the gloomy depths of the moun- 
tains, without feeling how perfectly it conforms in its 
aspect to the wild and melancholy scenery of the sierra. 
Nor can one enter the consecrated precincts, without con- 
fessing the genius of the place, and experiencing sen- 
sations of a mysterious awe as he wanders through the 
desolate halls, which fancy peoples with the solemn images 
of the past. 

The architect of the building was embarrassed by more 
than one difficulty of a very peculiar kind. It was not 
simply a monastery that he was to build. The same 
edifice, as we have seen, was to comprehend at once a 

» One of itB historians, Father Francisoo de Iob Santos, styles 
it, on his title-page, " Unica Maravilla del Mundo,** Desoripcioii 
del Beal Monasterio de San Lorenzo de el Escorial (Madrid, 1698). 
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conTentj a palace, and a tomb. It was no easy problem 
to reconcile objects so discordant, and infuse into tkem 
a common principle of unifcj. It is no reproach to the 
builder that he did not perfectly succeed in tliia, and that 
the palace should impair the predominant tone of feeling 
raised hj the other parts of the structure, looking in fact 
like an excreacence, rather than an integral portion of the 
edifice. 

Another difficultyj of a more whimsical nature, imposed 
on the architect, was the necessity of accommodating the 
plan of the building to the form of a gridiron, — as typical 
of the kind of martyrdom suffered by the patron saint 
of ttie Eacorial. Thus the long lines of cloiatersj with 
their intervening courts^ served for the bars of the instru- 
ment. The four loftj spires at the comers of the monas- 
tery represented its legs inverted ; and the palace^ ex- 
tending its slender length on the eastj furnished the 
awkward handle. 

It is impoj^sible for limguage to convey any adequate 
idea of a work of art. Yet architecture has this advantage 
over the sister arts of design, that the mere statement of 
the dimeneiona helpa ns much in forming a conception of 
the worL A few of these di men si on a will serve to give 
an idea of the magnitude of tbe edl&ce. They are reported 
to us by Los Santos, a Jeronymite monkj who has left 
one of the best accounts of the Escorial. 

The main building, or monastery, he estimates at seven 
hundred and forty Caatilian feet in length by five hundred 
and eighty in breadth. Its greatest height, measured to 
the central cross above the dome of the great churchj is 
three hundred and fifteen feet. The whole circumference 
of the Escorialj including the palace, he reckons at two 
thousand nine hundred and eighty feet^ or near three-fiftha 
of & mile. The patient inquirer teUs ub there were no 
go 
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less than twelve thoimand doors and windows in the 
building ; that the weight of the keys alone amounted to 
fifty arrobasy or twelve hundred and fifty pounds ; and, 
finally, that there were sixty-eight fountains playing in the 
halls and courts of this enormous pile."* 

The cost of its construction and interior deocM-ation, we 
are informed by Father Siguenpa, amounted to very near 
six millions of ducats.*^ Siguenpa was prior of the monas- 
tery, and had access, of course^ to the best sources of in- 
formation. That he did not exaggerate, may be inferred 
from the fact that he was 'desirous to relieve the building 
from the imputation of any excessiTe expenditure incurred 
in its erection, — a common theme of complaint, it seems, 
and one that was urged with strong marks of discontent 
by contemporary writers. Probably no single edifice ever 
contained such an amount and variety of inestimable 
treasures as the Escorial^ — so many paintings and sculp. 
tures by the greatest masters, — so many articles of exqui- 
site workmanship, composed of the most precious materials. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that, when the building 
was finished, the labors of Philip were at an end. One 
might almost say they were but begun. The casket was 
completed ; but the remainder of his days was to be 
passed in filling it with the rarest and richest gems. This 
was a labor never to be completed. It was to be be- 
queathed to his successors, who, with more or less taste^ 
but with the revenues of the Indies at their disposal, 
continued to lavish them on the embellishment of the 
Escorial." 

^ Loe Santos, Descripcion del Escorial, fol. 116. 

'^ Siguen9a, Hist, de la Orden de San Geronimo, torn. iii. p. 862. 

"* The enthusiasm of Fray Alonzo de San Geronimo carries him 
tojGEur that he does not hesitate to declare that the Almighty owes 
a debt of gratitude to Philip the Second for the dedication of so 
glorious a structure to the Christian wcttship I ''Este Templo, 
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Philip the Second set the example. He omitted nothing 
which could give a value, real or imaginary, to his 
museum. He gathered at an immense cost several hun- 
dred cases of the bones of saints and martyrs, depositing 
them in rich silver shrines, of elaborate workmanship. 
He collected four thousand volumes, in various languages, 
especially the Oriental, as the basis of the &ie library of 
the Escorial. 

The care of successive princes, who continued to spend 
there a part of every year, preserved the palace-monastery 
and its contents from the rude touch of Time. But what 
the hand of Time had spared, the hand of Violence de- 
stroyed. The French, who in the early part of the present 
century swept like a horde of Vandals over the Peninsula, 
did not overlook the Escorial. For in it they saw the 
monument designed to commemorate their own humihating 
defeat. A body of dragoons under La Houssaye burst into 
the monastery in the winter of 1808 ; and the ravages of 
a few days demolished what it had cost years and the 
highest efforts of art to construct The apprehension of 
similar violence from the Carlists, in 1837, led to the 
removal of the finest paintings to Madrid. The Escorial 
ceased to be a royal residence. Tenantless and unpro- 
tected, it was left to the fury of the blasts which swept 
down the hills of the Guadarrama. 

The traveller who now visits the place will find its con- 



Sefior, deve & Filipo Segundo vuestra Grandesa ; con que gratitud 
le estar^ mirando^ en el Impireo, vuestra Divinidad ! " 

This language, so near akin to blasphemy, as it would be thought 
in our day, occurs in a panegyric delivered at the Escorial on the 
occasion of a solemn festival in honor of the hundredth anniversary 
of its foundation. A volume compiled by Fray Luis de Santa 
Maria is filled with a particular account of the ceremonies, under 
the title of ** Octava sagradamente oulta, celebrada en la Ootava 
Maravilla," &0. (Madrid, 1664, fdio.) 
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dition very different from what it was in the beginning of 
the century. The bare and mildewed walls no IcMiger glow 
with the magical tints of Raphael and Titian, and the sober 
pomp of the Castilian school. The exquisite specimens of 
art with which the halls were filled have been wantonly 
demolished, or more frequently pilfered for the sake of the 
rich materials. The monks, so long the guardians of the 
place, have shared the fate of their brethren elsewhere^ 
since the suppression of religious houses, and their Tener- 
able forms have disappeared. Silence and solitude reign 
throughout the courts, undisturbed by any sound save 
that of the ceaseless winds, which seem to be ever chant- 
ing their melancholy dirge over the faded glories of the 
Escorial There is little now to remind one of the pcJace 
or of the monastery. Of the three great objects to v^hich 
the edifice was devoted, one alone survives, — that ^ a 
mausoleum for the royal line of Castile. The spirit of the 
dead broods over the place, — of the sceptred dead, who lie 
in the same dark chamber where they have lain for cen- 
turies, imconscious of the changes that have been going on 
all around them. 

During the latter half of Philip's reign, he was in the 
habit of repairing with his court to the Escorial, and pass- 
ing here a part of the summer. Hither he brought his 
young queen, Anne of Austria,— when the gloomy pile 
assumed an unwonted appearance of animation. In a pre- 
vious chapter the reader has seen some notice of his pre- 
parations for his marriage with that princess, in less than 
two years after he had consigned the lovely Isabella to the 
tomb. Anne had been already plighted to the unfortunate 
Don Carlos. Philip's marriage with her afforded him the 
melancholy triumph of a second time supplanting his son. 
She was his niece ; for the Empress Mary, her mother, was 
the daughter of Charles the Fifth. There was, moreover. 
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a great disparity in their years ; for the Austrian princess, 
having heen horn in Castile during the regency of her 
parents, in 1549, vfas at this time hut twenty-one years of 
age, — less than half the age of Philip. It does not appear 
that her father, the Emperor Maximilian, made any ohjec- 
tion to the match. If he felt any, he was too politic to 
prevent a marriage which would j)lace his daughter on the 
throne of the most potent monarchy in Europe. 

. It was arranged that the princess should proceed to 
Spain by the way of the Netherlands. In Septemter, 1570, 
Anne bade a last adieu to her father^s court, and with a 
stately retinue set out on her long journey. On entering 
Flanders, she was received with great pomp by the duke 
of Alva, at the head of the Flemish nobles. Soon after her 
arrival, Queen Elizabeth despatched a squadron of eight 
vessels, with offers to transport her to Spain, and an invi- 
tation for her to visit England on her way. " These offers 
were courteously declined; and the German princess, 
escorted by Count Bossu, captain-general of the Flemish 
navy, with a gallant squadron, was fortunate in reaching 
the place of her destination, after a voyage of less than a 
week. On the third of October she landed at Santander, 
on the northern coast of Spain, where she found the arch- 
bishop of Seville and the duke of Bejar, with a briUiant 
train of followers, waiting to receive her. 

Under this escort, Anne was conducted by the way of 
Burgos and Valladolid to the ancient city of Segovia. In 
the great towns through which she passed, she was enter- 
tained in a style suited to her rank ; and everywhere along 
her route she was greeted with the hearty acclamations of 
the people. For the match was popular with the nation ; 
and the cortes had urged the king to expedite it as much 
as possible.^ The Spaniards longed for a male heir to the 
^ Florez^ Beynas Catholicos, tezo. ii. p. 905« 
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orown ; and siiioe the death of Oarloa^ Philip had onlj 
daughters remaining to him. 

In Segovia^ wh^re the marriage ceremony was to be per- 
formed, magnificent preparations had been made for the 
reception of the princess. As she approached that city, 
she was met by a large body of the local militia, dressed in 
gay uniforms, and by the municipality of the place, arrayed 
in their robes of office and mounted on horseback. With 
this brave escort she entered the gates. The streets were 
ornamented with beautiful fountains, and spanned by tri- 
umphal arches, under which the princess proceeded, amidst 
the shouts of the populace, to the great cathedral.^ 

Anne, then in the bloom of youth, is described as having 
a rich and delicate complexion. Her figure was good, her 
deportment gracious, and she rode her richly caparisoned 
palfrey with natural ease and dignity. Her not very im- 
partial chronicler tells us, that the spectators particularly 
admired the novelty of her Bohemian costume, her riding- 
hat gaily ornamented with feathers, and her short mantle 
of crimson velvet richly fringed with gold.^^ 

After Te Deum had been chanted, the splendid procession 
took its way to the far-famed alcazar, that palace-fortress, 
originally built by the Moors, which now served both as a 
royal residence and as a place of confinement for prisoners 
of state. Here it was that the imfortunate Montigny 
passed many a weary month of captivity ; and less than 
three months had elapsed since he had been removed from 
the place which was so soon to become the scene of royal 
festivity, and consigned to the fatal fortress of Simancas, 
to perish by the hand of the midnight executioner. Anne, 

'* Florez, Reynas Catholicos, torn. ii. p. 908. 

** " Realzada con gracia por el mismo trago del camino, sombrero 
alto matizado con plumas, capotillo de teroiopelo carmesl, bordado 
de oro & la moda Bohema." Ibid. p. 907, 
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it may be remembered, was said, on her journey through 
the Low Countries, to have promised Montign/s family to 
intercede with her lord in his behalf. But the king, per- 
haps willing to be spared the awkwardness of refusing the 
first boon asked by his young bride, disposed of his victim 
soon after her landing, while she was yet in the north. 

Anne entered the alcazar amidst salvoes of artillery. 
She found there the good Princess Joanna, Philip's sister, 
who received her with the same womanly kindness which 
she had shown twelve years before to Elizabeth of France, 
when, on a similar occasion, she made her first entrance 
into Castile. The marriage was appointed to take place 
on the following day, the fourteenth of November. Philip, 
it is said, obtained his first view of his betrothed when, 
mingling in disguise among the cavalcade of courtiers, he 
accompanied her entrance into the capital.^ When he 
had led his late queen, Isabella, to the altar, some white 
hairs on his temples attracted her attention.^ During 
the ten years which had since elapsed, the cares of office 
had wrought the same effect on him as on his father, and 
turned his head prematurely gray. The marriage was 
solemnized with great pomp in the cathedral of Segovia. 
The service was performed by the archbishop of Seville. 
The spacious building was crowded to overflowing with 
spectators, among whom were the highest dignitaries of 
the church and the most illustrious of the nobility of 
Spain.38 

During the few days which followed, while the royal 
pair remained in Segovia^ the city was abandoned to 
jubilee. The auspicious event was celebrated by pubhc 

36 Ibid, ubi supra. 
87 Ante, vol. i. p. 346. 

38 Florez,^Beyna8 CathoUoas« torn. ii. p. 908.— Cabrera, Filipe 
Segundo, p. 661. 
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illuminations and by magnificent y9/«f, at which the king 
and queen danced in the presence of the whole court, who 
stood around in respectful silence.* On the eighteenth, 
the new-married couple proceeded to Madrid, where such 
splendid preparations had been made for their reception 
as evinced the loyalty of the capital 

As soon as the building of the Escorial was sufficiently 
advanced to furnish suitable accommodations for his young 
queen, Philip passed a part of every summer in its clois- 
tered solitudes, which had more attraction for him than 
any other of his residences. The presence of Anne and 
her courtly train diffused something like an air of gaiety 
over the grand but gloomy pile, to which it had been 
little accustomed. Among other diversions for her enter- 
tainment we find mention made of auios sacramenlales, 
those religious dramas that remind one of the ancient 
Mysteries and Moralities which entertained our English 
ancestors. These autos were so much in favor with the 
Spaniards as to keep possession of the stage longer than in 
most other countries ; nor did they receive their full 
development until they had awakened the genius of 
Calderon. 

It was a pen, however, bearing little resemblance to that 
of Calderon which furnished these edifying dramas. They 
proceeded, probably, from some Jeronymite gifted with a 
more poetic vein than his brethren. The actors were 
taken from among the pupils in the seminary established 
in the Escorial. Anne, who appears to have been simple 
in her tastes, is said to have found much pleasure in these 
exhibitions, and in such recreation as could be afforded 
her by excursions into the wild, romantic country that 
surrounded the monastery. Historians have left us but 

^ "En el sarao baUaron Eey y Beyna, estando de pie toda la 
Corte." Florez, Beynas Catholicas, torn. ii. p. 90S. 
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few particulars of her life and character, — much fewer 
than of her lovely predecessor. Such accounts as we have, 
represent her as of an amiable disposition, and addicted to 
pious works. She was rarely idle, and employed much of 
her time in needlework, leaving many specimens of her 
skill in this way in the decorations of the convents and 
churches. A rich piece of embroidery, wrought by her 
hands and those of her maidens, was long preserved in the 
royal chapel, under the name of " Queen Anne's tapestry." 

Her wedded life was destined not to be a long one,— 
only two years longer than that of Isabella. She was 
blessed, however, with a more numerous progeny than 
either of her predecessors. She had four sons and a 
daughter. But all died in infancy or early childhood 
except the third son, who as Philip the Third lived to 
take his place in the royal dynasty of Castile. 

The queen died on the twenty-sixth of October, 1580, 
in the thirty-first year of her age and the eleventh of her 
reign. A singular anecdote is told in connection with her 
death. This occurred at Badajoz, where the court was 
then established, as a convenient place for overlooking the 
war in which the country was at that time engaged with 
Portugal. While there the king fell ill. The symptoms 
were of the most alarming character. The queen, in her 
distress, implored the Almighty to spare a life so im- 
portant to the welfare of the kingdom and of the Church, 
and instead of it to accept the sacrifice of her own. 
Heaven, says the chronicler, as the result showed, listened 
to her prayer.^ The king recovered ; and the queen fell 
ill of a disorder which in a few days terminated fatally. 
Her remains, after lying in state for some time, were 
transported with solemn pomp to the Escorial, where they 

^ '' El efeoto dijo, que oy6 Dies su oracion : pues mejorando el 
Bey, cay6 mala la Beyna." Ibid. p. 918. 
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enjoyed the melancholy pre-eminenoe of being kid in the 
quarter of the mausoleum reserved exclusively for kmgB 
and the mothers of kings. Such was the end of Anne of 
Austria, the fourth and last wife of Philip the Second. 
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